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Interior of old Somenet House, London, with Commbsiooers 
aesembled to ratify a treaty between the Kinga of England and 
^ain, and the Ardtdolces of AuBtria, August 18, 1604. 

3% Engliik: on the right side, beginiung from the window 
are (a) Thomas, Earl of Doraet, K. G., holding the Wand of 
Lord High Treasurer; (b) Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 
K. G., who defeated the Spanish Annada; (c) Charlea Blount, 
Eadof DevcoshiTB, K. G., Lieutenant of Ireland; (<0 Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, Lord Warden of the cinque-ports; (e) Robert 
Cecil of Bssendon, Principal Secretary of State. Tke Foreigner: 
on the left, three for Spun, beginning from the window are (i) Juan 
de VelasCD, Constable of Castile, Duke of Frias and Great Chamber- 
lain to Philip 3rd of Spain; (a) Juan de Taxis, Count of Villa 
Mediana, Postmaster General, invested with the order of Santiago; 
(j) Alexander Rovidius, Senator of Milan. The rest represent the 
Austrians, Albert, brother of Rudolph, Emperor of Germany, and 
Isabella Clara Eugenia, Sister of the Kir^ of Sptun, (4) Charies, 
Count of Aiemberg, Counsellor of State and Admiral. He wears the 
jewelled collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece; (5) Jean Grusset 
Richardot, President of the Council; (6) Louis Verreiken, Principal 
Secretary and Audiencary. 

Painted by Marcus Gheeraedts, purchased from the Hamilton 
Palace Collection, July, i88i, and found in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THIS work was undertaken under the generous 
inspiration of Professor and Mrs. C. W. Wallace, 
whose accomplishments in Shakespearean research seem, 
to their co-workers, little less than marvellous. Through 
them came the impetus to work over the store of 
already examined material in the British Museum, 
together with some of the milhons of unsearched docu- 
ments in the Public Record 0£5ce and elsewhere. Very 
interesting it is to come upon the handwriting of Eliza- 
beth, James I, and other members of royalty, nobility, 
ambassadors, etc., found in letters and other documents. 
To lay hands, among these documents, on tangible 
things for specific helpfulness in particular plays is, 
however, not easy. 

The masque is the form of Elizabethan dramatic 
literature upon which external influences had most 
apparent effect. Although masques were given in 
private, they were the most public literary productions 
of their time, because they were the form of literature 
most closely associated with the public acts of royalty 
and of men who were in the popular eye. The political, 
social, industrial, and religious conditions influencing 
masques, and influenced in turn by them, offer a large 
field for investigation, and deserve no less than very 
extended treatment. It seemed well, then, to limit the 
present work to a consideration of those masques pro- 
duced at the Court of King James, imder influences 
connected with international questions. 
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vi Introduction 

Research for material upon such masques opened up 
new avenues of investigation. New documents, yet 
unpubhshed, were found, involving Shakespeare and his 
company with the Royal Masquers, the nobility, and 
foreign ambassadors. Though no genuine scholar 
to-day gives serious heed to the old cry which held 
actors to be of low estimate or morals, in the time of 
Elizabeth and James I, nevertheless few realise how 
false was such a charge, or what essential instruments of 
state actors and producers of literature really were. 
Few, therefore, evaluate correctly the poation occupied 
by "The King's Players," "Grooms of the King's 
Chamber," and teachers and assistants to royalty, in 
presenting masques. Of interest also are stage plans, 
of Inigo Jones and other architects, for masques and 
plays presented in the Court, arrangements of Court 
halls, seating of audiences, etc. All these things shed 
at least a tiny ray of Hght upon the comparative dark- 
ness which surrounds the Shakespearean stage. Consid- 
eration of all these questions is under way, but many 
of them, though interesting and tempting, are excluded 
from the present discusstoa, for want of room, and 
because they are extraneous to the main purpose of the 
present investigation. 

As far as pos^ble, the original documents have heeax 
allowed to tell their own story; therefore many have 
been admitted into the text as well as into the notes. 
A studied attempt has been made to keep these repro- 
duced documents as nearly like the originals as modem 
printing and the condition of the documents themselves 
will permit. Where the originals are torn, or partly 
destroyed, bracketed matter supplies conjecturally 
what was lost. Aside from this no intentional 
change has been made in ^)elling, abbreviation, etc. A 
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bibliography of the raiginal documents, wWch justify 
practically all the dedsions of the present chapters, 
seems lumecessary since the documents themselves are 
included in the notes, with aU the data necessary for 
finding them. 

Acknowledgments are due to investigators of the 
masque, already in the field, particularly to M. Paul 
Reyher, Dr. A. Soergel, Dr. Rudolf Brotanek, and more 
especially to Dr. Albert Feuillerat for courtesies for 
which the author is very grateful. The ever ready 
helpfulness ctf those in charge in the British Museum, 
in the Public Record Ofiice, and in offices of State, 
especiaily those in the offices of the Duke of Connaught, 
have made investigation not only easy but pleasant. 
The author wishes to express her gratitude to Superin- 
tendent Davidson formeriy of Omaha and to Superin- 
tendent Gt3& whose influences secured a generous leave 
of absence ; to Dr. Louise Pound and Dr. Jones, both of 
the University of Nebraska, for favours given not only 
on the present occaaon but in the past The assistance ■ 
of Professor and Mrs. C. W. Wallace, and the continued 
patience and inspiration of Dean L. A. Sherman, are of 
such quality and character as to forbid any adequate 
expression of appreciation. 
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Court Masques of James I 



CODKT MASQUES, 16O3-1608 — QUEEN ANNE THE CHIEF 
MASQUER — ^ASCENDENCY OF SPAIN 

IT has been too much the custom for scholars of liter- 
ature and history to treat these subjects as if they 
had no relation to each other. Those who gave most 
encouragement and assistance to the producers of liter- 
ature, at least in the time c^ Shakespeare, were the 
chief social and political figures ctf the age.' In many 
cases, perhaps in most cases, their interest in literature 
had its inception in, was acttiated by and invdved with 
their political interest. But there is one spedes of 
Bterature of which this is especially true. 

Those who have written on the masque have ob- 
served that an understanding and appreciation of this 
spedes c^ literature, more than of aU others, depends 
upon a knowledge of the occasioa upon or for whidi it 
was produced. * Yet no one has collected the materials 

* See Mt^o, passim, Sog James's encouragement of maagnew, etc. 

■ "la a word erery masque is in its nature what the French call a 
piiee ^occasion; and no such piece can be thoroughly appreciated apart 
from the occasion itself." A. W. Ward, EntUsk Dramalic Literature 
(1899), ii, 389. 

"Car one Mode sur le 'masque' «n soi, iaol6 du milieu sodal, de la 
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which enable us to know these occasions. Consequently 
the high favour and importance of the masque at Court 
has been erroneously attributed to such merely subsid- 
iary causes as a love of splendour, "gratification of aris- 
tocratic exclusiveness," the adulation of royalty, etc' 
I The real occasion for the production of all the great- 
est masques of the Jacobean Court lies as deep as the 
business of State.* When foreign ambassadors at the 
English Court officially insisted that a masque was a 
public action wherein one nation could not be favoured 
more than another without manifest testimony of bad 
faith to the nation neglected'; that a masque was a pub- 

Utt&Bture, du drame,de Tart de r^poque, me fait I'effet d'lm ctmtn-fens 
«t pTcaque d'un noa-seos." Paul Reyher, Lta Uiuquts Auglait (1909), 

* "But the favour so widdjr extooded to this land of ratertumueats 
in the JacobeftD age w&s chiefly due to other causes. These must be 
sought in the love of an elaborate and in a sense refined splendour which 
was characteristic of the times, and in the signal advance noticeable in 
them to the decorative arts, whose foremost representative, Inigo Jones, 
was gifted with a genius of rare versatility and force. In addition the 
drcumstances under which the masques were ordinarily produced 
gratified that aristocratic exdu^veness, which sets the stamp upon 
fashionable success; y/tuls these entertainments fumidied the great 
ooUesand ministers, and other pillaia and pilasters of the throne, with 
constant opportunities for extravagant adulation of a sovereign beyond 
the top of whose bent in this respect it was not easy to soar." A. W. 
Ward, EngUsk Dramatie Literature (1899}, ii, 39a 

"Jacob I liebte Schaugepr&nge und wurde darin von seioer Gemah- 
Un flberboten, die gerade dea Maskeospiden ihre Gunst gewihrte, 
wdl sie nie in der Englischen Spracbe hdmisch war, and ihnen den 
Stempd eines kAniglichen VergnOgens aufdrdclcte indem sie die eiste 
Kflnigin war, die selbst wiricend in ihoen auftrat. Der K6nig aber war 
nicht allein prunkliebend, er war auch gdehrt, eine Eigenschaft, die 
eben so nothwendig war wie jene, um die Maske vHlfrtflndig lu geniee- 
sen und fu verstehen." Alfred Soergel, Die EngUscheti idasketupide, 
Halle Dissertations, i883. 

■ See infra, patnm, the occasion given for each of the Twelfthnight 
» Cf . infra, 37, 
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Uc spectacle and solemnity which would be seen by ten 
thousand persons who would publish to all Christendom 
the diplomatic agnificance of the Court's least action 
during its peif onnance ' ; when masques were held in one 
country to counteract or influence the diplomatic impor- 
tance of a masque given in another*; when King James 
himself insisted that a masque was a diplomatic func- 
tion, used to prove to a continental sovereign England's 
affection for him' ; when prime ministers amiounced that 
deportment at a masque had a lai^e influence in shaping 
a treaty ctf peace,* it seems time to examine such 
masques in ccnmection with the historic conditions 
with which they were associated, for the effect of the 
diplomatic bearing upon the literature of the masque 
and of other dramatic forms. 

In a monarchy so personal as that of England under 
James,' everything done by the monarch or by any of 
his family had a diplomatic as well as a social bearing, 
and in the case of the masque the diplomatic, under 
cover of the social, seems to have been of greatest 
significance. To know this significance, one must dis- 
cover, with accurate historic detail, the diplomatic 
relations of the countries concerned. 

When Elizabeth died, England, with the assistance of 
Prance, was maJdng war upon Spain. James's succes- 
sion was no sooner amiounced, than all Europe made 
especial effcnt to discover and influence the policy of 

■Cf.M.M38- 'a- infra, S2. ' Ct. infra. s6. * O. Mffro, 58'. 

' " Conceit oi his ofSce led James into thinVn^ that naticms have 
Danght to do with high mysteries of State, which should be left to mon- 
ardiBaloiie . . . the world was to be stilled by the marriage of « boy and 
a girl [Prince Charies, later Charles I of England, and the Infanta of 
Spain] and Emperor and Pope were to confine themsdves within the 
bounds traced by the King of England." F- C Montague, Hislory of 
England (1907), 116. 
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the new administratioc. Prance and Spain, the two 
countries most cxmcemed, were particularly active. 
Ambassadors vied with each other in giving rich and 
costly gifts to lords and ladies generally,' to the King's 
friends and advisers, to the royal family, and even to 
the King himself with the hope of gaining desired ends.* 
For like purposes they also gave elaborate dinners,' 
plays,* and other entertainments to those of high 
influence. 

Acceding to their own declaration, the efforts of 
Prance and Spain were part of a diplOTmtic struggle for 
ihe favour of the new King, ' through whose assistance 
each hoped to establish its own state supremacy in 
Continental Europe, llie gifts, dinners, plays, etc., 
were but preliminary skirmishes, for England's open 
recognition, for which each was playing. If this open 
recognition could be secured in no other way, King 
James's chcrice of ambassadors for social favours would 
prodaim it in due time. The masques of the Christmas 
season were the Court's greatest social functions.' To 
these, then, representatives of European powers looted 
for the announcement of England's attitude toward the 

■See Appendix, I. • See Appendix, 3. 

I "The ^Mffiinh AmboGsador invited M&dazne Be&Eimont, Uie Prencli 
AnibaESBdor'B Lady to dinner, requesting her to bring some English 
Ladies with her, she bronght mj Ladf Bedford, Lady Rich, Lady 
Snaan (Vere), Lady Dorothy with her and great <^ieer thqr had. A 
fortnight after, be invited the Duke [of Lenox], the Bail of Mar and 
divers ct that natioa (Scotch], requesting them to bring the Scotdi 
Tiw1i*f , for be was dearous to see scMne natural beautiES. My Lady 
Anne Hay and my coumn Drummond went and after the weare pre- 
eented, first with two pairs of Spanish gloves apiece— and after, taj 
cousin Drummond had a diamond ring of the value of two bnitdred 
crowns given her and my Lady Anne a gold chain of linln twice about 
her necic sent her." Lady Arabella Stuart to Shrewsbury, 8 Dec., 1603, 
in John Nidiols, Pnpates aj James I, iv, 1060-1. 

<Seewt^36. * See ^>pendix, 3. *SeeH0a,8*. 
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beOigerents, as indicated through James's choice of 
ambassadors for first favours at the masques. 

In the distribution of its social favours, the Court 
distinguished between countries of differing importance. 
In theory, an ambassador took the place of the King 
whtnn he represented, and therefore European sover- 
dgns expected for their ambassadors the same social 
attentions whidi they should themselves claim, were 
th^ to visit the English Court.' 

When an ambassador of first rank vas to be enter- 
tained at a masque, the King's coach, with the master 
of ceremonies or some person of note, was sent to eso^ 
him from his place of residence to the palace.* On 
arriving at the palace, he was assigned daborate quar- 
ters until he should be taken to the dinner which pre- 
ceded the masque.* He was given a place at table 
according to the rank at his sovereign.* Alter dinner 
he was "brought to retire himself "in elegant comfort. < 
Shortly after the banquet, when the masque was in 
readiness, he was conducted eith^ to the King's apart- 
ments or to some other convenient place of waiting, 
whence the King took him to the hall,* where the 
masquers and audience had for some time been awaiting 
the royal entry. Lesser ambassadors, if any were 
invited, were also in the regal procession. Hieir re- 
spective positions about the King as they entered the 
hall announced to the assembly England's interpreta- 
tion of the importance of each country represented.' 
All were seated according to rank,' and since, of oourse, 
there could be no two positions of equal pretensions, no 
ambassadors of equal importance coidd be invited 

> See Appendix, 5 f. Cf-alsoaaf. 'SwIq^Mf. 

* See infra, 22 i.ialBa Appendix, 33 1 *SttiHfra,33L 'See 

M0v,33f. *See M^, 34;also37>. * See tn/ro, 34. * See m^o, 34. 
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together. ' To this drcumstaiice, chiefly, we owe some 
ci the best infonnation we have concerning the masque. 

During the perfonnance, attentions to ambassadors 
from the King and members of the royal family varied 
according to the honour England wished to pay the 
country of each." If the masque was given to show 
espedal favour to some country, the King consumed 
the time of the entertainment in talking with the 
ambassador and showing him, before all the court, 
and other ambassadors, the most marked attention.* 
The Queen "took him out"< for the dance at the dose 
of the masque. If his wife or members of his family 
or prominent friends were present, they were treated 
to especial notice by the Queen and Princes during the 
intervals of the masque and invited to dance with the 
royal masquers at the close. * After the masque, if the 
occasicm was of exceeding importance, the ambassador 
was feasted alane with the King at the King's own 
table. ' If not, he was acccnnpanied by the King to the 
great banquet, which usually closed the evening's enter- 
tainment, and shown all honour during the feast.* 

Such was the distinction given an ambassador of the 
first rank. Representatives of countries of lesser impor- 

■ "The like difpate nss betwixt the Freoch and y* Spanish AmbalJn- 
don and baid hdd for 7* greatest honor, w^ 7* Spaniard thindcs ho 
hath called amy by being fiiat feasted (as be was 7* first bcdy-day and 
J* Polacic y* nert) and inuited to the greatest maSkei and j* French 
feems to be greatly difconcerted that he was Satly refufed to be admit- 
ted to the laft about w^ he vfed vnnianneily expostnla^l w^ the 
K; aad fof a few days troubled all the court, but the Q: was faioe to take 
the matto' vppon her yibo as a mafquer had inuited y* Spaniard as y* 
Duke before had done y" French, and to haue them both there could 
not wdl be w^ owt tdud-fhed." Letter from Carietoo to Giamber- 
lain, 15 Jan., 1603, in Slale Paptrs Domestie, James I, vi, No. 31. 

'Soe infra, passim. *Secitifm,s6. * See infra, is and sj. 

*See infra, S7- * Sea iiifra, 16. 'See infra. Chap. IV. 
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tance were shown varying degrees of attention. A 
mere "agent" was permitted to find his own way, as 
best he could, to the palace. He was seated by order 
of the master of ceremonies, in the hall, where with 
other spectators he interested himself in the surround- 
ings, until the coming of the King. ^ His presence was 
absolutely ignored by all members of the royal family 
and he was allowed to depart as he came. 

Questions of precedence became at times matter 
for serious concern at the barriers, dinners,* and otiier 
entertaiimients. But if we trust the word of the French 
ambassador, no entertainment ever assumed such im- 
portance as a masque. ' 

Frequently the date of a masque or some other cir- 
cumstance gave it unwonted importance.* Any in- 
creased importance always increased the rivalry tor 
invitation, for the greater the importance, the greater 
the hcmour of invitation. Prom very early times, it 
had been the custom of the court to do special honour 
to ambassadors from Continental powers by entertain- 
ing them wiUi masques (or the varied form of enter- 
tainments, called mummings, disguisings, etc, which 
preceded masques proper), especially at the Christmas 
time.* 

• See itifra, Oup. IIL ' See infra, 79 <. 

' Seeii^ra, 8 '. * See infra. Appendix, 5 f, 

* "IaUiiS7ere(i40i]wB8heretlieBmperorof Constantiiiopleand the 
Kyag hdde his Qmstenmasse at Eltham, and men of London made a 
2ret mummyng to him of XII Aldennen & here sooea, for which thejr 
had gret thanke." J. P. Collier, The History of Dnmaiie Poetry and 
Anmiii of Ou Slate (1879), i, 36, fnHU British Museum, Barleian MSS., 
Na 5«5- 

"On the Xir^ day" Ok says, speaking (rf the Tear 1489} " the ambassa- 
tours of Spajme dyned at the Kyngs borde, and the oCBcers of annes 
had therlaigeasas they wvreaccustomed." J. P. CoIlier,v.s., i,s8,£roni 
British Moaeum, Cotton MSS., Jidiut, B.. m. 
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The greatest masquing ni^t of all the year was 
Twelfthnight, Epiphany, or the Feast of the Three 
Kings as it was variously called.' This feast with its 
masque held the place of greatest honour in all the 
pubUc court functions of the year.' Ranking neict in 
importance, came the masques of Shrovetide (usually 
Shrove Tuesday, sometimes Shrove Sunday) and 
Candlemas. These were the big masquing dates 
around which almost all the great Court masques of the 
reign of James centred.* The importance of the date, 

"l^ustye and wdbdoued we grete jrou welL whereas the right excd- 
lent Prince Suk Hemy yij*^ oore moft natuTBlI and lovinse father whole 
foul god pardrab b; his late Tfm oomanded oure truf ^ 
l^^^i '°,^ and wdbdoued S' Andrew WmAeten Knighte kep ol 
nu> huuT tU] °''^ greate wardrobe to repaire vnto his grace for certen 
mcxiey to be DeljrueRd vnto him for certayne Parents 
and garments and other things for difguyfing and Revells to be made 
agaynft the comyng vnto tos highnes of thambaf£adors out« of 
flannders w^ as yet is not contented to the faide S' Andrew," etc 
PuUic Record Office, Lord Chamberiain's Dqwrtment, C3ast 5, Ifit- 
aHantmu, No. Izxxvi, 39, 

'"Nay, if one would argnmeotaeth et e up o a it might be alledged that 
the Uft dfty fhould be taken for the greateft day, as it is undeiftood in 
Toaaj other cafes, and particulari]r upon the Feftivalls of Christmas 
wherein Twelf e day or the FeftJvall of the throe kings which is the laf t 
is taken for the greateft day: and in many places Tuesdajr is taken for 
the chiefeftday of Shrovetide; wherefore the Mask at Court, compos'd 
for that day as being the greateft of all the Feftivalls." Translation of a 
French letter from Jomee I to the Ambassador of the Arch-Duke as it is 
found in John Finett, FinetU PhSoxnis, 8. 

■ "jour des feates de N06I selon la facon d'ang* et le plus honnorable 
tout pour la ceremonie qui fy obaerue de tout temps publiqnunent. " 
Beaammt to Henry IV, 13 [O. S. 3I Jan., i6o[3l4, in British Museum. 
Ki»it itSS^ cxxir, f. 675. ' See lists of masques in: 

F. G. Fleay, Chromide History af tke London Stage (1890), l79-^3t 

358-62. 
Paul Reyher, £«i Matquos Anglais (1909), 519. 
Rudolf Brotandc, Dio En^iscken Maskuupide (1902), 343. 
A. E. Evans, EngUsh Matgnet, Ix. 
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however, was at rare intervals rel^;ated to second place 
by some drcunistance or occasion of the masque itself. * 

The preliminary facts above stated enable us better 
to understand all masques. They give us a means of 
interpreting many of the references in masques and of 
explaining the attitude at masquing entertainments 
toward ambassadors resident at the English Court. 

The first Christmas season in the reign of King 
James, 1603-4, ^^^^s a holiday seastm of unusual mag- 
nificence. Thirty plays' and three masques, besides 
dinners and other forms of amusement, provided enter- 
tainment for the ambassadors. ^ But Twelfthnight was 
given unusual prominence this year fnxn the fact that 
the masque was to be " danoed " by the new Queen and 
the ladies in highest favour about her.* Moreover it 
was whispered about the Court that the Queen was 
"merely Spanish"* and it was common knowledge, as 

» See M»/ro, 14. 

■ Though plays were frequently given in the Coort and many of them 
of greet interest and oote, in no case do th^ aeem to have assnnwd the 
social or political importance or the magnificent spectacular effect of a 
masque. Whether *'^ib is due to the professional rhant^^r of the on6 
and to the presence of royal and noble amateurs in the other is yet a 
matter for epecnlation. 

) "The court is like to Oiristmas at Windsor and many plays and 
shows are bespoken to give entertainment to our ambassadors." 
Dudley Carleton to John Chamberiain 37 Nov., 1603, O. S., in John 
Nk^ioIs, 7^ Progresaei of King James the First (i8a8), iv, 1059-te. 

"Other stuff I can send yon none from this place iriiere now we are to 
feast seven ambaasadore; Spain, France, Poland, Florence and Savoy 
besides masks and much more." Cecil to Shrewsbury 33 Dec., 1603, 
O. S., in Edmund Lodge, lUitslntioTu of British History (1838), iii, Sa. 

* Gifford, whose errors are too numerous to be given space here, has 
overiooked this masque and placed Queen Anne's first entertainment in 
the coming year. See Tke Works of Bat Jtmson, notes and memoirs 
by William Gifford, edited by Frances Cunningham (1903) , iii, 2. 

' "Let me ten you in your ear without oSence, the [the Queen] is 
merdy Spanish." I.evinus Muncke to Mr. Winwood 39 October, 1605, 
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certain correspondence* and the sequel of this masque' 
show, that she was well disposed toward the represen- 
tative of "His Catholic Majesty."* The diplomatic 
problem for solution concerned the disposition of the 
Low Countries. If it seems strange that the solution 
of so serious an international problem should hinge 
upcm an afiair c^ such seeming tiivialness as a'masque, 
one needs only to remember England's unwillingness 
under Elizabeth and James to declare her poVtcy and 
the instability ol any Continental combination which 
ignored her existence or disr^arded her wishes. 

During the last years of Elizabeth's reign, when 
England was waging war upon Spain, there was, 
of course, no ambassador at the English Court to 
dispute the French claims to the honours of Twelfth- 
night. Should England, undCT the new adminis- 
tration, continue Twelfthnight honours to France, 
Continentals, in their jealous efforts to ascertain the 
new King's attitude, would seize upon the event as 
an indication of policy. Such friendliness would be 
interpreted to mean a continuance of England's 
hostile alliance with Prance and the Low Countries 
against Spain. If Spain won first place at the Queen's 
masque, prepared for Twelfthnight, it would indicate 
that the Low Countries must seek new allies, in new 
Continental combinations, and European leagues must 
change. Masques of other dates were important ; but 
they served rather as a means to entertain those who 

O. &, in Sir Ralph Winwood, Memeriah of tte Affairs of Stale in ike 
ReitnsofQ.BUMobetkandK. /im*m /. (1725), ii, 155. 

' See infra. Appendix, 33. ■ See Hid. 

' It is commonly known that though sereial of the European aov' 
ereigns were Cath^cs, the King of Spain was usoally referred to in the 
documents of the time as "His Catholic Majesty," irtiile the Sng of 
Fianoe was known as "His most Christian Majesty." 
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could not be entertained at the great aniiTial Twelfth- 
night masque.' 

Invitations to the masques were secured throu^ 
the solicitations of the ambassadors themselves.* 
Pot the great event of the Queen's masque on Twelfth- 
night, 1603-4, there was sharp rivalry between Beau- 
mont the French Ambassador and Juan de Tassis the 
Ambassador from Spain. The preliminary skirmishes 
have been already suggested.' James's ministers 
found difficulty in attempting to manage the invita- 
tions without onmnitting the King to the cause c^ 
either.* Three masques, as we have seen,' were in 
process of preparation. A Masque of ike Knights of 
India and China, to be given by the Duke of Hoist, was 
planned for the night of January first. The Vision of 
the Twelve Goddesses, prepared especially for the Queen 
by Samuel Daniel, was appointed for Twelfthnight. 
For the third, I am unable to find a date determined 
upon in the preparations, but a masque of Scots was 
given to mollify France as we shall see. * 

Beaumont was made the guest of honour at the 
Masque of the Knights of India and China, which was 
especially prepared for him. He had good reason to 
feel as he watched the "mafke brought in by a magiden 
from China" and heard the eulogy of Bn^and' that 
he was doing all he could both publicly and "vnder- 
hand to diueste vs [English] from maldnge Pease w^ 
Spaine."* 

■See infra, 22 L • See AppeaSx, 4 et patsim. '$mpn,4. 

' This vBs prabably in the bonds of Soliabtuy, Msiated bjr the CouacQ. 
Sttit^ra,39'. *Supn,9. *Iafra,n. ' Sea A[4)eadb[, 3, 

■ "All tbe embastadon were ttaattA at Coorte this Xptmu fint 
the Speniah ^'n^ SMit^an 2 tbe francb, and Sorenttne 3 the PnloaMO sod 
VmetinTi and all hightf i^eased but the fnach win is malecoataat to 
tee the Spaniard lo Icyndly vaed and it is plainfy peiceatied that be and 
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If some of his contemporaries are to be believed, his 
eyes opened wide with surprise when King James took 
advantage of the big function to advertise his own 
wealth and popularity to the French King by having 
one of the masquers present him with a pretended gift — 
a "Jewell of £40,000 value" (between $200,000 and 
$300,000 of our mtmey to-day) which James had already 
purchased.' 

Beaumont saw the byplay with the "colt of Bu- 
fephalus race"' and expressed his appreciation of the 
magnificent spectacle produced as the gold-embroidered, 
crimson satin robes of the masquers' blended with the 
elegant costumes of the Queen^ and her ladies in 
the intricate steps of the dance. But the Spaniard, 
who was not invited to this first masque, was planning 
surprises for him, of deeper significance than those the 
Chinese magician had so elab(»:ately prepared. 

Tliat the French Ambassador got some clue concern- 
ing the nature of one of those surprises, is indicated in 
his answer to an invitation to dine at the Court on the 
following Simday night, January eighth. ' This dinner, 
designed to give especial satisfaction to France, was to 
take place in the exclusive privacy of the King's own 
chamber, no other guest to share the privilege. But 

tbe florentine and in some sort the Venetiaii labour all the;? caa Voder- 
hand to dineste V3 from msldcge Peaae wf Spune." Calendared as 
letter from Ortelio Renzo to Geo. Ant Frederico, 31 Jan., in State 
Papers Domistie Jamts I, vi. No. 37. 

' See Appendix, 4. ■ Appendix, 3. * Ibid. 

* "Iteyr attire was ridi but fomewhat too heavy and cumbeifoitM 
for dancers w°|* putt them befides ther galiiardes. They had loole 
robes of crimfen fattia embrodeied w^ gdd and bordered w^ brood 
niuer laces, dublets and bates c^ doth of Clner; buDdns fwordes and 
hatts alike and in theyr hate edi of them an Indian bird for a fethec 
wf tome Jewells." Letter from Carieton to Chamberlain, 15 Jan., 
1603, in SUUe Papers DomesHe James I (1604), No. 31. • Appendix, 4. 
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Beaumont says he deferred accepting the dinner until 
he could satisfy himsslf concerning a matter which 
held him in suspense. So he sent word to King James 
that he saw the artifice of some of the Court, who 
thought by inviting him to the first masque to reserve 
for the badly founded claims of Spain the greater priv- 
ileges of Twelfthnight — the night always selected fOT 
the greatest of all the public ceremonies of the Court 
of England. He remonstrated against the injiu? done 
to the King of Prance, if Spain should be accorded an 
honour which would proclaim for that country a pre- 
eminence, heretofore the tmdisputed right of Prance. ' 
The English King answered tiiat the French pre- 
eminence was undisputed. But, in this case, James 
pleaded, he was in trouble, since the Queen, his wife, 
greatly desired the Spanish Ambassador's presence at 
her masque.' 

This threw the burden of responsibility upon the 
Queen, with wh(»ii, as well as with the King and 
prominent members of the nobility, there were fre- 
quent meetings and long consultations. 

The stormy protests of the Frenchman brot^ht 
finally a proposal for a compromise in whidi Beaumont 
was advised that both men might appear as private 
individuals, if they chose. Angered at Has evidsacs of 
suosessful artifice ia behalf of Spain, and by conviction 
of his own defeat, Beaumont sent word to King James 

■ "Que j&m&ia les ambassadeor d'espagne navoietit dispuM lapm- 
firinence cootre couz de Franoe. " Ibid. 

> "Aqooy il me repondit que qu&nt au poiat principal dela prtani- 
neace je ne fisae aucime jeuiie lencontrasae avec TambassadT d'espagne 
en ea presence il merne donnaat la main dnntte. Que pour oe fait par- 
ticulier dont je luy parloir il ee troavoit en peine d'autant que la Reine 
sa femme eut bien desirt que I'ambasBadeur d'espagoe se fut tnnrrt 
en ton Ballet." Ibid. 
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that if the Spaniard presumed to appear with him to 
dispute his positicm at the masque, he would kill him 
at the King's feet at the risk of his own life. ' 

Finally Beaumont was outwitted by a second artifice. 
He based his right to be present at the Queen's masque 
on the French daim to the exdusive privileges of 
Twelftlinight. After much consultation, following his 
insistent pretensions, the letter of the French demand 
was granted. The Queen's masque was postponed to 
January eighth and Beaumont was invited for Twelfth- 
night to a dinner, running at the ring, a play, a masque 
of Scots (to whom his instructions required him to 
profess attachment), and the ordinary refreshments of 
comfits given there after.' The French Ambassador, 
feeling that it was unwise to make further protest, 
determined to conceal his chagrin by accepting the 
invitation and making the best of it. 

Juan de Tassis having been "solemnly invited"' fw 
January eighth, attended the magnificent Masque of the 
Twelve Goddesses and sat imder the canopy called the 
"State" at the right hand of the King. He received 

'"Que neantmoina Til ttxAt A outre cnidfi al'espognol que derieu 
pretendie en cette reocoatre Sor ma place que je le tuerois i. Sea pieds 
auhaiarddemavie." Letter from M.Besumont to the King of Fiance, 
33 Jan., 1604, in King's MSS., cxziv, f. 706. 

■" The t«elfe-da7 the French Ambolaadornas feasted publikelj; and 
at nigbt there was a [dajr in the Q! prefenoe w'J' a mafquerado of 
certaine Scotchmen who came in w^ a fnord not vnlike a matachin, 
and peifbnned it clenly. " Caiieton to Guunberiain in StaU Papers 
Domestic James t, 1604, No. at. 

" Je me Ksoln puisqnes aussibien le jour dda cercanonie me demouian t 
Ijbre jeuepouvraa protester just«met)t in pretendredfitrejnjurte. . . ." 

"et ainsy je mangeay avec luy, la Reine et Monaieur le Prince 
de Gallea courus la B^ne aprea din^ assiGt^ tout le soir a vn Ballet 
d'eoosaoia et au festin de confitures." Beatuoont to French King, 
33 Jan., 1604, in King's MSS., csziv, f. 706. 

Cf., infra, 32 t. 'See Appendiit, 10. 
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the most complimentaiy attentions frran James. In 
the royal company he saw the "yong Prince" in the 
"galliardes and carantoes" "tost from hand to hand 
like a tennis bal."' He applauded the masquers, 
chief am<mg whom "Pallas (which was the person her 
Majesty chose to represent) was attired in a blue 
mantle, with a silver embroidery of all weapons and 
engines of war with a helmet dressing on her head."* 

He must have noted with the others all the splendour 
and all the scandal, all the good points and all the 
fatilts of her upon whom all eyes were turned, "Pallas," 
who " had a trick by herfelf for her clothes were not so 
much below the knee but that we might fee a woman had 
both feete and legs w^ I never knew before, fhe had 
a pair of bufkins fett w*^ ridi ftones, a helmett full 
of Jewells, and her whole attire embofsed w^ Jewells 
of feuerail fafhions."* 

At the close of the masque, he was "taken out"* by 
Lady Bedford, Queen Anne's greatest favourite,* to 

■ "For gaUiardes and canmtoea tbey went by difcreticiii, and the 
yong Prince was tost from hand to bond liif a t*n«ig hni The La: 
Bedford and La: fulan tooke owt the two anibafsadora; and tbey 
beftirred thetnfelfe very liuely: fpeceally the Spaniard for the Speoi^ 
galliard thewed himfelf a Itisty old retieller." Carieton to Chamber- 
lain, 15 January, 1603, in State Papers DomeaUe James I, vi, No. 31. 

'See TV FMtOTo/tke7^wb>Gi>iU«MM, by San)ueID(uiiel,iDH.A. 
Evans, EntUtk Masguea (1898), 4. 

' Letter from Carieton to Chamberlain, 15 January, 1603, in Slait 
Papers DomtsUc Jama I, vi. No. 31. 

* "After this the maslceis danced their own meaBures, which being 
ended, and they ar« ready to take oat the Lords, the three graces sang. " 
Visum qS Tvidtt Gcddesses, by Samuel Daniel, in H. A. Evans, Bm^ish 
liasques (1S98), 15. 

* "I hear <d none she [Queen Anne) bath admitted to ber Privy 
chamber or in place near her save the La: Bedford who was sworn of 
the Privy-chamber in Scotland." Letter from Carieton to Thos. 
Parry, aS Jan., 1603, in John Nichols, Pretretus, i, 19a 
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whom the masque of the evemng was dedicated.* 
Tliere, as his beautiful red gown mingled with the sky- 
blue, * the sea-gieen, * and the other striking costumes of 
the " Goddefses " " who did theyr parts, " * he gave such 
satisfaction that the En^ish Court, in which he had 
been the centre of attraction for the evening, pronounced 
him "a lusty old reveller."* In richness of costume, 
in the sympathies of the audience, and in gracefulness, 
the commendations of the crowd gave him second place 
only to "Pallas" who "of all for goode grace and goode 
footemanship — bare the bell away."* But she who 
"bare the bell away" did not think it beneath her to 
wear a scarf and a red belt ("band^^^lle") in honoured 
^e Spanish Ambassador for whom Beaumont reports 
the whole f6te was given. Before the eyes of all the 
Court and of all the representatives of foreign nations, 
de Tassis thus advertised the good feeling between Spain 
and England, llie King closed the entertainment by 
taking the Spaniard with him to a banquet at his own 
table in his private chamber contrary to a pnmiise he 
had made the French on this point.' 

While de Tassts was so brilliantly advertising the 
success of the Spanish cause in the English Court, 
while politiaans were speculating that "ye French 
f eems to be greatly dif contented that he was flatly 
refufed to be admitted"' to the Qtieen's masque, 

■ See Vision of Twdte Goddesses. 

■ See H. A. Evans, BneUsk Masques (1898), 3-^. 

' See Carleton to Chamberluo, 1 5 Jan., 1603, in Slate Papers Domestic 
James I, vi. No. 31. 

«See Carleton to Chamberlain, 15 Jaouaiy, i6q3, in State Papers 
Domestic James I, vi. No. 3i, supra 15'. 

'See ibid. 'See^>pendiz,6. 

T See Carleton to Chamberiatn, 1$ Januaiy, 1603, in Slate Papers 
Domestic Jamos I, vi. No. 31. 
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Beaumont was reporting every detail even to the 
matter of the red gown and the Spanish favours worn 
by the Queen, to the French Court, and asking for 
instructions as to his future procedure. ' His attitude 
toward the Christmas entertainment, including his 
threat against the Spaniard's life, was not the result of 
sudden temper or mere personal enmity as has been 
erroneously supposed. ' 

Ambassadors were mere figureheads through whom 
the intricate game of European politics was played. 
When invitations to the masques were issued to them, 
it was stipulated that these invitaticms had for their 
purpose the honotiring of the kings their masters,' and 
when the ambassadors aorepted such invitations it was 
in the name of their sovereigns. * These men were in 
perfect touch with the governments they represented 
and followed the minute instructions sent them,* or 
suffered the serious consequences of the slightest 
deviation. It was dangerous business to tamper with 

■ See Appendix, 6. 

• '"Hie receptioD (d ambassadors, however, who had hastened to 
coDgmtulate the Kii% on his acceCficoi was not unattended we shall 
fiod with those pettf jealousies and continual bickerings in which 
npresentatJvea of foreign courts seem to have spent most of their 
time." Ernest Law, in his edition of Tht Vision of ffu Twdte 
Goddesses {1880), Introduction, 10-11. 

Cf. also supra, 3'. ' See Appendix, 51 el passim. 

* See infra, 79 et passim. ' See ittfra, 51 L 

See the conduct of Boderie, successor to Beaumcmt, who sent couriers 
express to France for instructions concemiog the masque of 1608, re- 
fusing to act in any detail on his own initiative. Boderi^ Ati^assadet, 
m, 8-13. 

"je lui portercns tout le respect quit me sermt possible au nom de 
Tfttre majeati, maisqne les Prinoes pouvoient fe lelascber a des chases 
qui m'estoient ni Udtes ni convenables a leurs ministers. " Beaumont 
to Henry IV, 33 Jan., 1604 in Kini's MSS., cxiv, f. 706. See tiaoKinz's 
USS.,cav,t.6 s-6. 
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or blunder in the complicated international difficult!^ 
of the time and at least one ambassador to the English 
Court, during the reign of James I, narrowly esc^>ed 
with his life for such an error. ' 

In the case just under discussion, the French Court 
was notified as early as October, 1603, of the coming 
event of the Queen's masque, then in process of pre- 
paration.' A long letter from Beaumont, 13 (O. S. 3) 
Jan. i6o(3)-4, warned Henry IV ci the a»ning struggle 
over the invitations to the masque. * Again, some five 
days after the dose of the Christmas entertainment, the 
French Ambassador reviewed the entire situation in 
letters, one to Henry IV and one to his Prime Minister, 
recounting all the events of the preceding week with 
their dipltmiatic bearing, and asking for an expression 
of the attitude of the French King and his Council 
toward his procedure.* King Henry answered these 
inquiries on the second of Fetmtary (22 Jan. O. S.), 
following, commending Beaumont for the manner in 
which he had represented him and had obeyed his 
orders.* 

'See, Caiendof of State Papers 7flM(fan, xiii, p. zlvii, lii; jiv pattim} 
XV passim, lor the persecatbii of Antonio Foacarini («4io had been Am* 
bauador in England) unjustly charged irith ^1^lfn^^^f■^l^l*^i(^ to the 
Venetian canse. Hia trial was held before the Council <^ Ten and be was 
acquitted by a vote of eight to seven only. 

• See Kint'f USS. 'See Kiiit'i USS^ cxxiv, f. 673. 

*Ei»i's USS., cxztv, f. 706. To th« Kiag. The letter to 
Villeniy, not quoted, ccotains nothing not induded in the letter to the 
King except the request quoted bdow: "en toute verity conunent 
Ca Majesty et Mese^ de son conseil aoroot BppnavA ma prooeduK. " 
Kiat's USS., czxtv, f. 716. Beaumcnt to ViUeroy, 33 {O. S. 13] Jan. 
tCo(3]-4|. ( "Monsieur Beaumont: . . . 

Vous avei tres dignement et a mon ooatentement accompli tes 
oommdemens que je voua avoia faits par mes preoedentes. " King 
Henry IV to Beaumont, 3 Feb., 1604 [O. S., aa Jan., 1603] in King's 
MSS., cxxiv, f. 737. Despite this commendadoa Boderie later points 
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Beaumont, though he tried to make the outlook as 
hopeful as he could, confessed himself and his country 
vanquished, outlined advices of changed poUdes to 
meet changed conditions, and received in exchange 
directions to placate Queen Anne (who had been fotmd 
to be somewhat of a power in the new administraticm), 
to encourage her husband to bring restraint to bear 
upon her and also to impress upon her, ' if possible, the 
injury dcme to the reputation of her person and of the 
state by her favotu^ to the Spanish Ambassador. ' 

The entire matter of the Christmas masques, 1603-4, 
as detailed in the preceding pages was concerned with 
the peace which Spain was attempting to make,* and 
all the important powers of Europe were involved, * but 
the other Continental powers were so dependent upon 
Prance and Spain and so overshadowed by them that it 
is only occasionally that they are mentioned in the corre- 
spondence of the time, so far as it has been examined 
for the present treatment ' For ^cample the presence 
of the "Poladc" Ambassador with the Spaniard at 
the Queen's masque is mentioned by Carleton without 
comment.' 

out that Beaomont erred dq^omaticKUy in acoeptmg the iitntfttioiiEor 
the maBque of Jan. I, 1603-4. 

' See Appendix, 7. ■ See Appendix, 8 and 9. 

'Supra, $,9', ii'ft joulm. * See Appendix, 10. 

' The correspondence of the flmbaiaadora of leaser powers as Florence, 
Savoy, Denmark, Holland, the Netheriands, the German states, 
Nonraj, Sweden, etc., mutt be cartfuQy considered before the final 
word can be said concerning the significance of their presence at English 
Court masques. Little of this correspondence has been accessible for 
the present treatment. 

*"TbetoodBy following [Jan. S, 1604, N. S.] was the great day of the 
Queen's maaque at which was prefent the Spanish and Polack Ambafsa- 
dors w^ their traynes and the moat part of the Florentbea and 
Savoyards; but not the ambassadors themfelfs, who were in so strong 
competition for place and precedence that to displeafe nether it was 
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In the case of the Queen's masque, the most impor- 
tant minor quarrel omcemed the respective rights of 
the ambassadors of Florence and Savoy.' To avoid 
displeasing either by settling the "contenti(m for 
precedence" between them it was thought best to 
invite neither, though their trains were admitted as 
spectators.' 

The months foUowii^ James's first Christmas in 
England brought small comfort to the French who saw 
the achievement of the Spanish wishes in the treaty of 
August 1 8, 1604. At the coming ChrKtmas festivities, 
1604-5, however, the French hoped to retrieve some of 
the prestige lost during the first holidays, and the year. 
The season was to be opened by a Court masque given 
in honour (tf the marriage of Sir PhiUp Herbert and 
Lady Susan Vere, on December 27, 1604. * The prefer- 
ence of the English Court for one person rather than for 
another in the capacity of a private individual did not 
seriously concern the world. But preference for an am- 
bassador advertised friendly relations with the country 

tlxnight beet to lett both alone. " Cariettm to Chamberiain, 15 Jan., 
1603, 0. S., in State Papers Dotnettic James t, vi. No. 3i. 

' "The embaasadors of Sauoy and florenze were b«are at gieat con- 
tention for precedence and our King could not accomodate it or at least 
would not, and by that occasion I suppose the Sauoyan made the less 
staje, be^nge goen from hence about 16 dayes past or rather more. " 
Letter of OrtelHo Renxo, 31 Jan., 1603/4, 0. S., in Stale Papers Domestic 
James I, vi, No. 37. ' Siipra, 19', 

It was quite the customary thing to invite the followers of an 
ambassador as mere spectators, even when the Ambassador was not 
invited, lliey were given a place usually in " scaffolds "built for their 
accommodation above the King. Ordinarily th^ were admitted pm- 
miscuously for the occadon, but at times when fe^ings of bitterness ran 
h^h between countJies, to avoid contention or open niptore, separate 
scafiolds were erected or some division made to separate the contin- 
gents. Ambassadors were thus enabled to get from their foUowars a 
complete leport of the evening's entertainment. 'See Appendix, 11. 
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he represented To avoid expressmg such preference, 
therefOTe, the King invited both the French and 
Spanish ambassadors to this first masque as private 
individuals. ' 

The invitation to Beaumont was accconpanied by the 
explanation that die Spanish Ambassador was pleased 
to be present at this masque, and that therefore neither 
man could be invited in his official capacity.' Beau- 
mont found this invitation offensive because it sub* 
ordinated him to the Spaniard. Moreover he feared 
lest his acceptance of the invitation to the first masque 
might, as on the former occasion, prejudice his invita- 
tion to the Queen's masque again arranged for Twelfth- 
night.* So he begged to be excused from attending, 
explaining to the King that he was so ill as to be unable 
to be out for a fortni^t As appears later, this illness 
was the common form <rf regret offered to excuse the 
absence of an ambassador from a masque where bis 
presence would not coincide with his diplomatic plans. * 

The English social obligation to the two chief am- 
bassadors being removed by the pretended illness of the 
one and the acceptance of a private invitation by the 
other, the way was open for showing special favour to 
tiie Venetian Ambassador, who represented the power 
of next importance. ■ He was invited to attend the 

■ This meant that they should oome dreeeed in the <v>f rt wiii* of tbor 
conntries, nstialljr disguised (see infra, 95 et pasnm) to prevent any 
erobamaament by coofnsion of the indiridiial and the a m bawador. 
TlKjr sat among their trains and received no recognitioa from the 
Sovereign or from any member of his family. They were merely 
q>ectatoTa, sot invited guests, for iriioee entertainment, no one assumed 
serious responsibility. '- ' Appendix, 11. 

*See«ijVa,78', Appendix, St etfamm. Seealao Appendix, 11. 

* The fiiJit between France and Spun for Continental supremacy, 
later invohnng not only the Low Countries but Bohemia and the German 
states, made Venice a power of inqtortanoebecMise^ita location. The 
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wedding dinner, the supper, and the masque. On 
the day appdnted he was brought to the palace where 
he was received with gratifying attentions and seated 
in the place of honour, opposite the Prince at the bride's 
table. Although the King was evidently coiuting 
the good will of Venice in all this, an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance threatened for a time to thwart his purposes. 
This is so well told by the Venetian Ambassador in 
his official report to the Doge and Senate, that it seems 
well to give his version of it here just as it stands. 

The eve of the Epiphany, St. Stephen's day, old style. 
Sir Lewis Lewknor, the receiver of Ambassadors, visited 
me to tell me in his Majesty's name that the next day 
the marriage of Sir Philip Herbert (arber) Groom-of-the- 
Chamber and prime favourite of his Majesty would be 
celebrated at Court. Sir Philip is brother of the Earl of 
Pembroke, who is married to a niece of Secretary Cedl. 
The King invited me to be present and in the name of the 
couple begged me to honour their wedding. I replied that 
I fdt highly flattered and woidd attend, I asked if any 
other ambassadors were to be invited; Sir Lewis replied 
that if they came at all it would be incognito, so as to avoid 
all quarrd about precedence. I asked if I was to dine at 
the King's table; he said that detail was not yet settled, 
but that when he came to fetch me next morning he would 
tell me. This he did, and informed me that the King and 
Queen would dine in their own private apartments, and I 
would sit at the bride and brid^room's table along with the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Hoistein. I enquired as 
to the arrangement of the guests and Sir Lewis said the 
bride would take the head of the table, the Prince on her 
right, I opposite and the Duke next to me; the rest of the 

state lAicb succeeded in hniiting Venice in its power, or in hftving that 
country as a friend, had an excellent gateway through which to attadc 
or Bupport the inland territories. 

Diqmzec by Google 
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table would be filled with the Lords of Council and Court 
Officials and their wives. This seemed to me a position 
sufficiently honourable for your Serenity's ambassador, so 
I went to Court. After the service we took our places at 
table in the order explained. I could see that the Duke 
of Holstein was rather put out. After the banquet was 
over, and very sumptuous it was, everyone retired to his 
own apartments till the servants had prepared the room for 
dancing till suppertime. But so great was the crowd that 
dancing was out of the question, and so everybody kept 
his room till supper. As suppertime approached someone 
said to me that the crush was so great that he feared they 
would not be able to serve it. Presently someone said that 
the bride had taken her place, but such was the confusion 
that many guests had left. While I was waiting for the 
Chamberlain to conduct me to table, as he had done in 
the morning, I heard that the bride and the Prince were 
seated and that the Duke had got my place. I had just 
sent one of my suite to see whether it was true, wiien Sir 
Lewis arrived in a passion, swearing that he would go and 
find out what the Chamberlain meant by neglecting to 
conduct me to table; at that moment the Chamberlain 
himself appeared and begged most earnestly to be pardoned, 
as the error was great, it was true, but it had happened 
tfarot^ inadvertence. I replied that such errors were 
easily pardoned, but that I feared this was a ruse; and 
anyway in order to avoid being exposed to further mistakes, 
I intended to go home. He implored me to wait till he 
had spoken to the King. I consented, but informed him 
positively that I would not attend the masquerade unless 
my place of the morning was secured for me. Meantime 
they served me supper in Cecil's rooms; and presently 
there came thither Sir (Roger) Aston, gentleman-in-waiting 
to the King, to beg me in bis Majesty's name to excuse the 
occurrence and to bdieve that it was entirely due to the 
crowd and confusion, and to say that he was waiting for 
me in his own rooms to take me with him to the mas< 
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querade. I replied that I thanked the King, but that I was 
waiting an answer from the Chamberlain as to certain 
questions I had addressed to him. The Chamberlain shortly 
after appeared and said the King was still waiting for 
me, and assured me that I should have my place- I accord- 
ingly went at once to the King's rooms n^ch Z found full 
of ladies and the Lords of the Council. They one and all 
b^^ed me not to take in bad part what was the result of 
pure accident, as I should presently be convinced. At 
this moment their Majesties left their rooms ; Z bowed to 
them, and the King took me by the hand and walking 
towards the hall, where the masque was prepared, he said 
that in such a confusion it was impossible to avoid some such 
accident but that I might rest assured that bis intention 
was to do all honour to the re{H%sentative of the Republic. 
I replied that the aflEection which the Republic bore to his 
person merited the regard he felt for her. With this we 
reached the hall of the masque: the Duke of Holstein 
walking in front uncovered. We entered a box by five or 
six steps ; in it were two chairs ; the King took one the Queen 
the other, a stool was prepared for me on the King's right, 
and another for the Duke on the Queen's left but be 
would not sit down; he preferred to stand uncovered, for 
the three hours the masque and ballo lasted. This has 
convinced me that the mistake was really an accident, or at 
least was not within the cognisance of his Majesty. If I 
had left the s(%ne at once as I at first intended, I should not 
have discovered his Majesty's real feelings, nor demon- 
strated tbem to the whole court. London lath January 
1604 [5].' 

This masque of the marriage of Sir Philip Herbert 
and Lady Susan Vera has not come down to us. The 
text, author, and title are still unknown, but Carleton 

■ Letter from Nicolo MoUn to the Doge and Senate ta Calendar qf 
Slalt Papers Venettan, x, 306. 
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tells his friend Chamberlain that the masquers were 
amcmg the biggest men about the Court. 

Theyre conceit ttbs a reprefentaon of Jtmoes temple at 
the lower end of the great hall, w^f was vawted and within 
it the mafkers feated w^ ftaves of lights about them, and it 
was no ill fhew. they were brought ia by the fower f easons 
of the yeare and Hymeneus: w^ for fongs and fpeadies 
was as goode as a play. Theyre apparel was rather costly 
then cumly; but theyr daadng full of life and variety; 
onely ST Tho : Germain had lead in his heales and f ometimes 
forgott what he was doing. 

Carleton also notes the incident which MoHn narrates 
in such detail. He says: 

The Venetian Amb ; was there pref ent, and was a wed- 
ding guest all the day; but one thing he tooke ill and not 
w^owt caufe that being brought after diner to the clofet 
to retire himself he was there forgotten and fuffered to 
walke owt his fupper w^ he tooke afterwards privately 
in my Lf (^ Cranboms chamber.' 

The Spanish Ambassadc^ was not tif course, present 
at the dinner or supper, but attended the masque 
privately as invited "and fate among his men dis- 
guised."* 

On the Thursday following, "the Spaniard made a 

> CBTletoa to Chamberlain, 7 Januai?, t60i«-[s] in SlaU Papers 
DonusUe James I, xii, No. 6. 

■"The Spani^ Amb. was there likewife but difgnifed." Carleton 
to Chamberlain, 7 Jan., i6o4-(5], O. S., in State Papers DomesUe James I, 
qii,No.6. 

"He [Spamsh AmbosndoT] waa privately at the firnt mask and fate 
among his men disgmfed." Carleton to Winwood, Jan., i6o4-[5l 
(tn 6t^ ^vai),ia&t RxifihWiawxiA, Memorials ^ Eliiabttk and Kini 
James I. (1735), u, 44- 

For the custom of wearing masks b^ people who wished to attend a 
public function in a private capad^ cf . itifra. 
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folemne diner to the D: of Hoist and the greatest part 
of the Court. The Ladies he presented wV" fans and 
gloves, and ended his entertainment w^ a play and a 
banquet."* 



The Masque of Blackness, written under the Queen's 
direction by Ben Jonson,* followed on Twelfthnight. * 
Thou^ Beaumont and his country made every attempt 
to secure the coveted invitation to this masque, the 
Court seems to have intended to follow the same plans 
as in the case oi the marriage masque and to invite the 
ambassadors to come "as private men to a private 
sfwrt."* It will be remembered that in the preceding 
year the Court yielded to the French claim to Twelfth- 
night privileges without granting the spirit of the 
claim. I Beaumont bad no instructions to for^o the 
claim or to admit eqtiality with the Spanish Ambassador 
by going to the present masque in the same rank with 
him. He had, however, previously given out the story 

> Caristxtn to Chambedwn, 7 January, i6o4-(5] O. S., in SbUe Papers 
Domestic James I, lii, No. 6. For the probable dgnificsnos of this 
ci.titpra,3-8. 

■ See Ben Jonson, Works, ootes and memoira bf Wm. GiSord, edited 
by F. Cumui^ham (1903)1 iii, 3- 

' See Calendar (^ State Papers FeMfMif, x, 3i3. 

^''AtnightwehadtheQueen'smaslceintheBanquettingHoufe . . . 
The Spanish and Venetian Ambolfadors were both pieeent and tate 
by the King in f tate ; at which MonCeur Beaumont quanela la extremely 
that he faith the whole court is Spaniah: But by his favour he should 
fall out with none but himself for they were all indi&erently invited to 
come as private men to a private sport; whidi he refufing the Spanish 
Ambaffador willingly aoc^ted and being there, feeing no cause to the 
contrary he put off Don Taxis and took upon him Bl SeHor Embaxadour 
iriietan he outfbipt our little moi^euT." Carleton to Wiawood, 
January, i6o4-(5l, in lUlph Winwood, Uemorials, il, 44. 

) See supra, 14, also 14'. 
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of his " illness "■ and had failed to announce his recovery. 
This circumstance removed the question of precedence 
and enaUed de Tassis through "vigorous represen- 
tations at Court to secure for himself" the coveted 
invitation. 

Not imtil January sixth, the day of the masque, were 
the invitations issued.* It was then too late for 
Beaumont to correct his blunder. Conscious of his 
own mistake and angry that the Spaniard had profited 
by it, he abused the Master of Ceremonies, sent from 
the King on behalf of his Majesty to "enquire how the 
Ambassador was, and to say how much his Majesty, 
regretted" that the ambassador's illness prevented 
him "from attending the Queen's masque."* 

Whether the King was really imposed upon by his 
o£5oeis in securing the invitation for Spain, as was 
alleged* or whether he was glad of the excuse to show 
favours to Spain, is not certain. The Spanish Ambas- 
sador was not only invited "to go publidy"* to Tfu 
Masque of Blackness and permitted to hear the praises 
of "Britania" in all his ambassadorial glory at the right 
hand of "Albion"* (James I) under the state, but when 
the "azure and silver"' clad, masquers, "danced with 
their men several measures and corantos"' "he was 
taken out to dance and footed it lite a luf ty old gallant 

^Seetnpra,3t. *Supm,a6K ■ See Appendix, ta. 

* "In obedicDce to hia orders he [Leiricenor) csme cm to tell me that 
I was to go publicly to Court. He did not find me in, bat left a me»> 
nge that I was to be at the Spanish Ambassador's house at the fourth 
houT of the night, and go together to the Court. This was done and 
we were conducted to the Cng's chambers, where his Majesty appeared 
about the seventh hour, and moved on to the place where they gave the 
masque, wfaidi was very beautiful and sumptuous." Ibid. 

' Ben Jonsco, Works (1903), iii, 7. * Ben Jonson, Works (1903), iii, 4. 

> Ben Jooson, Works (1903), iii, ?• 
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with his country woman. He took out the Queen and 
fcn^ot not to Kii^ her band though there was danger 
it would have left a mark on his hps."' 

If he felt that the masquers with their "black faces 
and hands w'!' were painted and bare up to the elbowes, 
was a very lothfome fight," it did not appear. No 
one observed it if he approved of the sentiment of one 
Englishman who failed to appreciate the heavy expense 
and who was "fory that ftrangers fhould fee owr court 
fo ftrangely difguifed. " ' 

He saw the "landtschap"* in which "The indecorum 
was that there was all Fifh and no water,"* He saw 
the unruly crowd in which "The confufion in getting 
in was f o great, that fome Ladies lie by it and complaine 
of the f uiy of the white f taf es. "' He must have known 
tiiat "In the pafeages through the galleries they were 
fhutt up in feveral heapes betwixt dores and there 
ftayed till all was ended."' He could scarcely have 
failed to see the crush when "in the cununing owt a 
banquet w^ was prepared for the K: in the great 
chamber was overturned table and all before it was 
fkarce touched. " * He must have known too of "what 
lofses there were of chaynes, Jewels, purees and fuch 
like loofe ware, " ' but none of those things were impor- 
tant in the face of what he had achieved. 

In the presence of all the Court and of all the repre- 

' Letter from Carletoa to Wmwood, Jaanaiy, i6a4-{5}, in Ra^h 
Winwood, Memorials, ii, 44. 

■ Letters from Carleton to Chamberlain, 7 Januar]', 1604-15], in Slalt 
Papert Domestic James I, xii. No. 6. 

» Ben Jonson, Works (1903)1 iii, 3- 

4 Letter from Carleton to Winwood, JonnAiT, l6<H-|5l, in Ralph 
Winwood, Uemoriats, ii, 44. 

' Carieton to Chamberlain, 7 Janxmty, 1604-19], in StaU Papers 
Domestic James I, xii, No. 6. 
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sciitatives of European powers he had received and 
returned the compliments which announced to the world 
the suprema*^ ci Spain in the matter of England's 
friend^p. 

Two days after the masque, Beaumont was received 
in audience by James to whom he "complained very 
loudly of what had taken place, tiiough he laid the 
blame on five or six officials who had done him this 
wrong and his master this disservice. He charged 
them with being thoroug^y corrupted by Spain, and 
declared with great vehemence that he must report all 
to his master. " The King promised him redress but 
without satisfying him. He wrote to \^eroy that 
James's expressed displeasure toward the c^cials was 
simulated and that the Court was all under the influence 
of Spain.' 

It is not to be supposed, that England alone, ci 
European .powers, used the masque for diplomatic ends. 
In Prance and Spain especially most interesting compli- 
catitms were worked out through the popular mediuii;i. 
The scope of the present treatment, however, excludes 
most of tiiose from consideration or even from mention, 
but the present case is an exception. 

Shortly after the diplomatic manoeuvres just con- 
adered, the French Queen entertained tiie King, her 
husband, with a masque given at the Louvre. Henry 
IV took tiiis occasion to impress upon the Duke of 
Lenox, English Ambassador extraordinary to Prance, 
with what serious displeasure he regarded the Ei^^ish 
treatment of his representative in Lcmdcm.' 

The mission of the French Ambassador in England 
was clearly a failure. Beaumont was unable to further 

■See Appendix, 13. • See Appendix, 14. 
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the Prencb-Engtish marriage alliance, to bring about 
"the renewal of the andeat alliance between France 
and Scotland" or "to procure invitations to pub- 
lic ceremonies with precedence over the Spanish 



The Spanish prefennent at the English Court was 
recognised on all hands. Other countries which had 
begun to talk of a Spanish marriage alliance at the 
conclusion of the treaty,* now spoke of that matter 
more publicly and with more assurance. > 

Beaumont felt his disgrace and his failure most 
keenly. The details of all that had happened, he sent 
by Sieur D'auval to Henry IV and wrote both to \^- 
leroy and to the King, explaining that the change of 
affairs in England produced upon him an unbearable 
" disgust and melancholy " and asking fOT his immediate 
recall. ^ 

Not until November following his request was 
Beaumont permitted to return to Prance.* lliree 
reasons were given to the world for his recall, "The 
seizure of doth at Rouen; a libd on the King of Eng- 
land ; the ezdusion of the French Ambassador from the 

■ See Appendix, 15. 'Cttupra, 

I "The Ambassador of the Archduloa (FlaiideTB) who nil! be a soa of 
Prendent Richardet, U eq>ected here; some say as Ambassador extra- 
(Mdinaiy till d'Arembeig's son-in-law shall arrive. Any way there is a 
miiKHU' that the Archduke has opintoos coocenung Flanders vei; 
diSerent from those of Spain, and that he finds he must keep his own 
envoy at this Court to look after his interests ; all the more so as niraour 
is rife that there will be a match between the Prince of Wales and the 
In&nta who will bring the Low Conntries as her dower." Nicolo Molin 
to the Dogeand Senate, 30 [O. S. 30] December, 1604, in Cakrtdcr of 
Slait Papers Venetian, x, 203. ^See Appendix, 13. 

( "Fiimlly they have a deep suspicion of France, whose Ambassador 
left eight days ago without awaiting his successor. " Nicolo Molin to 
the Doge aod Senate, 17 Nov., 1605, in CdUiiiar of State Papers 
Venetian, i. No. 443. 
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Court festival in London. "' He took with him besides 
the di^easure of the Ei^ilish Court, the odium at- 
tached to a suspicion conceniing his connection with 
the Gunpowder Plot.* 

Since Beaumont's successcn- did not reach England 
tantil the following May (1606) the Spaniard was left 
wliolly master of the situation during the Court festivi- 
ties c£ the Christmas seascm 1605-6. In all his accus- 
tomed glory > de Tassis attended Hymenai, the marriage 
masque of Twelftbnight written by Jonson to celebrate 
the healing of a great political breach between two of 
the greatest houses of England. The thirteen-year-old 
daugjiter of the House of Suffolk was imited in marriage 
to the fourteen-year-old descendant of the House of 



£a the presence of the Spanish Ambassador the 
masquers courtesied to the King as "Reason" gave 
James X credit for the peace and union within his 
kingdom: 

Up youths! hold up your %bts in air, 
And shake abroad your flaming hair. 
Now more united, and in gait. 
As you in pairs do front the state. 
With grateful honours thank his grace 
That hath so glorified the place: 
And as in circle you depart. 
Linked hand in hand, so heart in heart 
May all those bodies still remain 
Whom he with so much sacred paia 
No less hath bound within bis realms 
Than they are with the ocean's streams. 



■ The Queen's masque. See A. Badoer, Venetian I 
Ftanot, to the Dc^ and Senate, in Caltiular ^ Slate Papers y«fMftdM, 
z. No. 343. ■ See Appendix, 16. 'See Appendix, 17. 
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Long may his Union find increase. 
As be to ours hath deigned his peacel ■ 

When the "ladies" whose "attire was wholly new 
f or the inventicoi and full (^ glory,"* "took fcnth other 
persons (men and women) " to dance other measures, 
galliards and corantos,>de Tassis was "tal^n out" for 
the dance together with the Prince, the Archduke's 
Ambassador, the Duke and others. "And the men 
gleaned out the Queen, the bride and the greatest of 
the ladies."^ But the dress of the Spaniard so far 
surpassed that oi the remainder of the company that 
the spectators measured the extreme elegance, the cost 
and beauty of the masquers' attire by the lesser ele^^ce 
(rfhis.* 

English friendliness for Spain was marked by the 
attitude toward a marriage alliance. During the first 
year erf James's reign it was not even openly suggested; 
the following year Spain timidly proposed it while at 
the present time it was being op^y urged by England. * 

The correspondence of the time concerns itself 
almost wholly with the Gunpowder Plot, which shook 
England from end to end, and gave that country a 
sufficient number of domestic problems to occupy it 
to the neglect oi foreign affairs for a time. The sudden 
disappearance of the French Ambassador, coinciding 
with the time of the discovery of the plot, and the 
interruption of friendly diplomatic relations, gave the 
friends of Spain an opportunity to further the cause 
of Spain and to cast suspicion upon Prance. Henry 
rV, forced to assume the defensive, sent a special ambas- 

* Ben Jonson, Works (1903}, iil, 37. 

■ Ben Jonson, Works (1903), iii, 39, contrast with The Masque qf 
tluTwtheCoddatei.toTtxamplt. 'Btujoaaan, Works {1903), iii, ati. 

* See supra, it '. iSupn,$Q'. 
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sador to congratulate James upon his escape, and wrote 
a personal letter in which he offered to make an example 
of Beaiamont if the slightest particle of the charge 
against him were found to be true. ' 

To fortify himself against the oppodtion which pub- 
lished itself through the Gunpowder Plot, James ar- 
ranged for the marriage of one of his most favoured 
Scotchmen with an English lady in very high standing. 
He appointed the marriage festivities for the Christmas 
season 1606-7 when the nuptials might be honoured by 
the masque of Twelfthnight. The masque, written 
by Thomas Campion for the marriage ctf Lord Hay ' and 
his bride,' resounded with the extravagant praises of 
the recently threatened King — ^his love of Scotland and 
the successful unicm, und^ him, of the two countries. 

O then great Monarch with how wife a care 

Do you thef e bloods devided mixe in one. 

And with like confanguinities prepare 

The high and everliving Union 

Tweene Scots, and English: who can wonder then 

If he that marries fcii^domes, marries men?< 

Occupied with these domestic troubles, England was 
forced to announce a change of policy toward Conti- 

■ See tupra, 30. See also Appendix, 18. 

■ James Hay, first Eart of Carlyle, first Viaootmt Doncaiter, and first 
Baron Hay (died 1636). See DicHimary of Nationai Biagrapky, 1908; 
Bullen, A. H., Works of Dr. Thomas Campion, 145 sq.; Jc^ Nichok, 
Progresses of James I, II, 103 sq.; Gardi^r, History of E»ifa*d, il, 
Tiii; Uoyd, SMe Worthies, 774. 

> Daughter and beir to Loid Denney. See A. H. Bullen, Works of 
Zh. Thomas Campion, 145. 

4 Thomas Campion, The Description of a mashe, PrefenUd Itfore Ih* 
Kinges maie/tie at White-Hall on Twlfih NithI loft, «K ftoMOW (>f tt« 
tord Hayes, and his Bride (1607), A'. 

See also A. H. Bullen, Works of Dr. Thomas Campion, 145. 
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nental powers. Salisbtuy was at some pains to impress 
upon foreign representatives in the Court assurances 
of English neutraJity. He shrewdly advertised that 
England was in position to accept favours from all 
countries without showing preference for any.' A 
close scrutiny of England's procedure, however, does 
not indicate indifference. The behavioiur of the Ei^Iish 
Ambassador in Venice shows her acute concern over 
Spanish interference in Italy even while she was urging 
the marriage alliance and in other ways courting the 
favour of Spain.* 

Besides this the coming of a new ambassadc^ from 
Paris, gives evidence of a willingness to heal the breach 
with Fiance, the known arch-enemy of Spain and 
friend d Scotland. ■ 

The ^ect of these events upon the Masque of Lord 
Hay and his Bride oa Twelfthnight, 1606-7, ^ ^^'^'^ ^ 
the fact that no ambassadors were invited. < For this 
the newly arrived French Ambassador, Boderie, remem- 
bering Beaumont's failure, c^ered a fervent "Thank 
God. " Boderie's report of his first Christmas in the 
English Court indicates what he believed to be the 
cause of some of the Spanish success. He made 
significant comment on the smallness of his own gift 
to the married pair, compared widi that of Spain. 

■"Bat tliej [English] haw an id«ft lepeatedfy impressed upon DM by 
the Bart of SaliBbmy, namely' th&t the crown of England is like a maiden, 
to whom two powerful princes ue pMTiag court; if she favoara oaa she 
■ngers the other; her policy, therefore, is to preserve heivdfisdated and 
aknte, more especially as she is in a pontion to so do quite eaaly, as she 
need neither fear nor want anybody ; and in this way she may pMserre 
the love of both her mitois. " Nicolo Molin, Report on En^and pre- 
unitd to Ae GoMmmmt of Vemct i* 1607, in Cakndof oj .Slois Papen 
Vttutian, z, 518, No. 739. 
See also Caloniar 0} State Papers Venetiam, x, pvsim, 
• See Appendix, 19. ' Supra, 14. 4 See i^ipeo^ aa 
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Though he questioned the efiBdency of such means, he 
lat^ requested pennisdon to follow Spain's example. 

The masque was not wholly successful. The Queen 
who had always been known to be a friend to Spain," 
refused to be present, alleging illness, and even the King 
failed to show the enthusiasm that the occasicHi 
warranted.* 

As the Christmas season of 1607-8 approached, 
James I directed the Queen to prepare a masque.' 
fliou^ it had been Ben Jonson's and probably 
Queene Anne's plan on Twelftbnight, 1605, to produce 
Tke Masque of Beauty or some other masque as early 
as Twelftbnight, 1606,* political conditions, as we have 
seen, prevented. It had been three years' since her 

'Supra. 

• "The Court ia entiiely occa{»ed with prepttntiona for tha mar- 
riage, the King staying on for it veiy imwilliiigly, but aa he himadf aayt 
he Gousolea himself irith dreamiiig of the chaae." Zoii Goistiniaii, 
Venetian Ambaasador in England to the Di^e and Senate, ii Jan. 
[O.S. I], i607,[s CaitTidaT of SiaU Faptrt V«>>«(ian, 1,453, No. 660. 

* "Un autre indioe que je preus encore, qn'on tAche de faire paroltre 
moma de manvoif e vokutd covers lef -dita Catholiqoea, eft que le Rot en 
poitont poor fa chaffe, ayant ordonnS & \h Reine de preparer nn bal 
poor ces fete« de Noti, & s'etant chaigd de la depenfe, leqoelle vn dit 
devoir Atre de plus de fix ou fept mille ecus (car on net cauioit rien 
faire id pour pen) on renaarque, que prefqne tontea les Damea que la 
Reine appeUtes pour en ttre foit Catholiques." Boderie to Puiaienx, 
30 Dec. [O. S. loj, 1607, in Le Fevre de la Bodeiie Ambcuiadei, ii, 490. 

4 "So that this night the year gone ronnd, yon do again salute Uiis 
ground." The ifotgtw <>f BlackneK, Ben Jonaon, Works (1903), iii. 8. 

Cf. also ii^a, 36. 

*" Two years being now past that Her Majesty had intermitted these 
del^hts, and the third almost come, it was her highness's pleasure 
again to glorify the court, and command that I should think on aatat 
fit presentment which should answer the former, still keeping them the 
nme peraona, the daughters <A Niger, but their beauties varied accord- 
ing topromiBe,andth^tinieof absence excnaed, with four more added 
to their number." The Maigiu of Btaitty. Ben Jonson, IPorii (1903), 
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Majesty had given a great Court masque and all eyes 
were turned toward the new event. ' James was pleased 
to burden himself with the cost without stint' and the 
entire Court gave themselves over to the discussion of 
the magnificence of the preparations to the exclusion 
of all business. * Ben Jonson, who had achieved high 
fame as a masque writer, was set to work by the Queen 
on ITte Masque of Beauty iai which he says she gave 
"command that I should think on some fit present- 
ment which should answer the former [Masque of Black- 
ness] still keeping them the same persons, the daughters 
of Niger. "< 

The Frenchman was immediately concerned. He 
made note of the fact that the Queen had chosen Catho- 

■ "BofMt. To thee then thoB, and bj thee to that Sng, 
That doth thee present honours, do I biing 
Present remembnnoe of twelve ^thiap dames: 
Who, guided baXbex by the moon's bright flames, 
To see bis tn^ter light, were to the sea 
Kijoined again, and (thence assigned a day 
For their return) were in the waves to leave 
Hieir BlaclmesB and true Bbacty to receive. 
Jame. Which they rec^ved, but broke their day: and yet 
Bave not returned a look of grace for it. 
Shewing a coarse and most unfit neglect. 
Twice have I come in pomp here to expect 
Tbeir presence: twice deluded, have been fain 
With other rites my feasts to entertain; 
And now the third time, turned about the year. 
Since they were looted for, and yet are not here!" 

Ben Jooson, 7^ Masque of B«aiUy,iaiu6 Works (1903), iii, 11. 

' See Appendix, 3i. 

' '"Hie King came back to the dty f oar days ago to keep Christmas. 
He and the Court are entirely absorbed in the festivities and in the 
Queen's Masque. She is giving it great attention in order that it may 
come up to ezpectatioiiL. " Zori Guistinian to the Doge and Senate, 
10 Jan., 1607, in Calendar of SlaU Papers VenOian, zi, 83, No. 14& 

See iiao infra, i, 157. 

4 Ben Jonsod, ifugw ef Beauty, in Works (1903) 4i> lo- 
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lie women for most of her masquing mates and in this 
saw favouritism toward his "CathoUc Majesty."' 

The first confirmation oi Boderie's fears came with 
an invitati(m to a dinner at the home of the Duke of 
Lenox. Here he learned that the Spanish Ambassador 
was already invited to the masque, and the blame 
again laid on the Queen. * 

Boderie protested that the King of Great Britain 
should so easily yield in so important a matter. The 
King, he said, should be master in bis own house ; the 
masque was a pubHc action wherein the Ambassador 
of Spain could not be favoured more than the Ambas- 
sador of France without manifest testimony of bad 
faith toward the French King. Feeling that Lenox's 
dinner had been given to sound him, and remembering 
Beaumont's fall, he determined to do nothing without 
specific orders, so he sent a cotuier express to Paris 
requesting immediate instractions for his procedure.' 

In the meantime, through Lenox he inquired of 
Salisbury and Dombar what might be done.* They 
answered that the King was infinitely sorry but the 
Queen's promise to the Ambassador of Sp^n left him 
without means to remedy the matter. James offered 
Boderie a dinner instead. Boderie repUed that there 
was no comparison between a dinner and a masque.* 

"A dinner," he said, "was a private function while the 

'5i>^ro,35>. 'SeeAppendiz.a^. 

*SeeJ6*d. 4 TMi.; also Appendix, 23. 

* It nutBt not be tutdeistODd that a dinner vith a Eing was anndered 
a small honour, but onljr that a masque outranked it much. lo the 
n^otiationa for the SpaniBh-Engli^ treaty (1604), one of the English 
demanda ma the privUege of permittii^ the Englifh Ambassador to 
eat at the King's table. The manner in iriiich Philip lit refused shorn 
bow a dinner with a Eii% was oonsideied, in Spain at any rate. 

Cf. alao Appendix, 33. 
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masqae was a public spectade and solemmty. If lie should 
dine with the King, the Spaniard would take supper with 
His Majesty at the masque. De Tassis would be seeo by 
ten thousand persons in whose presence he would receiTe 
the favour of publicly dancing with the Queen and of 
assisting at the collation given there after. Since all the 
spectators at the masque would be the judges of England's 
acfloQ in giving such honour to Spain, and since they would 
publish the manifestations of England's friendship for Spain 
to all Christendom, he was unwilling to consent to an 
arrangement which so prejudiced the cause of his Master. 
Therefore he resolved," he said, "to refuse the invitation 
to the dinner."' 

The following day a new message was sent to Boderie 
requesting him to reconsider the matter of the dinner. 
Boderie answered that he was sorry, but Prance could 
be satisfied only with one of two things; either England 
must invite him to the masque or deny the Ambassador 
of Spain an invitation. ' 

One day more passed and Salisbury sent his secretary 
to say that the King was extremely sorry for the incon- 
siderateness of the .Queen. He again asked Boderie 
to reconsider, explaining that the masque was only £in 
affair of the Queen whom every one knew to be Spanish, • 
and who had power over her husband, while the dinner 
proceeded from the King. Boderie retorted that since 
the Queen was Spanish and had so much influence with 
her husband, the King of Prance had little to expect 
from a Court in which the interests of the House of 
Austria were supreme. * 

The French good-will was too vital to be readily sac-' 
rificed, so Salisbury next sent Lenox to say that the 
English Court would make the proffered dinner a pub- 
lic affair to which they would invite the Venetian 

■ See Appeodis 33. 
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Ambassador for the greater honour of France. They 
also made <^er to refuse the Spaniard the supper 
T^ch usually preceded the masque and to invite with 
Spain the lesser Ambassador of Flanders. Again 
Boderie refused. After further futile attempts to 
come to an agreement, Salisbury called a meeting of the 
Council and kept them up until eleven o'clock at night 
in an effort to find some way out d the difficulty, but 
all to no avail. 

The masque was put oS from day to day 
with the excuse that all was not in readiness.' 
Finally the Ei^lish, probably throt^ Salisbury,* 
determined upon a bold stroke. The Queen who had 
been kept waiting with her eleven noble companions 
for four days after all was in readiness, the long trains 
of assistants, actors, dancing-masters, musicians, cos- 
tumers, machinists, stage-hands, etc., with the rooms 
set aside for purposes, pertaining to the masque, the 
nobility erf England who had flocked to the city for the 
great event of the year, the long trains of ambassadcffs 
who were kept at the tensest pitfh of excitement and 
intrigue*; all were quieted by the sudden order to per- 

■ "Tile fluw is put of till ioaday by leaioa all thingB are not redy. " 
Chamberlain to C^leton, "8th of Janiuuy lat« 1607," ia State Faptrs 
Dtmettie Jamet I, xxzi, No. 4- 

"Tbe court is still occupied by festivities. The Queea has pat ofi 
hn masque for a few days." Ibid., id, 83, No. 149. 

■ Note the &ct that James was constantly at the dtase and that most 
ot Boderie's discussions took place with Salisbtur and the Coondl. 

" His Majesty's own hand was seldom to be discovered in his measures 
and those by whom they were accomplished were rarely consdous of 
having been his instruments. " Edmund Lodge, Portraits ^ lihatrioiu 
Personagts (1831-34), ii. See Salulmry. 

' Note for comparison: "The Archduke's Ambassador having biled 
to obtain an invitation to the Masque, though he made handsome 
presents for this purpose to the Queen's first Ladies-in-waiting, has been 
obliged to accept the invitation to the wedding." Guistinian to the 
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form the masque without further negotiation or 
delay. 

The Masque of Beauty was one of the most serious 
exploitations of the wealth and power and influence 
of the English Court, yet attempted. The Queen of 
Beauty and her ladies were so splendid as to cause 
representatives from continental powers to proclaim 
to their home governments that "no other Court could 
have di^Iayed such pomp and riches." "The appa- 
ratus and the ctinning of the stage machinery was a 
miracle, the abundance and the beauty of the lights 
immense, the music and the dance most sumptuous. 
But what beggared all else and possibly exceeded the 
public Qcpectation was the wealth of pearls and jewels 
that adorned the Queen and her ladies. "' For jewels 
"one Lady and tiiat vnder a baronneCse is faide to be 
furnished for better then one hundred thoufand pounds 
[between $2,500,000 and $4,000,000 of our money] and 
the Lady Arabella goes beyond her, and the Q. must not 
come behinde."' No small share of the grandeur of 
the masque was due to the fact that the King "intended 
this function to consecrate the birth of the Great Hall 
which his predecessors had left him built merely of 
wood, but which he had converted into stone. "> 

Doge and Senate, ai Feb., 1607, in CatMiat <>f StoU Paptn VnuHa», 
xi, 97, No. 176. 

t ZoriGaistinianto theDoge and Senate, 97 Jannaiy, 1607, in OiU%- 
dar of StaU Paperi VenetiaH, xi, No. 154. 

■ Chamberlain to Carletou "tbe Sth of January late 1607" in Slot* 
Papers Domtttie James I, xad. No. 4. 

"The haUt and dreaaing tor tbe hahion waa most coriouB, and bo 
csoeeding in riches as tbe throoe whereon tbey sat seemed to be a mine 
of light Btrack from thdr jewels and their garments." Ben Jonson, 
Works (1903), iii, 14* 

' Zori Guistinian to the Doge and Senate, 34 Jannary, 1607, in Calm- 
iar of StaU Papers VeiuliaM, ti. No. 154. 
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The Queen sent an invitation to the wife of the French 
Ambassador. Her husband answered that his wife 
was too wise to receive favour where her husband was 
in disfavour and too courageous to have any desire 
to add by her presence to the lustre d the Spanish 
Ambassador. 

No one seems to have disputed the fact that it was 
a Spanish occasion and it was a joyous one.' Hie 
"orange-tawny" and "sea-green"* costumes of the 
masquers "after some time of dancing with their 
lords"* contrasted in the common dances with the rich 
gown ci the envied' Spanish Ambassador. "The 
King's Majesty" was so hai^)y over the dances that 
he "required them both again."' Surely it was a 
Spanish opportunity, exercised to the full. 

The centre of all the splendour was the Spanish 
Ambassador with whom the Venetian Ambassador 
"was invited along with Spain the more to honour 
Spain."* If the detailed history of this event is ever 
written it will disclose plans fmi^ht with world-wide pol- 
icy. The master mind of Salisbury never countenanced 
such a spectacle without scenting far-reaching results. 

So that no one would have access to him, for cc»n- 
platnt, "He [James I] left the day after the masque. 
Before he left, however, he sent to his Ambassador in 
France instructions as to his answers [demanding 
payment of debts]* should anything be said to him on 

■ "She [Qneen Aane] i«iq>ed universal applonae and the Emg con- 
suotly flhoned his spproval." Gnislaiuaii to the Dose and Senatet 
a4th Januftiy [O. S. 14], 1607, in Calendar cf StaU Papers Yeiudan, si, 
154. ' See Ben Jooson, Works, iii, 4. 

* See supra; alao Appendix 30. 

*Zori Gtiistinian to the Doge and Senate, 17 Jannur, 1607, in 
CoJmAv 14 StaU Papers Venttitm, zi, 83, No. I49- 

* See Appendix 33, 34, 35, and 36. 
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the question of precedence. The King also closed the 
passage between Dover and Calais in coder to intercept 
the message which the French Ambassador here was 
sending to his master."* 

These drastic measures had the desired effect. Spain 
was completely successful even to the extent of having 
the Venetian Ambassador invited with her own.' 
Queen Anne was fenced, as we have seen, to bear the 
odium d the affair.* Boderie's friends tried to placate 
him by reporting that tbey renumstrated against bis 
absence on the evenii^ of the masque and that tiie 
King's displeasure with the Queen kept James I awake 
all night and sent him c& the following morning to tiie 
chase without anything to eat and without bidding 
adieu to the Queen.' Though these condliatory 
reports were carried to Boderie by his friends, we find 
by the results that Salisbury's diplomatic move was 
successful. The French clamour ceased. Henry IV 
and his chief minister, in their next letters, turned 
their attention to the discusaon of the debts demanded 
and ordered Boderie to take no further note of the 



I Zori GuisliniBn to the Doge and Senate, 94 Jaaiuir, 1607, in Calen- 
dar of Slate Papers Venetian, Jd, 87, No. 155. 

• Appendix aa. 33 f. 

■ " J'ai ffu depui qu'Us font marris de ce que a'en eft pa£f£; A que 
fe Roi, le jour dee Ballet, ayant demand^ k ceux de fa chambre a qui 
leuf en avoit femble, tous, inais piincipalement Ramiai, ft, Aduiton 
Ion parent, lui fepondirent que rien ae s'y pouvcut defirer, Ci'Ambaf- 
fodeur de France y eAt itt; mais qu'y voir celui d'Efpagne ft I'aatte 
non, avoit fait pailer 3c prefque murmtirer tous ceux qui I'avoiest vu. 
De forte que ledit Roi avoit taut plus reconnu lors la faute qui avoit 
4U feite, ft s'en 6toit montrt fi piqu^ centre la Rune, que touto la nuit 
il n'en avoit point dormi, ft que dea le teodemaia matin, fans la voir, 
ni lui dire adieu, ni mteie fans voulmr manger, a'en ettut alU k la chaUe, 
otlilademeuiednqoufiz joura." Boderie to EingHemy, 5 F^Muaiy, 
1608, in de la Boderie, AiiAasswtes, iii, 74-5. 
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masque except to let it be known that the French Kiog 
was not pleased.' 

The world, informed of the Spanish victory, again 
speculated on the probability of a marriage alliance 
between Spain and England. ' 

Boderie accepted his defeat with what grace he could. 
He notified Villeroy that it was no wonder the Spanish 
got all they wished for. They were paying for it in 
the amount of money de Tassis was spending. He had 
just given a grand feast to the Queen, all her dancing 
mates and their friends at which he presented each of 
the masquers with a beautiful gift. 

By way of recompense for the Twelftbnight Masque, 
Bodeiie was invited to the marriage dinner and masque 
of the Viscount Haddington, one of the most intimate 
d the Scotdi friends of James I.^ He begged that 
the French King would said a valuable ring as a gift 
to the groom. Henry IV refused to give the ring 
and ordered Boderie to accept the invitation only 
upon condition that all other ambassadors should be 
excluded. < 

Boderie accepted the invitation but without insisting 
upon the exclusion of the Ambassador from Flanders. 
He explained that the Ambassador of the Archduke was 

■See Appeodiz 34, 35, and 36. 

■ "Dartng these festivities I have obaemd from certain ugns which 
pBSBed between the Spanish Ambassador and some of his confidants 
that they arc pushing forward the hopes of a matrinioDial oUianoe 
between these Sovereigns." Zori Guistinian to the Doge and Senate, 
34 January, 1607, in Caitndar of State Papers Venetian, zi, 87, No. 155. 
' "When treason would have burst a soul 
To-day renowned and added to my roll 
Opposed: and by that act to his name did bring 
The honour to be saver to his King. " 
Bne and Cry after Cupid, Ben Jonson, WotJa (1903), iii, 4% 
* See Appendix 37 and 28. 
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present but unnoticed." King Henry's anger was 
aroused however over the disobedience and the chagrin 
of having been tinable to get even this much satisfaction 
for the neglect of the first masque.* The correspon- 
dence of the French King and of his Ministers for the 
months following concerns itself with this detail. 
Though Boderie reported that at The Masque cf the 
Viscount Haddij^on marks of the highest favour were 
shown to all the family, that even his little daughter 
was taken out by the Duke of York, in whose company 
she behaved so pleasingly that the whole audience gave 
evidence of approval to the httle couple,* though 
Boderie added that he gained the good- will of the Scotch 
and even of the Queen, Heniy IV permitted his Ambas- 
sadcn- to feel his indignity for some time over the one 
thing in which he had failed. < 

' "L'Ainhailadtxa de I'AididtikB fut pr^fent k tout, mois fi ne 
particspa-t-il ni it rentretien, car le Roi ne lui park iamaia, ni k aucune 
des Gare£[«fl parttculieurea doat il a plu sudit Roi de me Eavorifer 
efquelles, encore que je vifle bien qu'il y avoit quelque contntinte, ti 
les re^us-je comme yeaant du fond du cour." Boderie to Henrj' IV, 
37 Feb., 1608, in de la Boderie, Atnbauada, iii. 

■ "Ou vouB avoit pennis d6j entendre, fana vous arreter pouron que 
I'Ambafladenr des Archiduca en fdt exdus, aiaG que voua-mtaie recon- 
tuuIRez £tre neceffaire pour rendre lecevabte cette reparation & (atif- 
bction, St telle qn'etle eft dfle S. M: tellement que fi cette action a'eft 
palf£ feloa votre premier projet, je vous affnre que fadite Majeftj 
I'aura agrteble. " VSiemj to Boderie, 36 Feb.. 1606, in de k Boderie, 
Ainbatsades, iii, 134. 

* "U [King James] vouhit mfime que ma petite fille vtnt prendre ft 
danfer monfieur le Due d'Vorck, qui e'en acquiterent fi bien tons deux, 
qu'ils ne firent moins rire la compagnie qu'avoit fait I'AmbaUadenr 
d*EfpasDe, mais de fagon tonte diverfe. " Boderie to Puisieux, 37 Feb., 
1606, in de la Boderie, Ambassades, iii, las. 

4 " En on feule cbofe cruns-je d'avoir faille, vn mbne ce qu'il a pin 
Jt V. M. m'en dcrire, en (ouffrant que I'Ambaffadeur dea Ardiiducs fa 
fcnt tronve it la plupart de tout cela avec moL " Boderie to Heniy IV, 
4 March, 1608, in de la Boderie, AmbatsaJtt, iii, 144. 
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Boderie's troubles were not confined to dramatic 
productions in the Court alone. A company of actors 
had been forbidden, on Boderie's complaint, to continue 
insulting Prance by presenting Chapman'si>ajfee(»/BM-o«. 
As soon as the Court closed its Christmas festivities 
and removed from London, as was its custom, the 
actors, instead of obeying the orders forfaiddiog them 
to play the Duke of Btron, added to the play the chaiac- 
ters of the French Queen and the French King's mis- 
tress, catising the latter to receive a box on the ear. ' 
Boderie sought out Salisbury and renewed his com* 
plaint against the company, reporting the added insult 
which he said was wholly without justification since it 
had nothing to do with the play and was false as well. 
Salisbuiy arrested three o£ the actors and made search 
for Chapman, who was not anywhere to be found. 
The same company of players had, a day or two before 
their arrest, portrayed the favourites of the English King 
in a strange manner, had ridiculed James's Scotch feat- 
ures, together with his fondness for hawking and hunt- 
ing, and had depicted him tipsy at least once a day. 

Boderie, finding that France had plenty of trouble 
without looking for more, reported to the French 
Minister that it seemed wiser to have the actors' pimish- 
ment attributed to the irreverence they had shown their 
own King, than to anything they had said about the 
French Queen and Madame Vermeuil. So he proposed, 
with the French government's approval, to take no 
further note of the matter. 

When the whole aSair was reported to James, he is 
said to have been greatly irritated. He ordered all 
London theatres closed, a search to be made for Chap- 
man, and the actors to be punished. 

■ Sm Appendix 39. 
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To be relieved from the first order, the Ftencb 
Ambassador reports, "four other companies <^er cme 
hundred thousand francs which wUI easily obtain 
penmsaonfor them; butat least it wOlbe upoa condition 
that they will not represent any modem hist(»y nor 
speak <^ things of the time under penalty <^ death. " 
One cannot help rememberii^ in this connection how 
hard pressed for money James was. 

The French Prime Minister congratulated Boderie 
upon treati:^ the insolence of the comedians so lightly, 
lest resentment against Prance should have been in- 
creased thereby, "although" he adds, "I assure you, 
people on this side foimd that act very audacious."' 

By 1608, approximatd.y five years had [lassed since 
the acces^on of King James. Spain had made strides 
worth recountii^ since the days of open hostility under 
Blizabeth. Prance had failed to captivate Queen Anne, 
who was made to bear the oditun ■ of the new diplomatic 
trend; but there were other powers at work, soon to 
force the English statesmen to show their hands in 
another way. 

> " VouB aves tnen fait de voos moqtier de rinfolcooe de ce ComtdietM, 
avec la nufnn qu« tou y ares tenue^ pmCqae le R<ri dft la Grande 
BreUgne n'r a pas tiU en plus grsnde cooflderatioo. Vous a'«n deret 
pas bin plna gnnd reOentimeiit, encore, je votii altan, qn'on ait 
trauv^dedessoetteptooddorebienatidadenfB." Ihiisieux to Boderie, 
as April, 1606, Bodeiie, Amias s adts, m, 198. 

The credit for thediacoveryof this letter iboold be eiven to ProfcsMr 
C. W. Wallaoe, vho first found it in the Bibliotbfeqae NatiottOe. 

'SeetK^ra. 
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CHAPTER II 

I608-1614— THE MASQUE AN mSTROHENT IN EUSOPE&N 

KEU<HOUS COMBINATIONS— ASCENDENCT OP 

FRANCE 

THE avowed object of the French King Henry 
rVs policy was the destruction d the House (rf 
Austria.' As we have seen in the preceding chapter, 
Henry failed to secure the co-operation of England in 
this policy during the first five years of the reign of 
James. Events on the continent had, however, been 
shaping themselves for his success, until in the year 
1608, one part of his plan seemed ready for execution, 
namely the rendering of the Dutdi absolutely indepen- 
dent erf SpaiiL* 

But the burden of the struggle against Spain was too 
heavy fen* France alone, especially since the Dutch 
were only half-hearted in their desire for indepen- 
dence. ' To share the expense and the ill-will oi Spain, 
Heniy manceuvred for the assistance of England. 
James, never very poative, found a policy especially 
hard to choose. On the one hand the English people 
were crying out fcM- the rich gains of privateering 

> Sea Bethnoe (Mazmulieo d«), Duke of Sully, Uemoirt (Dublin, 
1751)1 i~3S " Patfm, Ct. alao supra. 

'"De nadr* lea Provinoes-ITnies abacdunient inSeptnSuUa de 
I'Espagne." Bethime (MasunUien de), Duke of Sully, i£emcirt 
(London, 1753], iv, 45. 

I See Calendar of SUite Papers VenttiaH, xi, Noe. 369, 39I et passim, 
47 
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that had come to them during the war witJi Spain 
under EhzabeUi. ' Besides this James, like Elizabeth, 
posed as benefactor and protector of small Continental 
states, and he feared the loss of prestige if the Dutch 
should acquire independence through France.* 

James had his reputation as peacemaker to main- 
tain,' however, and the policy of non-interference still 
appealed to him. Neither money nor ships were to be 
bad for war* and England feared the increase of the 
Dutch navy and their growing commerce. * 

While James remained inactive, Prance was so suc- 
cessful in making the world believe tiiat England 
planned to assist her against Spain that some months 
before Christmas, 1608, the Spanish government sent 
Don Pedro de Toledo to Paris with an offer of a bribe 
in the shape of a Franco-Spanish marriage alliance 
^lich would bring the Low Countries into the French 
possesion as a dower to the bride.* This manoeuvre 
instead of helping Spain was used by Prance in an 
attempt to foaxe James into a more positive attitude.^ 

' See Calendar ofSUOe Papers Venetian, zi. No. 468. 

■ "I have discovered that the real resson yihy the King of England 
fftvooTB the truce is in order to prevent its being concluded without his 
participation throngh the instrumentality of France, " Marc' Antonio 
Correr to the Dc^e and Senate, 4 Dec (0. S. 34 Nov.), 1608, in Calen- 
dar (rf Slate Papers Venetian, xi. No. 376. 

* See Ben Jonson, Masques, passim. 

4 See Caiendar of SUUe Papers Venetian, zi. No. 136. 

■ "The^fear that the growing power of the Dutch bjr sea will erest- 
naUy seriotuly damage the trade (rf England. " Zori Gmstinian to the 
Doge and Senate, 37 March (O. S. 17) , 1608, in Calendar of SbUe Papers 
renctian,a,No.304. See also ^frul.. No. 376. 

* See Calendar of SlaSe Papers YenOian, zi, No. 371. Note also the 
Bame offer made to England earlier. 

See also Sanmel R. Gardner. History of En^and, 1603-1643 (1883), 
ii, 37. 

T "There ienews that Don Pedro de Toledo is ordered to pass through 
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While she was maldng an t^er of alliance by mairiage 
to France, Spain kept in close touch with English feel- 
ing. A new outbreak in Ireland, encouraged perhaps by 
her, aided her interests. ' To discover, and possiUy to 
influence the En^ish attitude more definitely, Spain 
sent Don Ferdinando Giron, as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary, to England in December.' 

Ben Jonson, under Queen Anne's direction,* was 
preparing The Masque of Queens for presentation by her 
Majesty on Twelfthnlght 1608-9. Giron was no sooner 
landed than he began to manceuvre^ for an invitation 

to Franoe on his mj to Germanjr; he to raise the question of alliance 
between the two crowns. This rouses great suspicion here, and the 
subject has been broached to the French Ambassador. He bas used 
the opportunity to heighten the suspicion, with a view to inducing the 
Bngiiah to accept the proposals he had already made to them about the 
•Sails in Holland. " Zori Guistinian to the Doge and Senate, 35 Jane 
(O. S. 15) tteS, in Caiendar 0} Slaia Papers Venetian, si. No. 369. 

See also idem, Nos. 378, 385, aSS, etpatiim. Cf. also infra, 57. 

I "He [the French Ambassador] has found them [the English] more 
determined t^"^" ever to avoid miitinp in anything that could cause 
annoyance to Spain, especially now that the rising in Ireland compels 
them to act with reserve and in truth for some time past they have 
treated the Spanish with much more respect than heretofore." Zori 
Guistinian to the Doge and Senate, 35 June (O.S. 15), i6oS,in Catendar 
1^ Slate Papers Venetian, zi, 369. 

'"Monday Don Feidtnando Giron, Enight of Malta, airived in 
London. " Coner to the Doge and Senate, 3ti December (0. S. 16), 
1608, in Calendar of SlaU Papers Venetian, id. No. 393. 

i"And because Her Majesty (best knowing that aprindpal port of 
life in thfr^ft spectacles lay in their variety) had commanded me to thinlc 
on some dance, or shew, that might precede hers, and have the place 
of foil or false masque: I was careful to decline, not only from others, 
but mine own steps in that kind since the last year. " Ben Jonson, 
Works C1903), iii, 45-6. 

* "The Spanish and Flemish Ambassadois ate now mancenvring to 
be invited to the masque. They declare it would be a slight to the 
Embas^-Ertraordinarytobeleftout." Correr to the Doge and Senate, 
9 Jan. (0. S. 31 Dec), 160S-9, in Caiendar oj State Papers Venetian, zi, 
No. 404. 
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to this masque and the world looked to the outccnne for 
a clue as to which of the belligerents England was 
willing to join in the coming contest. 

An Ambassador Extraordinary from one of the im- 
portant countries took precedence, according to estab- 
lished custom, over all other ambassadors,' and it 
began to be whispered about that again the French 
must be excluded from "hearing the glories of Bel- 
Anna so well told"" on Twelfthnight. 

But France was at this time more sure of her position. 
Informed by Salisbury, the former friend of Spain,* 
of the Spanish deagns oonceming the Queen's masque, 
Boderie sent his wife to the Queen and enlisted the in- 
fluence of the Countess of Bedford. Hewashai^ysur^ 
prised to find her Majesty so ready to lend an ear to his 
wife's ridicule of the Spanish Ambassador's dancing at 
the last masque. Queen Anne did not even show resent- 
ment at Madame Boderie's suggestion that it woiUd be 
more charitable to leave the Spaniard at home in bed on 
the occasion of the coming masque than to expose him to 
the danger of getting the catarrh to which he was subject. * 

Boderie was not wholly assured, however. He wrote 
toHeniylV's chief adviser "twenty-three "or "twenty 
four" days before Twelfthnight begging for immediate 
and explicit instructions concerning his procedure. So 
impcHtant did he feel it that he redoubled precautions by 
writing Pui^eux also, entreating consideration and 
haste.* 

Henry did not leave so important a matter to his 
advisers. He answered in perscm and his instructicms 
were most positive. 

• See infra. 

• Ben Jonsoa. Maspie o/ Qiuent, in Works (1903}, iii, 59. 

• See fti^ra, 39 '. < See Appendix 3a 'See Appendix 31. 
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I say to you [he wrote], that I persist in the maiatenance 
of my dignity and reputation, and it is my command that 
if there is any diminishing of the rank that belongs to me, 
I order your recall from the Kii^ of Great Britain and 
bis chief ministers. Take care then that nothing happens 
on the occasion of the Masque to the disadvantage of my 
dignity. ■ 

Such clear and positive orders could not easily be 
mistaken; but the English Court could not, without 
serious insult, invite Boderie while a Spanish Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary was in residence. 

If Giron would only leave the Court before the 
masquing season, En^and might be saved the necessity 
of advertising her choice of sides, but this the Spaniard 
had no intention of doing; and James I who was his 
host could not of anirse dismiss him without giving 



In the meantime nothing was left undone that would 
influence the English in their choice of guests for 
7%e Masque of Queens. Both ambassadors kept in 
constant touch with members of the Court and even 
of the royal family. Money was spent lavishly by 
both Prance and Spain and every possible means oi 
gaining the desired end was resorted to. * 

> AppcDdix 33. Of. Appendix 38. 

■ " As tbe Ambassadors of Spain and the Aiclidukes continued to 
insist on being invited to the Masque the Court armrumfwl that th«r 
Majestya wish the Frendi Ambassador and myself to be present. We 
nere informed of this by many that have the King's ear. I hear that 
his Majestjr was anxious to dismiss the Ambassador Extraordinary and 
told tbe Queen so who was quite willing; but the Ambassador neither 
asks to talce leave nor shows any signs of going and so his Majesty has 
put o& the Masque, iriiich ought to tiave been given to-morrow, to the 
I3»i (d February, tbe Feast d the Purification. " Correr to the Doge 
and Senate, 15 Jan. (0. S. 5), 1609. io CaUudar ef Slatt Paperi VauUan. 
si. No. 413. * See Appendix 33 and 34. 
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In Prance plans were made for two presentaticms 
of the same masque. It was hoped that these would 
have influence upon the En^ish situation.' 

To the first production of this masque given at the 
Arsenal in Paris, by the Queen of France, of foreign 
representatives, only the En^ish Ambassador and las 
wife were invited. Henry IV did these the special 
honour of seating them behind the chairs of their 
Majesties and giving them other marks of favour. To 
make the French purpose more apparent, the Papal 
Nuncio, the Ambassador of Spain, and the Venetian 
Ambassador were invited to a second production of the 
same masque at the home of the "lesser" Queen 
Mai^;uerite. The repetition of the masque, the Queen 
of "lesser quality," and the number invited enforced 
the subordination of Spain to England.' 

The reports of Hemy's two chief ministers put 
especial stress upon this subordination and pointed 
out that the treatment which the En^^ish Ambassador 
received at the masque of the Arsenal in Paris should 
surdy be of great advantage to the French cause in 
London. * 

ITie insult which France intended for Spain is more 
apparent if we consider a Frenchman's answer to an 
invitation to the second production of the Masque of 
Augurs given in London on May 5, 1622. 

"The French Amb^ Mons. de lUieurre receiving a 
bind of invitation by way of oflEer to be present at this 
Masque [Masque of Augurs] returned answer, that he 

' See Appendix 35. 'See Appeodis 35, 36, and 37. 

Cf. alao " Je vous croire que le boo acceuil 8c traitement qui a 6tt 
fait desJL & rAmbafCadeur d'Angleterre au ballet d I'Arienal, n'a pas 
pen fervi k vons taut avantager par dela. " Puisieux to Boderie, 3$ 
Feb. (O. S. 13), 1609 io de la Boderie, Ambauadet, td, 346. 
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most humbly Idfsed his Majesties handes for the honour 
intended him ; but his stcnnach would not (he said) ^;ree 
with cold meat. " 

There were numerous signs of the waning influence 
of Spain at both the French and English courts, and 
ambassadors from lesser powers made no eSort to 
conceal a declining respect. This so irritated the 
Spaniards that they sometimes indulged in ill-advised 
altercations with representatives of smaller powers. 
A dispute between Don Pedro de Toledo and the Vene- 
tian Ambassador occurred at Queen Marguerite's 
home on the evening of the masque and caused such 
amusement to the French Court and King that Henry 
declared it better than a comedy. On a later occasion 
the two men actually came to blows, and almost 
caused bloodshed in the veiy palace of the French 
King.- 

The Spanish Ambassador Extraordinary remained 
in Londcm for a whole month longer than was expected, 
greatly inconveniencing "Bel- Anna" and her sister 
"Queens." Practice on The Masque of Queens was 
continued.' Elaborate scenery was kept in place, 

■" Don Pedro de Toledo is returned to Spain not greatly satisfied (as 
the;rsa]r),aiid for a parting blow these fool words betwixt him and the 
Venetian Ambassador at a ball at Queen Mugaret'a; wbea the Frendi 
King took such pleasure, that he could not forbear to say, celle farct 
vautmietixquela Comtdie." CbambeiiaintoCaiietoa, 3i Feb., 1608-9, 
in Thomas Birch, Court and Timea of James I (1848), i, 88. 

"On the night of the last of January the Nnndo Don Pedro and I 
were invited to a ballet which the Queen danced at the Palace of Queen 
Marguerite, and there Don Pedro and I exdianged some slight words 
about titles." A. Foscarini, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate, 34 Feb. (O. & 14}. 1608-9, >i> Calendar of State Papers 
Venetia», xi. No. 446. 

For the details of the open fight between these two men, see idem. 
No. 905. 

* "It is thought tliat he [Gironl is staying on to oompel the King to 
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halls, ' set aside from state purposes, were in constant 
readiness, and the whole working of governmental 
machinery was retarded. Society leaders, accustomed 
to retire from Lcmdon after Christmas with their long 
trains of followers, were forced to continue their London 
residence, all because the Spaniard would not go home. 

Finally, feeling tha,t they were making enemies by 
retarding the machinery, of government and society ^ 
and baffled in their efforts to secure invitation to The 
Masque of Queens, the Spaniards turned their attention 
toward procuring a place for the representative of 
their ally of Flanders. They hoped in this way at 
least to lessen the honour to Prance by causing the 
eitclusion of the Venetian Ambassador.' 

In this latter Spain succeeded in her real purpose. 
The Flemish AmbassadcM- was not invited, but the 
claims m^ed in his behalf succeeded in preventing 
the invitation of the ambassador from Venice.* The 

invite him to her M&jesty's mosque, iriiich in coosequence of this may 
be put off again. All the same the Queen holds daily lehearsols and 
tri^ of the machinery. " Correr to the Doge and Senate, az Jan. 
(O. S. 13), 1608-9, in Odmdar 0} State Papers Venetian, d. No. 42a 

Cf. Appendix 39. 

■"To Sir Richardo Coniugefbye ... for mateinge readie the 
banquettioga honfe at Whitehall for the mafke by the fpace of fower 
d^es menfs Januarij 1608, Ixxviij' viij^." Audit Office, Dedcnd Ac- 
ecuMtt, Treanirer of a«Cha>Hber, 'B.iOg.R.AB. AppareUinceU. 

' The Venetian and the Flemish ambassadors ranked with each other 
as closely as the Spanish and the French and therefore vers never 
invited together. The presence of an ambassador from an important 
power was supposed to add to the publidty and credit of the ambassador 
who was being given chief honour (see 4 '} en»pt, of course, at times 
yibai the privacy and exclusiveness of the occasion advertised a greater 
honour stiU. See 53. Cf. also 41, 39 and the present occasion. 
Bod«rie reports to his government that the only thing lacldng in his 
entertainment was the absence of the Venetian Ambassador. "Uoe 
feule cb^e m'y a fAch^, c'eft que I'Ambeffadeur de Venif e n'eu a point 
6t£." de la Boderie, ^iRiwjaifaj. ' See Appendix 38. 
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Queen had promised to secure an invitation for the 
Venetian. Now, however, she "let it be understood 
that she would be {leased if I [Venetian Ambassador] 
came -incognito to the Masque and Lady Arabella 
invited my suite and offered them a place apart."' 

No invitation was offered to the French until the 
departure of the Spanish Ambassador. Even 50 late 
as January twenty-eighth, five days before the time set 
for the masque, Boderie informed ViUeroy that he had 
not yet been asked to attend. But the Spaniard, he 
said, was then on the point of leaving and he beheved 
the English would surely invite him in exchange for 
the favours just given the English Ambassador at the 
French Court. These favours, Boderie writes, he 
had taken pains to bring to the notice of "Count 
Salisbury."* 

Finally Giron (" seei:^ that the King was determined 
to invite to witness the dance, the French Ambassador 
who was omitted last year and had orders from his 
Master that if that happened again, he was to leave the 
Court at once"),' decided not to increase the ladies' 
feeling of unpleasantness for himself by causing the mas- 
que to be again postponed.^ So he went ten miles out 
to Theobald's on Tuesday to take final leave of James I, 
and on Wednesday he left London.* Immediately 
after Giron's departure, the King returned to the city, 
called the Council, decided to invite the French and 
the French only, and Anne and her masquing mates 
weaned from their extra month's practice, finally 
performed the long deferred Masque of Queens on 
Candlemas Day, Thursday, February the second.' 

* Cf. QOeitdar of Slate Paperi VeneHan, is. No. 439. 

* See Appendix 39. ) See Appendix 38. 

* See supra, 53. > See Appendix 38. * See ibid. 
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The Prendi Ambassador, filled with glee, wrote two 
long letters to the French Court on Friday, February 
third (O. S.). Not only were he and his wife invited 
but he had the honour of suppling with the King, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York, while his wife 
supped with the Princess, llie masque he pronounced 
more superb than ingenious, but the thing in which he 
was interested was the behaviour of the King, who 
declared that the masque was intended to announce 
the English partiality for the King of France and the 
French Ambassador over all others. He had never 
wished, James said, to invite any one else to The Masque 
of Queens, not even the Venetian Ambassador, for he 
wished this ffite to be wholly for Boderie. * He rejoiced 
infinitely that his own wishes and those of the King d 
France were in such confonnity as was evinced by 
the recent treatment of James's Ambassador in Paris, 
for whose entertainment and that of the "Viscomte de 
Crambome" he charged Boderie to extend his thanks 
to Henry IV. 

Boderie thanked James for his expressions of kindli- 
ness toward France and begged pardon for the ve- 
hemence of his own behaviour on the occasion of The 
Masque of Beauty, citing Spanish impudence as the 
cause. 

The French Ambassador braced to the home court 
that before and after supper and during all the masque 
James spent the entire time in entertaining him, and 
that during an intermission of the masque the gorgeous 
"Bel-Aima," chief Queen of the masquers, approached 
his wife and before all the company poured upon her a 
thousand demonstrations of affection. Even Boderie's 
little daughter, the father aimounces, shared the Queen's 

* See Appendix 40- 
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caresses, for the young Charles, Duke c^ York, having 
been taken out to dance by one of the masquers, sought 
out the little Mademoiselle and "took her out. " 

Queen Anne had intended the same honour for 
Boderie but the Ambassador explains that since he was 
no dancer and since he had no desire to make a laughing 
stock of fatmself as the Spanish Ambassador had done, 
the year before, he had early begged the Queen, through 
one of her women, to excuse him. Queen Anne took 
out Bressieux instead. 

During the evening, Boderie declares, he was treated 
alwajra with such demonstrations of good will that 
Heniy IV should be fully satisfied. For himself, 
"if he did not know the stoiy of the ass that bore the 
rdics, he should be most vain. " 

The Frenchman closed the recital of his victory with 
a comparison of the favours shown to himself at the 
Masque 0/ Queens and the treatment of the Spanish 
Ambassador the year before at The Masque of Beauty, 
Spain he declares was not invited by the King, nor 
did the Spanish Ambassador eat with his Majesty. 
Neither the King nor the Queen spoke to the Spaniard 
during the entire peifonnance t)f 77w Masque of 
Beauty, and as he departed everyone lool^ askance 
at him. 

Boderie reiterates that James and Salisbury made 
public that Tlte Masque of Quarts was given because 
of the English love of France. Both the King and 
Salisbury took occasion during the masque, under cover 
of the friendly influence of the evening's entertainment, 
to discuss international diplomatic conditions and to 
inquire five or six times, why an Ambassador from Spain 
should remain so Icmg in Paris. To the great relief 
of Boderie, no word was said about Ibe debts which had 
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been so successfully used in silencing the Froich com* 
plaint for being excluded from The Masque of Beauty 
the year before." 

The Masque of Queens was the fourth great Court 
masque of Queen Ann*e. Invitations to the first three 
were captured and used by Spain as an advertisement of 
close friendliness between Spain and England. His- 
torians will be able to read the full significance c^ the 
French conquest in the fourth. 

King Henry IV sent his thanks to Boderie and to 
James I, to whom he prcnnised a continuance of fra- 
ternal friendship between the two countries, in testi- 
mony of his appredatioQ for the favours shown him 
through his Ambassador on the masquing evening.* 

Puisieux sent with his congratulations to Boderie, 
a statement that the masque had a large influence in 
shaping the conditions of the treaty of peace, then in 
process of making, in which all the Powers of Europe 
were expected to concur, ' and \^lleroy observed tl^t 

■5ii/ra 41 •Appendix 40. Cf. also Appendix 41. 

■"S. M. s'ef t rejonie CO gtetralavecleditambatfadeiir doa tamojgn- 
agea que le Roi ton boa frere a vouler lui reodie en votre perionne 
dansce demiere ballet de la Reine fa bonne foenr, d« la oontiiiuatioa de 
£« fmtentelle amitii& I'ena remerd^; lui ditant apris que quand ^e 
anroit vn vos lettna elle redoablemit kdit remeicimBiit." Villeroy to 
Boderie, 37 Feb. (O.S. 17), i6o&-9,indelaBoderiB,AmtaiMdM,iv,35i. 

1 "J'estime aufd que le demonftration que tous avez £ut« de vous 
retirer platAt que de f ouffrir une indignity {cf . ittpra], n'y a pen avaacri 
en cette conjunctcm desaSairespubliques; pcxtr le tnen defqueUes, an 
tiaiU defl PaTs-Baa, M. Jeanmn, que vons aves I^ etre amv£ k Anrers, 
fe loue graudement de la prfCente conduite des D^utte Anglois, & ne 
laifb toutefois de vnller {mgnaifement k ce qu'ils ne braUent qnelque 
cas particulier, comme ils out accoutumd de faire quand ils en votent 
I'opportuniU, taut poor traverier le bien putdic & la gloire d'autiui, 
que poor t&cber k I'attribuer le grri llicmneur do focofc. " Ptiisieuz 
to Boderie, 33 Feb. (O.S. 13), 1608-9. in de la Boderie, Ambat s adts, hr, 
346-7. 
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the afiair would cement the friendship of Bn^and and 
France while it would serve to check the covetousness 
of Spain." 

The correspondence between the Frendi Ambassador 
and his government, approximately half of which had 
been devoted to the masque for the past three months 
or so, now took up questions ccmceming the peace and 
other matters of state.' Speculation over a Spanish- 
English marriage alliance ceased, and in its stead 
attention was turned toward a rumoured unicm between 
Prance and England.* 

Notwithstanding all Boderie's gleeful declaration of 
complete understanding, notwithstanding the friendly 
exdiange of gratulation between Henry and James, 
matters at Court were not wholly satisfying. Whether 
En^and was unwilling to be forced fiuiJier from her 
n^ative policy, or whether there was other cause, 
does not appear. In any case no pubhc Court masques 
are recorded for the Christmas season, 1609-10. How- 
ever the following June (1610) had been af^xnnted for 
the "Creation" of the Prince of Wales. So great an 
event called for the most elaborate entertainment. 
The Queen set herself to the preparation of Tethys' 
Festival, written by Samuel Daniel in the Prince's 
honour, and the King issued a warrant c^ unlimited 
amount uptm his treasury for her use. * 

What tiie strug^e over Tethys' Festival might have 

■"et enGnfuTcelaQait^tenupluneraesbonapropcMfurlacoiiferva- 
tion & ftt wm^>fi tofrinn <le la <y>Tine omiti^ totoUigeooc qui doit (tn 
entra 1m deux Rois, poor lervir d« bride k la oonvMtife d'BIpogne." 
\rillBro7 to Boderie, a? Feb. (O. S. 17), 1608-9, in de la Boderie, Ambas- 
tnJes, tv, 351. • See de la Boderie, Ambaaadcs, iv. patsim. 

> "Poor le mariage de monfeigiietir le Daiqibin avec leur Princeae," 
etc. Boderie to VUiieray, 23 F^. (O. S. la), 1606-9, in de la Boderie, 
Ambauades,iv,2^2. « See Appendix 43. 
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been is only a matter for conjecture for the sudden 
death of the King of Prance remoTed the question of 
the French Ambassador's invitation, during the period 
of mourning, and left the English Court no excuse for 
refusing an invitation to Spain. There was a slight 
altercation when the Spanish Ambassadm- objected to 
the presence of the representative of the Dutch, whose 
independence Spain was not yet willing to recognise. 
He was quieted however by having the Dutchman 
placed at tiie masque in a box lower than his own, and 
near the Venetian. * 

The recent assassination of the King of France, which 
terrorised the English Court, the struggle between James 
and his Parliament for mcmey, and the afiair of Cleves, 
occurs most of the correspondence of the time. 

The death of the French King and the consequent 
regency of Marie de MMid called for a new political 
adjustment in Europe. ' The destruction of the House 
d Austria,' which had been the pet scheme of Henry 
IV, was put aside and France listened with apparent 
satisfaction to a proposal frcHn Spain for a double 
marriage alliance. * 

> See Appeodiz 43. 

■ "Tile death of Heni; IV. tody in 1610, postponed for thirteen years 
the derdopnwnt of the anti Spanish-Anetrian policy which would have 
governed the cotuse of events. Marie de tUdid, the Queen Regent, 
and her iniiiistera ViSeroy and Sillery, vere Spanish in sympathy and 
firmly resolved that no breach shonld occur during the Eing's minor- 
ity." Horatio F. Brovm in QOendar rf Statt Papers VtntHaM, zii, 
Pr^oM, zzvii and xzviii. 'SeiesMpra,47. 

* "Immediatement optH le mort d'Henri IV, I'idte d'une alliance 
debnuBeentre lea deux conra [Spain and France], avaitnqwru. LeDnc 
de Feria envoyA en France comme ambaasadenr extiaordmaire poor 
faire & Lonis Xin les conqtUments, fitait antoiiss^ par aes instructions 
k parier d'tme double mariage. " Ernest Laviase, HisMrt dt France, 
per Jean H. Mariejol (Paris, 1905), torn, sizj^me, ti, 147. 

See ii^a. Chap. Ill, maniage of Lome XIII et D'Aane D'aotridie 
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Durii^ the minority of Louis XIII, the Queen 
Regent and her ministers were imwilling to stir up 
trouble with anyone. The advent of a new King to 
the Prendi throne and the change in poli<7, necessi- 
tated new treaties. One treaty drawn up by the 
ministers of England and Prance was presented for the 
French King's signature in September, 1610. The 
English wished for this treaty the widest publicity, 
so that the continued friendliness between England and 
France might be acclaimed to all the world. But 
Prance was inclined to spare the feelings of Spain and 
to minimise the importance of the treaty by accom- 
panying the signature with as scant ceremonial as 



When the treaty had received the signature of 
Prance, Monsiem' de Laverdin was appointed from the 
French Court to cany it to England for the signature 
oi James. The English Court planned for such an 
entertainment of de Laverdin that all the world should 
know of his presence in England and of the ptupose 
of his coming. With this end in view, the English 
announced that the two great masques in process of 
preparation were "particularly directed to honour this 
mission."' The Queen was given unlimited order 

(28 Nov. 1615) See alao Samuel R. Gardner, History of Entland, 
1603-1634,(16^3). ii,99- 

'" The Ambassadors eitraordinary and ordinary of England on leam- 
ing that their Majesties were to go to Monceaux before going to Rheims 
suspected that this was done so as to snear the tie&ty with England in a 
Email village to avoid oSending the Spanish Ambassador. " Antonio 
Fascarini, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the Doge and Senate, 
31 Sept. (O.S.ii),i6io, in Caiendari^ SUM Papers Veii«Han,^,tio.SS. 

■"The masques which the Queen and Prince are preparing are 
particularly directed to hooour this misdon (de Laverdin's] which has 
been sent on purpose at this Christmastide so as to admit of stall greater 
favour being shown to the Tniinihnii " Coirer, Venetian Ambassador la 
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upon the exchequer for all siams required for the use of 
the masquers,' and men high in office were occupied 
with masquing matters to the neglect or delay of other 
business of state. ' 

To insure de Laverdin's presence in En^and during 
the masquing season when the masques might be used 
to proclaim more loudly the purpose of his presence. 
King James requested the French government to 
postpone the Ambassador's departure from France 
for some weeks after the date originally intended. 
This they did, but to the chagrin ot the English, de 
Laverdin continued to postpone his coming until the 
masquing season was well-nigh over.' The delay may 
have been caused by buaness, or by Court mourning, 
as the Venetian Ambassador suggests; or possibly, 



England to the Doge and Senate, in Calendar of State Paperi Venetian, 
xii, No. 153. ■ See Appendix 44. 

' "My duty to your lo. most humbly remembered. Your Jo. bre 
camo hither to day about noone but his aafJ was abroad fo bs I could 
not sooner dispatcb and wold not haue sent y part ao late but that I 
haue order to aend to my lo. of Worcester about the maake matters 
which reqnireth some speed . . . 

" From the Coart at Royston this aa Nouember, i6ia 

" Your lo. meet humbly to comand, 

"Tho: Lake." 
Kidoraed; 

"To the ri^t boootuatde my singular good Eo. the Eaile of Salic- 
boiy lo. high Three. <d England." 

In PnUic Reccnd Office, State Papers DomeiUe James I, Iviii, No. 37. 

* "The cottrt passed these days of Christmastide in festivity and 
rejdcing. The King wished the Marshall de Laverdin, Ambassador 
Extmordinaiy of France, to arrive here at this juncture and accordii^ly 
he caused tho Marshall to postpone his departure gome weeira ago; 
but now M. de Laverdin either kept back by business or resohred not 
to so to dances, as he is still in moumingi did not rea^ Calus till Mon- 
day last, and is kept there by the wind. " Marc' Antonio Cotrer, to the 
Doge and Senate, 14 January (O. a 4), 1611, in Calendar of SttM 
Papers Venetian, :tii. No. 159. 
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as the cratcome would seem to indicate,' by the same 
motive wtucb induced the French to seek as much 
secrecy and lack of display as possible for the ratifica- 
tion in France.* 

De Laverdin's long delay caused the Court to make 
such changes in the Christmas programme as to prevent 
the season from being entirely bare of festivity, and, 
at the same time, to save the greatest fimction for its 
original ptupose. Therefore the Queen's masque. Ben 
Jonson's Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly, which 
was to have preceded the Prince's,' was put oS to 
await de Laverdin's coming.* Oberon by the same 
author, the last great masque played by Prince Heiuy, 
was gjven mi the nig^t erf January first To Prince 
Henry's masque, the Ambassadors ^ Spain and Venice 
were invited.' But there was no loud acclaim, as in 
the diplcmiatic correspondence of the early years of 
James I, of the Queen's favouritism, * or of the elegant 
dress ' or successful dancii^ of the Spanish Ambassador. ' 

Whether James turned to his foreign guest for ap- 
proval of the gratulation tendered himself and his son 



■Seef^fVo. 'See m^, 61*. 

< "Tbe Eiag ia pleased that the apprDachioK Christmas she [Queen 
Aimel shoold give another masque of Ladies; it will precede the 
Prince's masque and neither wOl be so costly as last year's which to say 
sooth was ^ceasively costly." Marc' Antonio Correr, Venetiaii Ambas- 
sador in Bo^and to the Doge and Senate, a Dec. (O. S. 33 Nov.) 1610, 
in Calendar <if Slatt Papers VeneliaM, zii. No. 133. 

* "The Qtteen's masque is put off to the Feast of the Purification; 
dther becaase the stage machinery ia not in order or because thdr 
Uajesties thought it well to let the Manhall{deLaTerdii)] depart first" 
^Mobably from France stnce be had oot yet arrived at the Engli^ 
Court). Marc' Antonio Correr, Veoetian Ambassador in England to 
the D(«e and Senate, at January <0. S. li), 1611, ia Calendar of Stalt 
Papers VenOian, xii. No. 164. • See Appendix 45. 

•See«^^tt.9'. ^Snpra, 15. *Sitpra,i6. 
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the "princely Oberon"' by the "Faies," whether the 
little "Duke's" dancing in the centre of the fairy 
circle' caused comment, or whether the "great empress " 
when called forth for the dance, 

/ Fate and these beauties will suspect 
That their forms you do neglect. 
If you do not call them forth. 

offered the Spaniard and his family the same favours as 
she poured upon the French Ambassador at The Masque 
of Beauty two years before, ^ there is at present no means 
of knowing. The reader must himself be judge of the 
significance of the omission of such remarks from the 
correspondence of the time. 

The Venetian reported that the Ambassador of the 
United Provinces was given invitation but "feigned 
displeasure. " * 

■"So that true to call 
Uiia by his title is to say, He 's all," etc 

Ben Jonaon, Works (1903), iii, 76. 

' Sec Ralph Winwood, Memoriaii (1825), 180-1- 

* See supra, 56. < See Appendix 45. 

Since the English Court could not iavite together Ambassadors from 
two powers between which there was a dispute over the matter of 
precedence, it was not unnsual where posable, to conciliate the ambassa- 
dor who was not to be present by extending to him an invitation xtpoa 
condition that he would refuse it. See infra. 

Indication of change in Spanish influence may be found by conqiariscai 
of the following: 

On 39 July (O. S. 19) 1609 Q>iTcr wrote to the Doge and Senate; 
"The Spanish and the party of the Archduke do not like to bear him 
(Caron, Dutdi Ambassador] called Ambassador," in Calendar of State 
Papers VerKtiait, xi, No. 564. 

On 15 January (O.S. 5), i6io,Correr wrote again; "The Ambassador 
of the States has never been in the same company with the Spanish 
Ambassador, and so in order to avud a scandal, instead of bong invited 
to the tourney he will be invited to dine with the King on Snaday, " 
in Calendar of State Papers Venetian, xi. No. 763. 
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Finally, after a long period of waiting, which almost 
exhausted the patience of the English Court,' de 
Laverdin arrived. " 

On the Sunday preceding the first of February the 
ceremony of "swearing the treaty" took place. The 
remainder of the day was spent in feasting and in 
dandng. The understanding between France and 
Spain is measured by the unseemly haste with which 
France attempted to recall her Ambassador, almost tf 
not quite as soon as the treaty was signed. Thd 
message was iMought by "couriers express" who caused' 
a rumour to be s[u-ead that Prance bdieved herself to 
be on the verge of war and she wished de Laverdin 
to hasten home. > 

But for reasons before shown, * Queen Anne and her 
masquing mates had been impatiently awaiting his 

At the Masque ot the Prince's Creatioa, Caroa waa invited and pie- 
seat but in a subordinate place, Sm Supra, 60; also Appendix 43. 
On tbe present occsaon he nas again refused invitatitm. 

■ See iupra. 63. • 

■ " M. de Laverdin after vaiting eleven dajrs in Calius and putting to 
sea four times crossed over yesterday, but with so much difficult that 
one of bis escort and part of his crew are held for lost. He had to land 
on the beach and be has sent np for carriages and other necessaries. " 
Maic' Antonio Correr to the Doge and Senate, at January (O. S. ti), 
1611, in Calendar of State Papers Venetian, xii, No. 164. 

) "After the ceremooy of swearing the treaty in the Royal chapd on 
Sunday last, his Majesty kept the Marshal de Laverdin and the Lieger 
to diuner with him and the Prince, his son; and the day was passed in 
the usual dancing. . . . The Marshall is huirying his departure, 
urged, as he says by couriers express ; nothing keeps him but the Queen's 
Masque, which takes place the day after to-siorrow. The couriers from 
France have caused a rumour to spread that peace will not last long 
in that kingdom. Here they regret it, because they desire its continu- 
ance and because the lenunciatioD of Sully causes alarm as to the 
suppression of the Huguenots." Marc' Antonio Correr to the Doge 
and Senate, It Feb. (O. S. i), i6io-it, in Calendar ef Slate Papers 
VmdMM.zii, 115 No. 175. *Supra,6i. 
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coming and practising, hme Freed from Ignorance and 
Folly for more than a month after all was in readi- 
ness.* De Laverdin was therefore induced to remain for 
some days after agning the treaty in order that he 
might lend his presence to the exploitation of the 
greatness of "Britain" and her King "Albion." 

Britain 's the world, the world without. 
The King 's the eye, as we do call 
The sun the eye of this great all. 
And is the light and treasure too; 
For 't is his wisdom all doth do. 
Which still is fixid in his breast, 
Yet still doth move to guide the rest. 
The contraries which time till now 
Nor fate knew where to join, or how. 
Are Majesty and Love; which there 
And nowhere else, have their true sphere. 
Now, Sphinx, I 've hit the rig^t upon. 
And do resolve these All by one: 
That is, that you meant Albion.' 

If there was really urgent business of state it was 
forced to wait the Queen's masque. The magnificence 
of his entertainment may be guessed from the fact 
that " Lambeth Houfe remains in readinefs to lodge him, 
and the revenues of that Bifhopridc may ferve to en- 
tertaine him," > and from the fact that some days after 
the masque, he departed laden with "upwards <tf four 
thousand ounces of silver-gilt plate [from the Kingj 
and from the Queen a diamond of great value. " 

De Laverdin seems to have been personally very 

■Cf. 65 4; also 63'. ■Ben Jonaoo, Works, m. Bo. 

> Mr. John More to Sir Ralph Wtnmod in John Nichcda, Progmta 
of Kins Jamu the Pint (1838), ii. 371-3; tiao in Ralph Winmod, 
Uemcriais, iii. 339. 
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much flattered over the grand reception which England 
had given him ' and Prance did not seem inclined toward 
unjEriendliness. But if England had hoped to malffi 
trouble between Prance and Spain, she was doomed to 
disai^XHntment. 

Less than two months elapsed after the return of 
de Laverdin from Londcm before a defensive alliance 
was signed between Prance and Spain (30 April, 161 1), 
in which the two cotmtries mutually agreed to help 
each other against all enemies from within or without. * 

To celebrate this treaty a Pranco-Spanish marriage 
alliance was announced by Marie de Medici in the 
French Council, 26 Jan. (O. S. 16), 1611.* The policy 
of the French Queen had triumphed. Marie de Medici 
celebrated this triumph and the betrothal with an 
elaborate series of masques and f6tes famed throughout 
France for their magnificence. The French Court 
was full of unusual gaiety during the Christmas season, 
1611-12, and every Simday in February a, masque was 
danced at the Louvre by the Dukes of Venddme and of 
Chevreuse and Bassompiere. * 

It was a season of most tmusual activity in the 
French Court. The indoor masques of the Sunday 
evenings were cmly the nucleus of the big masques 
which, as was the custom on big occasions, ^ proclaimed 

■ "We have do account of the Marshall's entertaioment here; bnt 
Feb. 38, ifiio-ii, Mr. Beaulieu thus writes from Paris to Mr. Tnimbnll 
at BnsBds; The Marescball de Laverdin is so extraordinaiy well 
satisfied with his usage in En^and, as no man ever spalce mote in the 
commendation of the yi"g and the Countiy than he doth, fltwl generalfy 
an those of his company. And to make his Majestie's liberalitie appear 
the better towards him, be bath openly set tip his present of rich plate, 
which is valued at 7 or Sooo crowns, to be Been by Ike Queen and the 
whole Court, " in Ralph Winwood, Memorials, iii, 363-3. 

■ See Appendix 46. 'See Appendix 47. < See Appendix 47- 
> a. infra. The Matques of m Innt cf Cowl, 74 f. 
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the new Bttn^>ean policy to the world. At the " Palace 
Rpyale," the f6tes under the patronage of the Queen, 
the Princesses, and the Ladies of the Nobihty, lasted 
three days " (5. 6 et 7 avril) " and were seen by two 
hundred thousand people. The"ChilteaudelaF£licit£" 
was exhibited by the Dukes c^ Guise and of Neveis, with 
their f oUoweis decked out in gold and silver embroidery, 
carrying lances and red standards, the reign of felicity 
being proclaimed by trumpets, drums, clarions, etc.* 

This was followed by a sham battle of symbolic 
purpose, a parade of various troupes, horsemen, mu- 
sicians, captive kings, two elq>hants, two rhinoceroses, 
etc., and sibyls singing the praises of the Queen R^ent. 
At night the Palace of Felicity was fired and dis- 
appeared amidst the sound of trun^)ets, drums, and 
daxions, in wcmdrous figures of flame. 

On Friday, in order that all Paris might get the benefit 
of the show, the brilliant cavalcade paraded the streets 
on either side of the Seine to the "Pont-neuf" where 
they dispersed. On Saturday the Parisians had run- 
ning at the ring, and in the evening a salute oi two 
hundred cannon; fireworks in front of the Hotel de 
Ville and an illumination of the dty with coloured 
paper lanterns so numerous that to people of that day 
the whc^ city seemed ablaze. ' 

These Frendi masques and f6tes were used in much 
the same way and served much the same purpose as the 
masque which the English Court had used the year 
before to annotmce to the world the English-French 
treaty*; or as the celebrated series of masques through 
which England proclaimed a change of policy in the 
following year.* 

^S»pra.6jK ■ See Appendix 47. 

* See supra, 6t L * See i^a, 73 t 
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The Freoch cdebratum covered a period fnnn the 
Christmas time to some time in April, and was of 
sufiSdent length and elaborateness to attract the 
attention of all the courts represented in Paris. As in 
England, the French employed the best efforts of 
writers, musicians, artists, etc., among whose products 
the still famed effort of Rubens in the Louvre will 
perhaps be best remembered. Since the present treat- 
ment limits itself to English masques, it seems tmwise 
at this point to spend more time upon the masques of 
other European courts. 

While such gaiety proclaimed the betrothal of France 
and Spain, the English Court seems to have been un- 
usually quiet. The expense accounts indicate that a 
masque was perfonned during the Christmas season, 
1611-12," and Brotanek* (followed by Reyher*) has 
concluded that Ben Jonson's Lave Restored was pre- 
sented at this time. Whatever may have beoi the 
conditi(ms surrounding this masque, it seems to have 
been lacking in diplomatic significance, since no single 
word, so far found, in all the correspondence, makes 
menticm of it, nor dt the presence or absence of 
Ambassadors. 

From about 1608 < to 1610, England had aded, so far 
as her peace policy would allow, with Henry IV, 
whose sympathies were against Spain and with the 
Huguenots. Henry's death in 1610, and the triumph 
<A the Catholic party under Marie de Medici, deprived 
James I ctf his best continental ally. 

There has been much speculation concerning James's 



t MSS.. 164 f. 3, 13, 14, 38, and ; 
MSS., 13498 f. 61. CoOtm US. TUas B., iv f. 373. 

• See Rudolf Brotooek, Die EngUsditn Uaskentpide (19Q3), 346-9. 
> See Paul Rerher, Lt4 liasgua Anfjlau (1909}, 531, 

* See SMpn, 47. 
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final attitude toward the political differences between 
Catholicism and pTotestantism. Scnne historians 
think that Protestantism had more to offer James's 
vanity, as head cd the combined Protestant forces. 
But liiere were questions concerning England's wishes 
in the matter and the needs of national preservation — 
all d whidi, however, belcmg to the realm d history 
proper.* 

It is sufficient to note here that England saw fit to 
join its political forces with those of Ptotestantism by 
a marriage alliance with the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine' — the head of the Protestant League. To an- 
nounce to the continent so important a diplomatic 
venture required such elabcoate entertainment as ahnost 
impoverished the En^ish King.* 

But France had just spent some three months in _ 
loudly proclaiming her policy; and England, always 
noted for the lavishness.of her entertaimnent, must 
not be behind. The Thames must thunder louder 
than the Seine.* Magnificent spectacular displays 
were arranged for the avowed purpose of letting 
strangers know that thou^ England's policy was 
.toward peace, she was able to enforce respect if need 
be throuj^ war.* 

Costumes were provided of such "gorgeousness" 
that one AmbassadOT says "the imagination could 

■ "A gentleinim in Lord Salisbury's confidence said to me that in 
Spain they found chicanery and in Franoe indecision. The Fiiend- 
■hipof the United ProvincesissureandlaBting." A. Foacariai, Venetiao 
Ambassacfer in England to the Doge and Senate, 30 Sept. (O. S. 3o), 
161 1, in Caiendar of Slate Papers F«m<m»>, xii, 341. 

• See S. R. Gardiner, Sulory 0/ England, 1603-1642, ii, i6a. 

> /Ud. , Gardiner places the oost at £60,000, fi 5 ,000,000 to f 1 8 ,000/xxi 
ci oui money to-day. 

' See supra, 68; tn/ra, 75. ■ See Appendix 48. 
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hardly grasp the spectacle. The King's cloak, breeches 
and jaclKt were all sewn with diamonds, a rope and 
jewel of diamonds also in his hat, of inestimable 
value. The Queen had in her hair so great a number of 
pear-shaped pearb,' the largest and most beautiful 
there are in the world; and there were diamcHids all 
over her person, so that she was ablaze."* 

Nor were the Royalty alone extravagant. "Lady 
Watton had a gowne that cost fifty pound [between 
$1,250 and $2,000] a yard the embroidering — ^the Lord 
Montague — ^bestowed fifteen hundred pound [between 
$37>500 and $60,000] in apparell for his two dai^hters, " * 
and even one of the foreign Ambassadors wrote home 
that in order to ingratiate himself and his country into 
the goodwill oi England; 

" I must put my grooins and coachmen into liveries and 
cloaks of velvet and gold ; and I myself have worn a different 
dress each day, as is the custom of this Court. I have 
bought very fine horses and have given several banquets to 
the leading gentlemen and ladies, to the complete extinction 
of the one thousand five hundred crowns which were voted 
me by your excellencies' kindness; nay, I have even spent 
something 9ver and above. I will continue to entertain 
others. Everything that is done to honour this wedding 
is very pleasing to their Majesties, the Prince and all the 
Court."'' 

"The 4 honorable Innes of Court, af well the elders and 
graue Benchers of eadi houfe, as the towardly yoong 

■ See Portnit of Qaeea Anne in National Portrait Galleiy. 
■Antonio Foecanni, Venetian Ambaffiador in England to tlie Doge 

and Senate, 1 March (O. S. 19 Feb.), 1613, in Calmdar <^ State Pafert 
Venetian, lii, 498, No. 775. 

■ Cbambeiiain to M ^ Carieton, 18 Febniaiy, 1613-3, in Stale Papers 



u I, Ixxii, No. 30. 
* Foscaiini to the Doge and Senate, t March, 1613, in Catendar of 
Slate Papers VeTietiam, xii, 49B, No. 775. Cf. Appendix 53. 
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actiue gallant Gentlemen of the fame houfes, being of 
infinite defire to esprdXe tbdr fingular kme and duteous 
affection to his maief tie, and to performe fome memoraUe 
& acceptable fervice worthy their own reputation, in honor 
of this nuptiall, & thereupon confulted, and agreed amongft 
themf elues to fette out two rich and ftately mafks, and 
to performe them brauely, without refpect to charge or 



Successful masque writers vied with eadi other to 
tell the story of the great diplomatic union in a series 
of three masques, the beauty, extravagance and display 
of which the world had probably never known. 

The Masque of Lords, written by Thomas Campion 
for the marriage evening, Pdbruary 14, 1613, celebrated 
the "Additur Gennanis Robur Britannicum: ecquid esse 
par potest ?"' proclaimed by the sibyl as she had the year 
before sung the praises of the Queen Regent in Paris.* 

The Venetian Ambassador says this first masque, 
"which was at the King's charges, and was danced by 
ladies and gentlemen of title, was remarkable for the 
decoration of the theatre, for three changes of scene, 
for the dresses, and for nine choruses of Toices and in- 
struments";* and again he writes: 

" In the evening 1 was at the Masque which was very 
beautiful, with three changes of scene. First of all 
certain stars danced in the heavens by a most ingenious 
device; then came a dance of children; finally of lords 
and ladies."' 

■ John Stom, AnnaUt (itiis), 916. 

* llKMDas Camgiaa, ilasque oS Lords, in the " SityllB'a " speech. 
1 Seeing. 

* Antonio Foscarini to the Doge and Senate, lo Maj* (O. S. i), 1613, 
in Caitniar erf SUUt Papert VsimImh, xii, 531, No. 833. 

' Antonio Foacarini to the Doge and Senate, i Maid (O. Sl Feb. 
19), 1613, in CaUndarofSlaU Papers VtnOian, xil, 496, No. 775. 
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Oiamberlain alone is less enthuaastic. He says, 
"that ni^t was the Lords Mafke whereof I heare do 
great commendation fave only for riches, theyre devifes 
being long and tedious and more Uke a play than a 



The masque of the second evening, February fif- 
teenth, was written by George Chapman for the Middle 
Temple and Lincoln's Inn. It proclaimed the English 
interest in America, and prophesied for the married 
pair honour and riches such as they believed would come 
from the great gcAd mines of "Virginia."* 

But the audience which could be accommodated in 
Whitehall (even though "there was a courie taken and 
fo notified that no lady or gentlewoman fbold be ad- 
mitted to any of thefe Cghts w"* a verdingale, w^ 
was to gaine the more roome,"' and even though, 
"there were more fcafEolds and more provifion made 
for roome then ever I faw both in the hall and bankett- 
ing roome, befides a new roome built to dine fup and 

Cf. "Intheffidctf fhefiist ptut of this song, the upper put of the 
sceoe ma diecorcnd by the sudden &11 of a ctuUin; then in clouds of 
serenl colouis (the upper port of them bdng fierjr, and the middle 
heightened with mlver) appeared eight stars of extraoidimuy bigness, 
^uch so were placed as that they seemed to be fixed between the finna- 
meat and the earth. In the front of the scene stood Pronuthcui, attiied 
as one of the ancient heroes." Thomas Camfrion, ITie Mtuqtit t^ 
Lordt, in H. A. Evans, EniUsk Masques, 76. 

■John Chamberlain to M^ Caileton, 18 February, i6i3, in State 
Papers Domestic James I, Izzii, 30. 

> "In August, 1613, favourable news reached England from ^nIgiIua 
fA the capture of the chief Powhatan's daughter, the bunous IV>cahon- 
tas, and the oonaequent readiness of the diid to make terms of peace, 
witii an offer to show the settlers some rich gold mines. The Earl of 
Arundel told Barbar^ what ezdtement this news had caused in 
England, where large sums had been promised for a fresh return. " 
Allen B. Hinds, in Calendar of Stale Papers Venetian, xiii, Priface, sxv. 

I See Chamberlain to M^ Carleton, 16 February, 1613-13, ii> Stats 
Papers Domestie James I, Ixzii, No. 30. 
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daunce in") was not large eaougfi for En^and's adver- 
tising purposes. Paris had shown its "Chateau de la 
Pfelicit6"' to two hundred thousand people and then 
felt the need of parading the streets on dther side of 
the Seine in order to make its proclamations loud 
enou£^, so "Upon Shtoue-mundaie at night the gentle- 
men of the middle Temple and Lincolnes Inne with 
their Trayne for this buCuefle aHembled in Chancery- 
Lane, at the houfe of Sir Edward PhiUps, Maifter of 
the Rolles, and about eight of the clocke, they marched 
thence throt^h the ftrand to the Court at Whitehall. "* 
The Venetian Ambassador in London gave official 
notification to his government that 

First came a hundred gentlemen on horseback, accom- 
panied by a hundred grooms with lights in their hands. 
Then followed a little Masque on horseback with a large 
number of torches all alone; then two triumphal cars with 
musicians dressed in silver with turbans on their heads. 
These represented the priests of the Sun in Virginia. Then 
came the great Masque, all bdng dressed in doth and silver, 
golden suns and plumes. They represented Princes of 
Virginia with crowns of feathers and pearls on their heads, 
and their hair down to their shoulders as is the custom of 
that country; their horses, too, were all caparisoned in 
silver and sung. Then came a hundred blacks dressed ia 
gold and blue, the dress of Indian slaves. Then came a 
great mmiber of lights borne by men on horseback, dressed 
in silver and gold, like the great Masque except the crowns. 
Then a tritunphal car with figures inside representing 
Honour and Riches, and round it marched two hundred 
halberdiers. When the King entered the Hall one' saw 
a mountain all full of crags and on the top the Temple of 
Honour, made of Silv^ ; an oct^on with silver statues round 
the cornice; on its summit two golden wings sprang from 

* See supra, 68. ■ John Stowe, AnnaJes C1615), 916. 
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a ^ver ball, signifying that Fortune and her son Honour 
had resolved to settle forever in this Kii^dom. Hard by 
the Temple was a wood and in it a huge tree-trunk whidi 
contained the whole of the little Masque. Hardly had the 
Eing appeared when the cn^ came forward five paces 
towards his Majesty; Clouds gathered and the mountain 
split, and there appeared a rich mine o£ gold with all the 
Masque inside and a vast number of torches; it all took 
place in a moment. Then appeared the sun as at its 
setting; the priests adored it and part of them sang to lutes; 
they were answered by voices and instruments from the 
Temple, and from other parts of the Hall. Then Riches 
b^;an to speak and again the crags moved; then after great 
eulogies of the couples, pronounced by Riches and Honour, 
all the Masque began to dance a ballet, with such finish 
that it left nothing to be desired.' 

The third masque produced for the occasion was 
written by Beaumont and presented by Francis Bacon 
for the Inner Tonple and Gray's Inn. It was con- 
ceived by Bacon' to announce the union of England 
and the Palatine by " a marriage of the river of Thames 
to the Rhine. "* 

Of this last masque. Chamberlain writes : 

On teufday yt came to Grayes Ynne and the inner 
Temples Tume to come w**" theyre mafke, wherof S' 
Fra : Bacon was the chiefe contriuer, and becauf e the former 
came on horfe backe, and open chariots they made chuf e to 
come by water from Winchester place in f outhwark : (w** 
futed well enough w** thejrre deuife, w^ was the manage 
of the riuer of Thames to the Rhine : and theyre fhew by 
water was very gallant by reafon of infinite f tore of lights 
very curioufsely f et and placed : and many boats and barges 

' Antonki Foscarini to the E>oge and Senate, lo May, 1613, iaCalmdar 
ef Slale Paper* Venetian, ^, 531, No. 83a. Cf. also Appendix 49 and 
5a ' See infra. 
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w*'' deuif es of light and lampes w*!* three peales of ordinance 
one at theyre taking water, another in the temple garden, 
and the last at theyre landing, w^ pafsage by water cost 
them better then three hundred pound: they were receued 
at the phuie stayres : and great expectation theyre was that 
they shold euery way exceed theyre competitors that went 
before them both in deuif e daintines of apparell and above 
all in dauncing (wherein they are held excellent) and 
esteemed far the properer men : but by what yll planet yt 
fell out I know not, they came home as they went w* out 
doing anything, the r^on whereof I cannot yet leame 
thorough^, fo but only was that the hall was (o fall that yt 
was not pofsible to auoyde yt or make roome for them 
bef ides that most of the Ladies were in the galleries to fee 
them laud, and could not get in, but the worst of all was 
that the king was fo wearied and fleepie w*'' fitting vp 
almost two whole nights before that he had no edge to yt, 
wherupon S' Pra : Bacon aduentured to interest his maiestie 
that by this difgrace he wold not as yt were bury them 
qoicke and I heare the king fhold aimf wer that then they 
must burie him qtiicke for he could last no longer, but w*** 
all gaue then very goode wordes and appointed them to 
come again on faterday: but the grace of theyre maHce is 
quite gon when theyre apparell hath ben already fhewed 
and theyre deuifes vented fo that how yt will fall out God 
knows for they are much difcouraged, and out of counte- 
nance, and the world f ayes yt comes to pafse after the old 
prouerb the properer men the worfe lucke. ■ 

Notwithstanding the disappointment of the mas- 
quers, the masque was successfully perfonned on the 
following Saturday : 

At the entrance of their Majesties and their Highnesses, 
one saw the scene, with forests; on a sudden half of it 

I John Chamberiain to M^t* Carletco, 18 Febnun, i6i3-3, in SlaU 
Papers DomtsUc Jawies I, Izxii, No. 30. 
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changed to a great mountain with four springs at its feet. 
The subject of the Masque was that Jove and Juno desiring 
to honour the wedding and the conjunction of two such 
noble rivers, the Thames and the Rhine, sent separately 
Mercury and Iris, who appeared ; and Mercury then praised 
the couple and the Royal house, and wishing to make a 
ballet suitable to the conjunction of two such streams, he 
summoned from the four fountains, whence they spring and 
which are fed by rain, four nymphs who hid among the 
douds and the stars tiiat ought to bring rain. They then 
danced, but Iris said that a dance of one sex only was not a 
live dance. Then appeared four cupids, while from the 
Temple of Jove, came five idols and they danced with the 
stars and the nymphs. Then Iris, after delivering her 
speech, summoned Flora, caused a light rain to fall, and 
then came a dance of shepherds. Then in a moment the 
other half of the scoie changed, and one saw a great plateau 
with two pavilions, and in them one hundred and fifty 
Knights of Olympus, then more tents like a host encamped. 
On the higher ground was the Temple of Olympian Jove 
all adcuned with statues of gidd and silver, and served by a 
number of priests with music and lights in golden Candela- 
bra. The knights were in Icmg robes of silk and gold, the 
priests in gold and silver. The knights danced, their 
robes being looped up with ^ver, and their dance repre- 
sented the introductioa of the Olyminan games into this 
kingdom. After the ballet was over their Majesties and 
their Highnesses passed into a great Hall especially built 
for the purpose, where were long tables laden with comfits 
and thousands of mottoes. After the King had made the 
round of the tables everything was in a moment rapaciously 
swept away. 

London lo"" May 1613.' 

During all these magnificent nuptial festivities, 

■ Foscarini to the DogA and Senate in Caletidar of Slate Papers Vene- 
Han, xii. No. 632. 
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there was no serious quarrel over the question of 
precedence between the two great powers most con- 
cerned. It was Spain, his "Catholic Majesty," who 
was most in danger from the policy proclaimed,' and 
though the English offered the Spanish Ambassador 
the courtesy of an invitation to the wedding, it was 
probably expected that he would absent himself, as 
he did, on the usual excuse of illness. ' 

The English admitted into the ceremonies themselves, 
on at least two occaacms, things whidi must have 
grated upcai the feelings of Spain; first, in the naval 
display on the Thames the Saturday before the wedding, 
they depicted a sea-fight in which the Spaniards were 
defeated by the Turlis,* and again, the new marriage 
room was decorated with tapestries proclaiming the 
naval victory of England over Spain in 1588. * 

The absence of the Spanish Ambassador from the 

1 "The Council have aiked BeveTal gentlemeo what help they Konld 
give if thJB Idngdom were ever harassed by foreignera, meaning tlie King 
of Spain. Many replied that th^ would keep at their own choiges 
aome two, some four and gome even more infantry or horse during the 
^ole time they might be needed. They were thanked and the t^er 
accepted, should the need ever arise, and they say it may be nearer 
than is expected." A. Foecanni, Venetian Ambassador in England to 
the Doc« and Senate, 8 March, 1613, in Calendar of State Papers 
VeneHan, zii, 7S3. 

■"The Spaniard, was or wold be Gcke." John Chamberlain to Sr. 
Dudley Carleton, 35 February, 1613-3, in Slate Papers DomeOic James 
/, Izxii, No. 48. Seealso^ipendixsi. 

* "Tliey had sight of anothn' arg^say or galltaEa which seemed to be 
Spain, which likewise, after a fierce conflict, they made prize of, and 
with much triumph tendered the same up also to the Turidah admiral. " 
John Nichols, Progresses, ii, 540. See also ibid. 339. 

4" AH the great Lords <tf the piioie counfell —the chiefe ladies of the 
Court & others, dined that day in the newe large roome, builded for 
ye pnrpofe, which loome was adorned with ftately hangings, curiouDie 
wrought, lepreaentiiig the fea fight between ye English and Spanish 
fleets in the yeere 1588." John Stowe, Annalet (1615), 916. 
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wedding festivities easily gave the French Ambassador 
the lead, ' and reduced the quarrel over precedency to 
a struggle between the representatives of Venice and 
of the Archduke. ' 

An invitation was sent to the Ambassador <tf the 
Archduke telling him that since the French and Vene- 
tian Ambassadors were invited for the first day's 
solemnity of the marriage, the King requested his 
attendance at a later date. This Boiscot (the Arch- 
dulK's Ambassador) refused, because he said he was 
unable to accept an invitation to a later function, when 
Venice was given priority of date, without prejudicing 
the cause of the Archduke.* 

James answered this comjdaint in French explaining 
that the Venetian Ambassador had "extraordinary 
allowance appointed" him from Venice to add to the 
pomp of the English occasion and that he paid the 
English the honour of putting his men into livery with 
like purpose, "Therefore his Majesty had all reason to 
correfpond with the faid Republic in like civilities."* 

Havii^ gained invitation with little opposition, France 
and Venice spent their time in efforts to heighten the 
honour paid them. The French Ambassador attempted 
to secure the privilege of preceding the Prince, and the 
Venetian objected to being seated at the wedding di n ner 
on a stool ; though the Prince was provided with nothing 
better, the bride and groom only, sitting on chairs.* 

> See Caiendor of Staie Paperi VetuHoH, zii, 498. 

*Ibid, ) See Appendix 51. * See ApputdiE 53. 

I "At tlua tioM the Fnnch ft Venetiaa Ambaludors invited to the 
mumge, were not free from ponctiUioB, that made an offer to precede 
the Prince. This stood upon it, that the; were not to sit at the TaUe 
without chaiiea (though the Prince, (the King not present) had bnt a 
ftoole (Xim Count Palatine, & the Piincefs onl; for the hosonr of the 
day, having chayrea) and ingi^ing iqxm a formality that the carver 
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Serious embarrassmeait was caused to the wife at the 
French Ambassador, because the lady to whose seat 
she was assigned refused to move down until the 
French Ambassador threatened to go home. ' 

Sir Noel Caron, Ambassador from the United Pro* 
vinces, was a " ccmtinuaUy entertained guest during the 
folemnitie of the marri^e" though of couise in a 
minor place. He was the only member of the diplo- 
matic corps who seems to have made no trouble.* 

King James was so happy over the success of the 
masques (for which the masquers had 

"imployed the beft wits and fldlfulleft artizeos in deuif- 
ing, compofing and creating their seuerall ftrange proper- 
ties, excellent fpeeches, pleafant deuifes and delicate 
mufique, braue in habite, rich in ornaments, in demeanor 
courtiy, in their gtnng by land and water very ttately and 
orderiy ; all which with their rare inuentions and variable en- 
tertainments of time were fuch as the like was neuer per- 
formed in En^and by any Sodetie, and was now as gratioufly 
accepted off by his Maief tie the Queene, the Prince, the Bride 
and BridegToome").' [that he] "inuited the mafkers w*^ 
theyre af sistants to the number of forty to a f olemne f upper 
in the new marriage roome where they were well treated and 
much graced w*^ kif sing bis Ma^ band andeuery onehauii^ 
a particular accoglienza from him the K. Q, P. Palatin and 
Lady Elizabeth fat at a table by themfelues: and the great 

was not to stand above him but ndther of these prevailed in tbeii 
reasoolefse pratenoes. " Sir John Fiiufs ObseraaHons in Lord Chamber- 
lain's office, Oats Ifitcdlaneous $, No. i , page i f. 

■ See Appendix 53. 

■ "The Ambalfador of the TJmted Provincce (% Noel Caron) kept 
hinifelfe all this while quiet without queftion of prius or pirfleriiu, or 
thrufting for publique txtte, being a continually entertained gueft 
daring the folemnitie of the marriage." Ibid. 

'John StowB, AnnaUs (1615), 916. 
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Lords and Ladies w"" the mafkers (aboue fowre-fcore in 
aU) £at at another long table. '*' 

So England closed one oi the most successful adver- 
tising campaigns, that the world had ever known. 
Considered aside from the diplomatic significance, the 
English were justified in complaining with John Cham- 
berlain that "this extreem cost and riches makes vs 
all poore, "* for even so early anestimateof the masques 
as that made by Poscarini in January, placed their 
"cost upwards of one hundred thousand crowns."* 
tn addition to the initial expense England spent much 
for the demonstrations on parade ; and private expenses 
were very heavy. Considered, however, as instruments 
of international policy for which the masques were 
used, * the cost of their productioq dwindles perceptibly. 

The present chapter has pointed out how, during 
the years between 1608 and 1614, the masque ccmtinued 
to be used, both in England and on the continent, as 
an instrument of state. Whether arranged for the 
specific and avowed purpose of achieving some diplo- 
matic advantage for England, or having a diplomatic 
significance forced upon it by continental representa- 
tives in the English Court, the masque is closely in- 
volved with the policies which finally ranged England 

' John Ch^berlain to & Dudley Carleton, 35 Februaiy, 1612-3, 10 
Slatt Papers Domestic, James I, Ixxii, No. 4S. 

■ See, John Chamberlain to M'^ Caileton, 18 Febnuuy, 1613-3, 
in Slate Papers Domestic, James I, Ixzii, No. 30. 

iSee.AntonioFoscarinito the Doge and Senate, II January [O.S. t^ 
1613, Calendar of State Papers Veneiia», zii, 473. 

* "Yesterday I recalled the question of audience to the Chamberlain, 
who told me to come to the Palace to-morrow evening to see the Masque 
and that we would settle about the audience. I am so highly honoured 
that there is nothing left for me to deffire. " Antonio Foscarini to the 
Doge and Senate, I March (O. S. 19 Feb.L 1613, Cakitdaref Slatt Papert 
Vemetian, zii, 500, No. 776. 
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for the time bdng on the side of Protestantism. Its 
connections vith the further workings of this pdUcy 
remains for later treatment. 
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CHAPTER III 

1613-1616— MASQUES LESS IMPORTANT DIPLOMATI- 
CAIXY— FRIBNDUNESS BETWEEN FEANCE AND 

SPAIN 

nPH£ rise of a Protestant party enforced by so 
1 powerful an ally as England, caused a serious 
lossto the prestige of "His Catholic Majesty." Spain 
hoped to retrieve this loss by the double marriage 
alliance with France, by successful interference between 
hostile powers, and by occupying James's attention 
with other things. ' For the years immediately foUow- 
ing 1613, the opponent of Spain in contiaental struggles 
was not so much France as England.* fiut, in the 
complicated condition of continental politics, England 
was not ready for an open rupture with Spain, and 
therefore she entered into a three-cornered contest in 
which the three countries most concerned attempted to 
deceive each other into peaceful relations by continued 
prefers c^ marriage alliances. 

This state of affairs may in some degree account for 
the less imfriendly attitude toward each other, of the 
French and Spanish ambassadors in the English Court 
during the years immediately following 161 3, though 
their jealousy was still apparent in minor disturbances. 
Invitations to' the masques and other English favours, 
were accepted, without permitting anything to cause 

* See Appeodix 54. ■ See Appendix SS- 
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the seriotis rupttires, so characteristic <^ the earlier 
Jacobean years. Posdbly because erf this delicate 
.relation between European countries, no member of 
the English Royal family took part, as a masquer, in 
the offidal Court masques, for a time. The masquing 
of a Royal person^e, always wonderfully enhanced the 
diplomatic importance of the otxasion as we have seen. ' 
For the Christmas season, 1613-I4, immediately 
following the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with 
the Count Palatine, there were three events of minor 
significance but of such like importance that it was 
difficult to determine in which of the three occasions 
lay greatest favour. The marriage of the Earl of 
Somerset, who was Lord Chamberlain to the King 
and his favourite, iHX>mised, however, the greatest 
honour becatise of the rank of the groom and the King's 
friendliness toward him. This importance was en- 
hanced by the fact that James had the marri^^e with 
its masque performed at his Court at his own expense. 
The event of next importance was the marriage of the 
Lady Jane Drummond, ' ' first Lady of the Queenes Bedd 
chamber at Candlemas" in Somerset House at the 
expense of the Queen.' The Twelfthnight masque, 

< See supra, passim. 

' "the king came to towoe on tewfday, met by the Q. and the LL* 
almost as far as tiballs, he makes no longer ftay here then till monda; 
next at farthest, yesterday was afoleDiDe day at oonit to end Christ- 
mas, this day the I: of Roxborongh marries M'^ Jane Drummond at 
Somerfet houfe, whether the k is invited to lie this night and thalbe 
entertained w<^ fliewes and deuifes, fpedally a paftorall that shalbe 
reprefented in a little fquare paned court: £0 that you fee what Uttle 
time is referued foe buGoes. . . . 

"from London this 3? rf February i6i3-{4lJohn Cbambodwn." In 
Stale Papers Domestic James I, \xxn, 18, endorsed to Carieton, 
Engli^ Ambassador at Venice. 

"this day feuen^t the I: of Rosborougb maried M*^ Jame Drooi- 
mond at Ibmerfethoufe or Queenes court (as yt must now be called) 
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The Masque of Flowers, was not this year o£ first im- 
portance, because it was not so essentially an affair of 
the King or the Queen as the other events. Sir Francis 
Bacon bore the expense of The Masque of Flowers and 
gave it for the King's hcmour in the name of the Gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court. 

It would seem that the wedding with its masque 
given by the King at his Court, should take precedence 
over the wedding given by the Queen in the Queen's 
Court (Somerset Houfe) and that an invitation to the 
marriage of the King's favourite should c^er greater 
honour than an invitation to the marriage of the first 
Lady of the Queen's bedchamber. In fact, we find 
that the French Ambassador fdt it to be so. It would, 
therefore, seem that James and his ministers had 
planned to recompense Spain for some of the slights 
suffered in the great marriage year just preceding, 
when he arranged to invite the Spanish Ambassador to 
the first marriage festivities and The Masque of the 
Marriage of the Earl of Somerset prepared by Campion 
for the night of the twenty-sixth of December, 1613. 

Spain had changed ambassadors and the new rep- 
resentative, Saimiento, had "neuer feen any of our 
[En^ish] fhewes before. " ' But the European situation 

the King taried there till faterday after dinner; the entertainment was 
great and cost the Quene as (he faTes, aboue 300o£ the pastoral made by 
La: Daniell was (olemene and daU, but perhaps better to be read then 
reprefented, thebMayorand all the aldermen were inuited for the next 
day after the marine and bad ridi gloues, they went tliether in pompe, 
and were gracknifly vfed and beGdes tb^re great dieffi and many 
healths had a [day: 

"from London this 30^ of Febniaiy 1613 

" Yo* L"" to conunand 

"John Chamberlain." 

Endorsed to Carleton at Venice in Stale Papers Domestic James I, 
Ixxvi, No. aa ■ See Appendix 56. 
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made James careful to placate other powers. On the 
"23* of DecV 1613" John Finett, assistant Master of 
Ceremonies, says: 

I was sent to the Ambafsador of Venice (Sir W7 Button 
having been sent at the same time, & on the same errant 
to the Ambafsador of France) with this formall mefsage; 
that according to his Majesties most Royall disposition, 
& desire to give all due content to Ministeis of Porrain 
Princes whereof he himselfe (the Ambafsador) had the 
yeare before received a particular testimony, having been 
then invited together with the Prendi Amt^ to the mar- 
riage of the Princefs Palatine) I was now sent to signify 
his Majesties pleasure to this purpose. That his Majesty 
was perswaded & with all desirous that his exoellende 
would not pafse any Mis-otmstruction upon his proceeding, 
if the Spanish Amt£ newly come into the Kingdome, & 
who had not yet been present here at any entertainments of 
Court) were together with the Arch-Ehikes Amb£ invited 
to the Marriage of the Earle of Summerset, and not he 
(the Amtf of Venice) that if he would be pleased to honour 
with his presence the Maske of Gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court to be performed on tweltenight (a time amongst us 
of the Solemnest observance) he should be most welcome to 
it, ft in the meantime I was furthur to let him know, that 
there was an intention he should be invited to the marriage 
of the Lady Jane Dromond (first Lady of the Queenes 
Bedd Chamber) at Candlemas. 

To this, his anfwere was a queftion, whether the King 
intended the Solemnitie towaMes for pubUcke or for 
private? This I anfwered I had no oommiffion to refotve 
as from the mouth of his Majefty, and muft therefore 
anfwere him with filence; But if he asked my opinion as 
his friend, and Servant, I held it for private and in no part 
publique, fince I took it to be an honor his Majefty was 
pleaCed to caft upon one of his mof t favoured Servants to 
have the marriage Solemnized in his owne Houfe, and to 
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invite to it whom he fhould think fit at his Princely pteaf ure. 
This anfwere feemed to give him (uch fatiffaction, as (be 
faid) he was of the Came opinion, and added that {ince his 
MajeCty had voudiTafed the laft yeare to do him the 
honour and right to preferr him before another (unjuftly 
pretending) in his invitation to fo publique a folemcity, as 
was the marri^e ot his onely daughter, he fhould be moft 
incivill to except againf t his pleasure in matter of to private 
a condition; but ought rather to retume him (as he did 
now) moft humble thankes for the moft gratious regard he 
discovered to have of him, and fo confequently of the ftate 
whereof he was a Reprefentant. 

The next morning I was f ent to the French Ambaffadors, 
who (though he might feeme the day before to hold one 
way with the Venetian, and had corref ponded with him to 
that purpofe, (whether another and he did/' enire entendre, 
becomes me no more to judge, then to declare) appeared 
now to have taken another way by himf elf e, and I dehuered 
to him a formall invitation of the marriage, which (having 
fiift asked me whether the Spanifh Ambaffador were yet 
invited, and I anf wered I thought no) he humbly beCeecht 
his Majefty to pardon him, if he excuf ed his appearance at 
the marriage, in regard that that night (he faid) had the 
defluxion of a Rhume into his Teeth and a fit of an ague 
whereof he doubted the retume. I was fcarcely back at 
Court with his anfwere, when I was told that a gentleman 
from the Venetian Ambaffador had been to feeke me 
there, and at my houf e, where at the last having found me, 
he (aid that his Lord defired me that if ever I would do 
him favour, I would take the paines to come to him pre- 
fently: I winding the cauf e to be fome new buz gotten into 
his Braine from fome inteUigence he had from the French 
of the Morning's proceeding, excuf ed my f o pref ent repaire 
with the neceflity of my commanded immediate attend- 
ance on my Lord Chamberiaine, whidi I did to gaine both 
time and further inftructions from his Lordfhip, wherewith 
fo foone, as I was fufficiently armed, I went to the Venetian, 
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and in pref ence of his Secretary, Muf corns (whom he defired 
might be admitted to our Conference) he intreated me to 
repeate the wordes of my invitation, and thofe of his 
anfwer, which I yielded to (after some difoovery of my 
in£atisfaction to be £o punctually preffed, as if he had 
meant to trip me) and in condufion had his approbation, 
that all to tart was both in mannsge and report without 
exception; but that which now (he added) troubled him 
and made him f o to trouble me, was a later procedure of his 
Majefty who (as if the State he reprefented had either in 
affection or demonftration of forwardnes to do the King 
Service, been inferiour to any) had that mormng vouchf af ed 
the French Ambaffador and not him a Solemne invitation. 
To this (after I had according to my Inf tructions brought 
him to oonfeffe that the French Ambaffador had indeed 
given him that intelligence) I replyed, that to be plain 
with him I had no f ooner received the meff age of his def ire 
to fpeake to me, but conceiving it was to the purpofe that 
I now found, I did repaire to my Lord Chamberlaine with 
my opinion, and for his Lordfhips further direction, which 
I £^d was this. That if the Ambaffador of Venice fhould 
except againft any favour fhewed the Frendt beyond 
him, I fhould let him know, it was not that his Majefty 
intended a difference in diftribution of honour for their 
more and lef £e ceremoniall Invitation ; but that if amidft 
the confufion ufually happening at £uch Solemnities, there 
were any omiffion, he defired it might be interpreted as 
chanceable, and not of def igne, which the better to expreffe 
I came (I told him) even then from my Lord Chamberlaine 
and £o from his Majefty with the fame order to him, as I 
had done to the French, to invite him, when not yet fatif- 
fied with an errand f o ingroffe, he drfired me to deliver 
particulaiiy, and in the fame wordes, the Invitation I had 
carryed to the French Ambaffador, which when I had 
punctually performed, he returned this finall anfwer. 
That fince I was there prefent a witoeffe of his ReaUtie, 
he would not, as the French Ambaffador had done, ezcu£e 
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liis abfence with his fickteneffe, but was defirous his 
Majefty might know (after his bumblef t and Tbankfulleft 
BckDowIedgment for his &vour in his Invitation) that he 
took the pubUck honour he had received the la£t yeaie for 
(o f ubf tantiall a Tef timony of his Royall mind towards him 
(as in thefe private Solemnities for him to except againft 
inviting this perfon or that whom he faw his Majefty was 
inctyned to make his guefts at the Peaft without over- 
thronghing it with the prefence of others) was to preCume 
to take from him that liberty and pleafure, which he (the 
Ambaffador) would f trive, and had ever ftrived to obferve 
with his beft diligence, and obedience. With this aniwer 
I was parting, when he fuddenly f tayed me with the reading 
of another fcruple (& hinc illae laduime) and asked me 
whether the Arch-Dukes Ambaffador were alfo invited 
whereof, when I had faid (to keepe myfelfe clean from 
categorical! aff ervations) when I knew not fully the King 
my Maf teis pleafure) that I could not directly refolve him, 
he would needs perf wade me that I dif f embled, and that no 
doubt, what f oever I should fay, Z had in charge to performe 
that fervice <tf Invitation, firtt to him, and after in my 
retumetoCourttotheother;aperfswafion, which asfoone 
as I found it aimed at (what he was moft jealous of) i^e- 
cedence, I did not gainfay it, holding it ill manners to man 
a beliefe of an Ambaff adors making. < 

In th^ masque, 

only persons of title took part; it was very rich & showy. 
The Queen danced in it to please the King and honor the 
bride & bridegroom. . . . The King and Queen were 
[daced on a dais under a canopy at the top of the room; the 
Prince by the side of tiie King, and Saimiento [Spanish 
Ambassador] side by ade witii tiie Queen the only difference 

■ Public Record Office, Joho Finett'a PUtoxaiii in Lord Chamberiain's 
OCBce, Ciass 5, itiscdlaneoHt, 5, No. i, p. 13 f. 
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beiog that the King and Queen were seated on high churs; 
and the Prince and Sarmiento on Stools. ' 

The Agents erf Savoy and of FlOTence were invited to 
the supper and masque of the Earl of Somerset. When 
they began to make conditions they were answered 
shortly that the Court was under no obUgation to 
invite mere agents or those less than Ambassadors, and 
they might come or not as they chose, whoever got 
there first, getting first place. In this the Savoyard 
seems to have won.' The Ambassador of the Arch- 
Duke was invited to both marriages but was too sick to 
be present at the latter. It is interesting to note here 
that the assistant Master of Ceremonies, in recording 
the illness of the Arch-Ehike's Ambassador, finds it 
necessary to insert that he was sick "in earnest,"* 
so common had the excuse of illness become when 
ambassadors were restrained from presenting them- 
selves at court functions in which the countries they 
represented would be compromised by their presence. 

With the exception of the Royal wedding in 1613, this 
wedding <rf the Earl of Somerset was one oi the richest 
(rf the wedding festivities given at the Court. 

S' Rafe Winwood was there likewife and had a very 
fayre payre ot ^oues of three pound price; w"*" he well 
deferued for he made a fuit of apparell against the wedding 
of only doublet hofe and doke, all blacke and w*N)ut 
any kinde of gold Giver or embroderie that cost him about 
fourfcore pound* [between $3000 and $4000]. 

'Letter fnxn Sonnieoto to Marquis de la IGoojoea, Loodon, 10 
Jaauaiy [O. S. i), 1614. Tratulated by Gnyaagaa and (ound in PuMic 
Recotd Office, London, in Spamsk TroHtcriptt, Serits II, xxxv. 

' See Appendix 57. > See Appendix 58. 

'John Cbambeiliun to M'!> Carletoa, 30 Dec, 1613, in Stale Paptri 
DomttHc James 1,'ixxv, No. 53. 
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The celebration of so impOTtant an event, as the 
marriage of the Lord Chamberlain, required more than 
one masquing evening. Ben Jonson was commissioned 
by "Gentlemen, tiie King's Servants" to prepare The 
Irish Masque which was loesented on Wednesday, 
December twenty-ninth, at the Comt. The Irish 
dialect, the praises of James, or perhaps the happy 
allusions, in The Irish Masque, to the married pair and 
their relatives, so pleased the audience that it was 
repeated on the following Monday, January third. 
There is no means of knowing wheUier or not foreign 
ambassadors heard the Irish dialect on December 
twenty-ninth, thou^^ tliere is an interesting allusion to 
ambassadors in The Irish Masque.' 

Spain, always awake to her own advantage, fre- 
quently used Ireland as a means through which she 
kept England in fear. This fact brought to the author, 
and to those who were responsible for The Irish Masque, 
severe censure that in the present condition of European 
affairs, the risk of oSend^g Ireland should have been 
incurred, "the loftie mafkers were fo well liked at 
court the last week that they were af^XHnted to per- 

See also ibid., "I heaie little or no oommendatioii of the maOce 
made by tbe Lords that night, either for deuife oi daadng, only yt was 
rich and costly." 

' "Dm. And pleash ty graish I viU tell tee, ten vaah a great 
neweah ia Ireland of a great brideal of one o' tj lords 
here ant be. 
Pal. Ty man Robyne tey Shay. 

Don. Uaiy ty mao Tonmush, h'i^ daughter tey shay. 
Dtr. Ay, tygoodmanTomaisho'ShuSolke." 

"Dom. He Enoke u^ o' te pay there, aah we come by, by « food 

Dtr. V fayt, tere i& very roosh phoyt stick beie sitting to- 
night. He takes ush for no ahquires I tJnke. 
Pat. No, he tinlcsh not ve be imbaaheteia. " 
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forme yt ^ain on monday yet theyre deuife (w^ was a 
eoimicall imitation of t[he] Irish) was not fo pleafing 
to many, w** thincke [this] no time (as the cafe ftands) 
to exasperat that nat[ion] by making it ridiculous."' 
James, not yet satisfied that his f avoimte had received 
sufEdent honour, 

"the L. Ma3n>r was fent to by the K. to entertain this new 
maried couple w''' theyre frends and followers, but be 
making an ezcufe that his houfe was too little to receue 
them yt was not accepted, but word fent bade that he 
might command the biggest hall in the towne : whereupon 
calling a cotmfaile ]rt was refolued to do yt at the charge 
of the dtie in the Marchant-tayters hall vpon foure dayes 
warning, and the[n] there they went yestemi^t about fixe 
a docke, thorough cheapMe all by tordi-light, accom- 
panied by the father and mother of the bride, and all the 
Lords and Ladies about the Court — the men were well 
mounted and richly arrayed making a gudly fhew, the 
women all in coaches. I do not heare yet how all things 
pafsed there for I haue not ben abrode. only I onderstand 
that afta' fupper they had a play and a mafke [The Masque 
(ff Cupid, by Middleton'] and after that a banket."> 

On Twelfthnight, two nights after the City's forced 
entertaimnentof the Earl of Somerset, "S^ Fra:Bacon" 
presented, for the Gentlemen of the Irais of Court, 
The Masque of Flowers, "Amafketo hcauH* this mariage 
w'*' will ftand him in aboue 200o£ " ($50,000 to $80,000 
of our money to-day). To Lcml Bacon's Masque oj 
Flowers, as we have seen, the French and V«ietian 
Ambassadors were invited in part exdiange for the 

' ChamberlaiD to Carietoa, 5 January, 1613 [4], in State Pafitri 
Domestic Jama I, Ixxvi, No. 3. C/. also Calendat oj StaU Paper* 
Veneltan, ziii. No. 166. 

' See A. H. Bullen, WorAt o/iftdifUM, I, /MirmJwiioii. 

>See Appeodix 56. 
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favours of the Earl d Somerset festivities which th^ 
were forced to forego because of the {absence erf the Am- 
bassador from Spain. To receive a fair equivalent of 
what Spain had received they also attended the mar- 
riage of the Lady Jane Drummond, at whose wedding 
they used every most laughable device to reach or 
outstrip the Spanish advancement. First, the French 
Ambassadco' requested that he might be present at the 
bridal supper with the entertainment after it, and that 
he might be excused from attendii^ the bridal dinner. 
When he was asked for a reason, he said, that since it 
was his Lenten season, he could not eat two flesh meals 
in one day. He was answered that the great feasts 
were always provided with fish. Pressed further, he 
admitted that since neither King nco' Queen were to be 
present at the dinner, he would be subordinated to the 
Spaniard by attending. B^ore his request (xnild reach 
the Queen, however, he changed his mind and decided 
to attend both the bridal dinner and supper upon 
condition that he be permitted to sit on a chair instead 
erf a stool. ■ All these little exactions were endured by 
England at this time, because negotiations for a mar- 
riage with France were in a most promising state of 
progress.' So the Ambassadors of France and of Ven- 
ice sat at Lady Drummond's bridal dinner on chai r s. 
In the evening they were entertained "w** fhewes and 
deuifes, fpecially a paftorall . . . reprefented in a 
httle fquare paned comt."^ Though "the entert;ain- 

■ See Appendix 59. 

>"At the banning of 1614 it seemed as if nothing farther wen 
needed (for the English-French maimge] but the formality d signing 
the ne<xssaTy documents." CaUndar »f Slalt Papers Venetian, siii, 
Prejace. xv. 

" CbamberlaJo to Carleton, 3 Feb., 1613-14, in StaU Papers Dcmettie 
James I, ham. No. 18. 
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ment was great and cost the Queen aboue 300o£;"> 
Chamberlain says ' ' the pastoral made by La : Danell was 
folemne and dull but perhaps better to be read then 
reprefented. " ■ 

The Spanish Ambassador reported to Philip the 
Third that he attended the marriage of Lady Drum- 
mond, but he must have gone incognito. He mini- 
mised the importance of the favoiu« to France by 
announcing that "the whole entertainment consisted 
of a comedy which was acted there."* 

The assistant Master of Ceremonies notes 

that the scope and end of this question [asking privileges] 
moovdng from the French Ambaffador was, that by feme 
addition of honour, he might get the ftart he feemed to 
have lost of preceeding the Spaniard and which himf^fe 
braced be had now recovered (and was indeed judged fo to 
have done by the three Lords mentioned) when dineing with 
the Bride, he had the honour of the Princeffe company 
and supping, of both their Majefties, nather of thefe 
having fallne to the Spanifh Ambaffador at the Marriage 
of the Earle of Sonunerfet. ' 

The year, 1613-14, that saw the culmination of honour 
to one favourite of James I, saw also his decline. The 
Court had, for some time, been growing impatient of 
*the self-assertiveness and impertinence of Somerset 
whose marriage festivities, including the masques in his 
honour, occupied the chief place in the holiday events 
of 1613-14. During the latter part of the year George 
Villiers [later Duke of Buckingham] was introduced to 
the King. His advances in favour were so rapid as to 

■ Chamberlain to Carleton, 30 Feb.,i6i3'-I4, ia Stmt Papers DomtsUe 
James I, Ixsvi, No. 30. 

' See Spamisk TranscHpis, Serie* II, uxv, Fd>. 13, 1614. 
> Finett: FineUi Philoxettis. 
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be the talk of all the Court. By the time of the Christ- 
mas season, 1614-15, he had so captivated James and 
displaced Somerset, that Ben Jonson was employed on 
Mercury Vindicated which was appointed for Twelfth- 
night iot the purpose of introducing the new favourite, • 
whose tmusual qualities of appearance, grace and 
manner f oimd the masque a fit instrument to give these 
quaUties full play.* 

There were plenty of plays given during Uiis season, 
die Court giving one " euery night both holy-dayes and 
working-dayes. " ' But as usual interest centred in the 
coming masque. To this masque in honour of the 
young Villiers, there seems to have been no thought of 
inviting the French Ambassador. Things were not 
going so well in France and James t)egan to cool toward 
the proposed French alliance.* 

The Spaniard accepted an invitation to Mercury 
Vindicated tor the evening of Twelfthnight, 1615, in the 
English Court. With him was honoured the Am- 

■ "And y«t for all tliis penurioas vorid we fpealce at & maflce this 
Christmaa tomrd W^ the K. geues 1500 £ the ptindpall motitie wherof 
is tboogbt to be tbe graciag of younge ^nUeis and to bring him on the 
stage." Chamberi^Q to Carleton, i December, 1614, in Slate Paptrt 
DotM^e James I, Izxviij, No. 65. 

Cy. also "a maske of gentlemen set forth at the charge c^ his Majes- 
ty, " John Finett, Phitoxems, in Lord Chamberlain's Office, C3a*t 
UisaHaneout, 5, No. i, p. 31. ■ Cf. infra, 116. 

' See Chambedsin to Carleton, 5 Jan., 1614-15, in StaU Pafien Domei- 
Uc James I, Izxx, No. i. 

• "when everythng teemed to be in good train {for the Pieoch- 
Bngliah marri^^] news reached England lA the withdrawal frun (the 
Frendil Court of the Prince <d Cond^ and other princes <A tbe bkx>d 
and of their manifesto against the Queen Regrat and her favourites. 
James was keenly interested in what was taking place across the Channel 
and kept his finger upon the pulse of French Gentiment by means of 
frequent couriers. He remained e^er for the match for a while, but in 
snch unfavourable conditions the project drooped though it did not 
actually die." See CaUndar of Stait Papen Venetian, xiii, Fr^au, cv. 
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bassador of Venice, who for some years had been 
invited only with the Representative of Fiance, but a 
matter which had been a. growing cause of dispute 
between England and Spain, thrust itself forth for 
settlement at this masque much to the embarrassment 
of all the Court. Big international intrigues concerned 
themselves with the disposition of the Netherlands 
before the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth in 1613. 
Spain, opposed by France and England, had been 
forced to make a treaty with the States, upon which the 
latter founded claims to independence, llie recogni- 
titm of this independence entitled the States to an 
Ambassador in the Courts so recognising them; and in 
1610, Spain bad admitted the States' Ambassadcn* to 
invitation to an English masque with her own, and had 
taken what consolation she could from the fact that the 
Dutch representative was forced during the evening to 
accept a position greatly subordinating his country to 
Spain.' 

On the night of January 6, 1615, representatives of 
both Spain and Holland found themselves in the 
capacity of ambassadors at Uie Twelfthnight masque 
in the presence of King and Court. Hie Ambassador 
from Spain, GcoidcmiaT, delayed Uie masque by appeal- 
ing to the King for the removal or subordination of 
the Ambassador from Holland. James I answered that 
Gondomar's predecessor had admitted the States' 
Ambassador in his presence without question.' This 
Gondomar denied on the strength of his instructions, 
which James requested that he immediately produce. 

While the matter in dispute was under discussion, 
the Court were all waiting for Mercury Vindicated to 
begin. The King, Council, and the other Ambassadors 

■ Cf. lupra, 60, also Appendix 43. • Cf. Appeodk 43. 
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became involved and the discussion increased to a 
storm. Being imable to effect a compromise, the 
Spaniard finally withdrew, in some heat, followed by 
the States' Ambassador who was requested by the King 
to leave, lest it should be said that preference was 
given the States over Spain. ■ llie affair caused much 
comment and ' ' no good bloode neither here [in England] 
nor in Holland whitlier Caron [the States' Ambassador] 
made a dif patch the fame night."* The eyes of 
Holland and of the world were attracted by the incident 
to a growing Spanish confidence which they feared 
might result in another attempt of that country, to 
regain her lost territory and prestige. ' 

Hiis European conviction was not lessened by the 
preparations then under way in Paris for the marriage 
of the French King's sister with the Prince of Spain, 
whose betrothal in 1612 was the occasion for so many 
French masques and f^es.* Coupled with this fact, 
the Spaniard's unwillingness to retract his demands of 
Twelfthnight, and to apologise for his behaviour, made 
the Engli^ and their allies suspicious lest the Spanish 
should "haue fome great hopes at hand, or that they 
prefume as much of others weakness as of theyre owne 
ftrength. " * 

The retiring of the Ambassadors from Spain and 
Holland, l^t the Venetian alone in the place of hcmour, 
reserved for Ambassadors, during the perfcmnance of 
Mercury Vindicated. * The Spanish Ambassador, bef otc 
leaving, requested "that since his servants were not 
Ambafsadors & would not strive fcH* places they might 
be allowed Roome to see the Maske. " This was of 

■ See A^endix 60. * See Appendix 61 and 62. 

t Ct. supra. 67 t. 'See Appendix 61 . 

' "The Venetian Amb' as soon as the Spanish was departed, wai 
conducted by me into the second Roome from the privie gallciie, and 
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course granted. An Agent from Florence was present 
but was able only to occupy a form among the Lords. 

The masque was so well liked that James arranged for 
a second production on Simdayfollowing Twelfthnight. ' 
Mercury Vindicated itself does not elicit very favourable 
comment from Chamberlain thou^^ he was pleased with 
the dancing, an accomplishment in which we find the 
young ViUiers so proficient on a later occasion, tiiat he 
placates the King in a horrible outburst of rage and 
saves the masquers from disgrace.' 

The King of England made good his position toward 
the Protestant alliance in his announcement on the 
following day that the Spanish pretentions at the 
masque of the previous night were unfoimded. James 
declared that 

the exception or Protestation he had made, could not be 
made any way good by him, the King of Spaines Agent, in 
regard the vafsalage which the King his Master pretended 
of the States was not properly bis, but should belong (if to 
any) to the Arch-Dukes, to whom he had made a cekion 

tiwre atteodiog till bis Majesty & the Queene came, vent along with 
them & was seated on the left band of the King beneath the Qoeeoe, 
ft the Prince on the right. 

" The Agent <rf Florence . . . supped also in the Coundll Chamber, 
ft fotlomd the King to the Maslce with the Venetian, but having been 
ordained hia seate in one of the galleries, he intreated nie to move the 
Lord Chambedaine, that (as he understood the Great DuIk his Masters 
Agent, and the Duke ot Savoyea bad been) he might be placed among 
the Lords, which was aTsented to. " John Fiaett, Finetti PkUoxtmi. 

' "the only matter I can aduertife fmce I wrote the lost weeke is the 
fuocefse ot the maflce on tweUe night, w**) was to well liked and ap- 
plauded that the Idng had yt reprefented again the fonday night after, 
in the very fame manner though neithef in deuife nor fhew was there 
anylUng eztraordinarie but only excellent dawnring the ch^fe being 
made of the best both English and Scottes. " Chamberlain to Carietoa, 
13 January, 1614-15. in State Papers DoimsHc Jamet I, Ixxz, No. 4. 

• See in/ra, 1 16. 
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of those Provinces, & had likewise (he said) but a poore 
title to them, having at the time of the treaty of tnice 
between them, agreed to treate with them, as with a free 
state, & given them since in severall letters the title and 
stile they pretend to (& which all other Princes & States, 
(he said) give (them) of Les Etats confederer de provinces 
vnies. This dispute, & difference occurred in the time 
that the truce between the King of Spaine, the Aich-Dulce 
and the States yet lasted.' 

To celebrate her marriage, the French Bang's sister 
gave a masque in Prance whidi was reported to have 
been "a most brilliant function. It constituted prac- 
tically a triumph upon her tnarri^e, allusions being 
made to her journey in the music and ceremonies. AU 
the ambassadors were invited,"* but it will be noted 
that the representatives of those countries whidi used 
every means to hinder the marriage' were absent, while 
those who favoured the union, the Papal Ntmcio, 
Spain and Venice, attended. ' 

It would seem that this Prench-Spanish alliance was 
a counter stroke of the Catholic powers for self-preser- 
vation, after the Protestant marri^e alliance of 
England and Uie continental forces represented by the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine. * During the formation of 

■ John Finen, FinelU PkiloxeitU, in Lord Chunberiain't Office, Oatt 
Mitedlantoiu 5, No. 1. 

■ See Pietro CoDtarini, VeDctian AmbMSBdor in France to the Doge 
and Senate, 31 March [0. S. 3il, 1615, in Calendar ef Slate Papers 
VeHelian, liii, 394-5, No. 723. 

■ Note tspeaally England, Savoy and the Dutch. See Calendar ef 
SlalePaperf Venetian, ijji.tfi^^i^i.i^fiet passim. 

' It aeenia hardly necessary to insert here that nmcb of thti so-called 
Teligiona straggle here aa elsewhere was political; 

C/. " One might thank God if it really were to the advantage of our holy 
religion and to bring these realms back to the true light, bat the harm is 
that it is only to please the Spaniards, to stand wdl with them and help 
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this alliance, however, the Spanish Ambassador went 
to the trouble and expense of presenting some masques 
by Spaniards to the English Court' but for what 
purpose or how they were received, I am unable at 
present to discover. " 

Tlie following year, 1615-16, the French, Venetian, 
and Savoy Ambassadors were invited to be present 
at the first production of the masque, Tlie Golden Age 
Restored, prepared by Ben Jonson for New Year's 
night.* It will be remembered that on at least two 
occasions before, when the French Ambassador had 
been invited to a masque to be given befca« Twelfth- 
night, the masque cA the latter feast was reserved for 
the Ambassador from Spain. Whether or not he had 
suspicion that the same trick might be played him 
again, at any rate, he succeeded in inducing the King 
to change his invitation to the second production of 
the same masque, to be given cm Twelfthnight.* The 
King complied with the request and all three Ambassa- 
dors were present at the Twelfthnight performance 
where they were given all honour. 

I find no record of any Ambassadors present at the 
New Year's performance, though the sons of the Am- 
bassadors of Vraiice and of Savoy were in attendance 
and sat on the "forms" <rf the Lords. On the occasion 
of Twelfthnight the son of the Spanish Ambassador 
and the Agent erf the Arch-Duke (who invited himself) 
were seated on the " forms " and the sons of the 
Venetian and Savoy Ambassadors were forced to be 

themaniage, and does not have religion as its piiodpal object." Giio- 
lamo Lando, Venetian Ambassador in England to the Doge and Senate, 
30 Dec. [O. S. 30], i63t, in Calendar of SUtU Papers Venetian, xrii, 190. 

' See John Nicboto, Protrtttes, iii, 41. ■ Cf. infra, 116-7. 

■ See Appeodix 63. 
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content with places in the gallery with their country- 
men. 

But the years 1613 to 1616, while the marriage 
alliance between Prance and Spain was in process of 
preparation and completion, were singularly free from 
the violent clashes of the earlier and the later years of 
James. The one struggle over the rejection of the 
Arch-Duke's Ambassador catised serious comment. 
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CHAPTER IV 

1616-I625 — PRINCE CHARLES, CHIEF MASQUER, FINAL 
ALLIANCE OF JAMES WITH FRANCE 

' I 'WO sudi hereditary enemies as Spain and Prance 
* could not remain long on friendly terms. Prince 
Charles, afterward Charles I, was "created" Prince of 
Wales in November, 1616, but all members of the 
diplomatic corps were excluded from the ceremonies 
of the "creation" because of a quarrel between the 
French and Spanish Ambassadors. The trouble still 
continued at the time of the Christmas festivities, 
1616-17, when the Spanish Ambassador reported to the 
Duke of I^rerma that, "tibe King had determined not 
to invite to a masquerade at the palace any ambassador 
owing to the entreaties of the French ambassador to be 
invited." ' The masque to which he refers, Ben Jon- 
son's Vision of Delight, presented on Twelfthnight, 1617, 
is not wholly without interest, however, especially to 
students of American history. 

For some time prior to 1616, Eng^d had been 
interested in her American ventures." In 1616, Sar- 
miento, the Spanish Ambassador in England, brot^ht 

■See D' Di^o Sarmiento to bis Exodieocj the Duke of Lerma. 
Jan. II, 1616, in jfrcA. deSimaneas, E. L., 3595, fol. 3o (cipher), as found 
in Spanith Transcripts, Series II, xxxvii. Cf. also Appendix 64. 

■In 1609 we Sui Prince Henry preaenting a "balon and yore c^ 
redde copper" to "aom of Virginia," and again in i6ia the Prince paid 
ioo£ put for him "into the lotteiie for Virginia." Cf. Appendix 65. 
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suit in Chancery ^^ainst Sir Richard Bin^^ey for piracy 
against two Spanish ships which, acccn-ding to Sarmi- 
ento's daim, were filled with a valuable cai^ oi bides, 
tallow, tobacco, redwood, &c., from America. But more 
than in their trade, English nobles saw in American 
possessions an opportunity to repair all their depleted 
fortunes through the fabulous gold mines reported to 
have been found across the Atlantic- Raleigh's 
pubhcations had done much to arouse world-wide 
imagination and credulity. English Uterature of the 
time aboimds with references to America and its 
inhabitants. Shakespeare in The Tempest, n, ii, makes 
Trinculo voice the popular curiosity when he says, 
"when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian." The 
masques give frequent evidence of the interest in 
America through the presence erf Indian characters 
as masqua^, and the continued associatirai of great 
mines of gold with the American colcmies. In 1613, 
foreign Ambassadors report the excitement in England 
over the capture of Pocahontas. She was to them a 
daughter of a King in a country of fabulous wealth ' and 
her retention by the English soldiers meant success 
to the English arms. * 

So when Pocahontas was brought to Lcmdon, it is 
not strange that James invitedher with her "afsistant" 
to the Court, and gave her a prominent place,* such 

' Cf., "The Spanish Ambassador went recently to the royal council 
to aak that Sir Walter Raleigh should not be allowed to ffo to the Indies. 
He is to leave in two months with eight shipe full id nobles, all wdl 
appointed, to acquire mines. " Giovsuni Battista LioneHo, to the Doge 
aod Senate, lo February, 1617, in CaUiuiar of Slate Papert VmMian, 
ztv, No. 631. Cf. Appendix 66. ■ See Appendix 67. 

>"The Vir^nian woman Pocahontas w^ her father Coimfaillor 
haue ben w^ the King and gndously vfed, and both fhe and her 
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as he was accustomed to give to represoitatives d 
other Kings and Queens among the Twelfthnight 
audience who gathered to hear King James's praises 
simg- in Ben Jonson's Vision of Delight, on Jantiary 6, 
1617. We may well be curious as to the feelings of 
the Indian maiden, transplanted from the wigwam to 
the most elaborate species of entertainment of the most 
magnificent court of Europe, but the correspondence of 
the time, so far found, gives us no clue as to the thoughts 
in the mind of Pocahontas concerning the audience who 
listened to The Vision of DeUgkt, nor of their attitude 
toward her. 

Besides the presence of Pocahontas at the presenta- 
tion of The Vision of Delight, one other event caused 
comment. The favourite, who had climbed since last 
we saw him from being merely young Villiers to the 
rank of Earl of Buckingham, had the honour of dancing 
with the Queen, when the masquers, according to the 
usual custom, took out the ladies for the dance, near the 
close of the masque. John Chamberlain, writing d 
the entertainment, says: 

I forgot in my last to geue notice that there was a meaning 
before the end of Christmas to make the L. villers an Sarle 
(though I knew not of what place) w^ fdl out the next day 
to be performed w*^ all vfuall folemnitie and he bears the 
name of Buckingham, on twelfe night was a maike wherin 

afsistaat wdl placed at the mafke, fbe is vpoD her retura (thou^ fore 
againU her wUl) yf the wind wold come about to (end them airay." 
Chambeilain to Carleton, 18 January, 1616-17, in StaU PaptrsDoma^ie 
James I, zc, No. 35. 

'"PkoM. Beboldaking 

Whose presence mateth this perpetual spring; 
The glories of which spring grow in that bower. 
And are the marks and beauties of his power." 

—Ben Jonaon, Workt (1903), ui. 119. 
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the new made Earle and the Earle of mongomerie daunced 
w*** the Queene. I haue heard no great fpeach nor com- 
mendations of the mafke ndther before nor fince, but yt is 
apointed to be reprefented again to morrow night, and the 
Spanish Ambailador invited,' 

The second masque of the season, 1616-17, was given 
by the Middle Templers on the seventeenth of January, 
1616-17, in honour of the new-created Earl of Buddng- 
ham. The favourite was advancing to power witii 
such leaps and bounds that the winning of his influence 
was worth serious effort. Chamberlain suggests the 
purpose of the Middle-Templers' masque in Bucking- 
ham's honour, when he says: "yesternight the Middle- 
Templers entertained the Earle of Bucldng^iam w*"* 
a (upper and a mafke, whether yt be that he was of 
theyre fodetie or that they wold preoccupate his 
favour."" 

On the twenty-second of February, 1616-17, Ben 
Jonscoi's Lovers Made Men was presented in honour 
of the Ambassador, Baron de la Tour. 

European politics had been so readjusting themselves 
that the smouldering flames of the Thirty Years' War 
were about to break out. Historians have used all 
effort to lay bare the attitude of England toward the 
struggle and to accoimt for James's sacrifice of his son- 
in-law in favour of his attadmient to Spain, but with 
only varying success. For our purposes, we can only 
note here that such was his attitude. 

In the ceremonies surrounding the TweUthnight 
masque of 1 616-1 7, Uiere is no open avowal as to James's 
policy, and yet a careful reader of conditions must have 
realised that indications boded no good for the Protes- 

' Chamberlain to Carletoo, i8 Januuy. 1616-17, b Slate Papers 
Domestic James I, bcncz. No. 35. 'Ihid. 
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taut cause. Spain's feelings were salved not only by 
the reproduction on January 19, 1616-17 0^ "^^ Vision 
of Delight, to which the Spanish Ambassador was in- 
vited, but by a iHX>mise given to Sarmiento by the King, 
that on Twelfthnight of the coming year, 1617-18, 
the new Prince of Wales would £jve his first masque 
to which Sarmiento would be invited. ' 

Ben Jonson was early set to work on Pleasure Re- 
conciled to Virtue for Twelfthnight, 1617-18, and the 
coming masque was the talk of the hour. This was to 
be the first great Court masque given by a member of 
the Royal family since the long-delayed masque of 
Queen Anne which awaited de Laverdin's coming in 
161 1. In addition to the significance attached to the 
presentation of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, because of 
the princely rank of its chief masquer. Prince Charles's 
first masque grew in importance because it began to be 
understood about the Court, that the English-Spanish 
marriage alliance was dose to fulfilment and the 
masque was looked upon as a confirmation and an- 
nouncement of the coming union. " 

To make the entertaiimient of sufficient grandeur 
to fit such an occasion, James, although almost destitute 
of money, set aside for his son's first masque, four 
thousand pounds from a promised fifty thousand which 
had just been wrung with great difficulty from the 
merchants,* and in addition to Ben Jonson, the best 

■ See At^wndix 70. 

• See Appendix 69 and 70. Cf.aiso, Caiaidar of Slate Papers Venetian, 
TV, 107. , 

> "The Qu: hath caured y* La: mafke to be put of w''' my L' Hay 
Qiould haue made at y* robes last night. The oth6r w'' y*-PTiiice is to 
make in the banqueting honfe on 13'^ night, and wherein himleU is to 
be an actor, is likely to hould. 

Your tf heard befoic this time y* y* marchands of middleb. Sc y* 
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artdsts and artificers of every description were employed 
to make the masquing evening a success. For at 
least fifty days before TVelfthnight' messengers were 
hurrying hither and thither gathering members of the 
nobility together for the rehearsals, arranging elaborate 
quarters for the performers and citing, at the Prince's 
command, poets, painters, musidans, actors, etc., 
including Shakespeare's company and others to the 
Prince's Household.' 

When 1617-18 arrived, a Masque of Anuuons pre- 
pared for the first of January was, fw some unknown 
reason, distasteful to the King and Queen who "fayd 
as yf they wold haue hadd no courte but there owne f o 
near them or fome £uch like. " > Though all the expense 
was incurred by Lady Hay and her friends who were 
to present the masque at the home of the former, the 
royal sanction being withheld, no performance was 
given. Early in 1618, however, the Gentlemen gave 
two productions d a masque representing the marri^e 
of t^e son of a farmer, the first at "Enfielde" where 
"S' George Goringe vpon fentinge a farmer's tonne 
& apparrell thereafter the reft, weare come to daunce at 
his weddinge w**" many pleafant fpeeches, & much 

Eaft Indies haue undertalon to furaifli y* eidieque' with soooo£, of 
w*^ hif ma"* hath Inn plealed to afligne for Ireland i3O0o£, for y* 
arret^es of y* artillerie 8ooo£, for Marquis Hacimelton 8ooo£, for mj 
L' D'Aubigni 40oo£, for my \A Hey 300o£, for my L' Haddingto 
3O0o£ and 400o£ for y* Princes mafke. al which he wil most gratioufly 
Bfonne if then be not to mudi difSculty found in y* coUecting 6t it. 

London, Jan. A. 1617- 

" Your L>' most devoted to do you (ervice 

"Nathanasl Bisht." 

In SUttt Paptrs Domestie James I, xcv. No. 3. 

■ See infra, 14S*. ' See infra, t8o-i. 

) See Chamberlain to Carieton, 3 January, i6i7-(8], in Slate Paptrt 
DmntsUe Jamei I, xcv. No. 5. 
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mirth dree the ende. Which the Idnge hearinge, 
denied to fee them perf orme the fame at Tibbalds the 
night ere he pted, w*** he did and was much ccmtented 
& very meny therew'**."' 

But of course the big evait over which every tongue 
was loosed, and the one to which diplomatic importance 
was attached, was the presentation erf Pleasure Recon- 
ciled to Virtue, the first masque of the future King 
Charles I. This, with its implied comfirmation of 
England's choice erf a future Queen, gave opportunity 
for perh^>s the most imusual and elabcvatc single 
masque of James's reign. 

When the French were finally assured ai the Spanish 
invitation, they felt that the pubhcation of so over- 
whelming a defeat could not be accepted without the 
most serious protest. The French Ambassador, there- 
fore, after failing to influence King James through 
other means, repaired to the Cotirt, without regard to 
the seasonableness of his vidt and impatiently demand- 
ing access to his Majesty, forced his way into the 
private apartments, where he "expostulated very 
roundly" against the wrong done his master in his 
Ambassador's person. * Being unable to bring about a 
change in James's plans, he despatched his secretary 
post-haste into France for immediate instructions 
concerning his further procedure. In the meantime, 
however, the illness <rf Gondomar, as the masquing 
evening approached, threatened to force the English 
to extend an invitation to de Mardts because of the 
Spaniard's absence. But things had reached such a 
pass that "the King had a bed and room prepared for 
Gondomar," in case he should succumb physically 

• Gerrard Herbert to Carleton, la Jan., I6i8. in Slate Papers Domeslie 
Jamtt I, xcv, No. 14. ■ See Appendix 70. 
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during the evening and James "had a chair placed for 
him on bis right and by his side."* From this place 
oi honour the representative of the House of Austria 
gave his share of applause to the " dance of the bottles " 
and saw the undignified behaviour of the King to whose 
pohcies Spain was supposed to be committing herself.' 
When the French secretary rettuned, he brot^ht 
with him evidence of the French King's displeasure in 
the form of his Ambassador's recall from the Court of 
England with a cessation of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. * De MSrets still stayed on in 

' "He SETS that he went on the day of the Binphany to an entertain- 
ment given by the Prince at the Palace. He did not send an eiicuse 
although he was so ill, for the French Ambassador wishes to be present 
akme, and on seeing the prefeience with which Gondomar was treated, 
he E^d he meant to retnm to France. 

" The King bad a bed and room prepared for Gondomar in case he 
was taken ill. 

"The King had a chair placed for him on bis right, and by his side." 
In Spanish TroHseripts, Series II, 39, from Ank. dd marquei de IHomil, 
copy of a letter from Count Gondomar to Cardinal Borja y Velasco, 
L<»don, 19 January, i6t8. 

■See Ben Jonson, Works, iii.. Pleasure lUeoHcHed to Virtue, also 
infra. 116. 

* "He says that on the previous day the 4th of February, the secretary 
of the french ambassador had returned from Paris, who bad been sent to 
Bay that James had allowed Gondomar to have the precedence at the 
Palace. The secretary brought orders for the ambassador to leave 
England immediately & he gave James a letter written in the same Bent 
by the King, 

" The french ambassador {De M&rets] is very ill, and will be much 
annoyed at leaving for he had brought his family with him, and bad 
arranged his house and gardens, hoping to stay here several years. 
They are preparing everything in Us house for his departure. 

"The ashes with which Gondomar had loaded Uie French io the 
present instance would give a very good result. 

" Secietaiy Lake went to visit Des M&iBts in the King's name without 
urging him to remain; he found tiim ill in bed furious agunst England & 
Kii^ James & saying that every Englishman was a subject and pendoner 
cf the King of Spain." Count of Gondomar to Philip III., loniSon, 
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London under pretence of his wife's illness for three 
weeks after his recall had arrived, until finally James, 
impatient to be rid of him, sent word that the gifts, 
always {Hvsented to an ambassador upon his departure, 
were ready for him. De M^krets failed to present 
himself immediately for the ^ifts and the King sent 
them to him. The Frenchman, whether under recite- 
ment of the moment ca in fear lest they should be denied 
him later, accepted the gifts and according to custom so 
terminated his office and deprived himself of the ri^t 
to the final audience in which all ambassadors took 
formal leave of the King.' De M&rets demanded the 

5 PdMuarr, i6iS. Spamih Transcripts, Stries II, 39, Arck. de Sim. E. 
i~.a597.P-48. (indpher). 

* "He aayt afterwards tbat & courier had just arrived from Paris with 
news that war was to be dedaicd against England, becaase Gondomar 
bad been preferred in aqnand with the French Ambassador, upon occu- 
jqring the first place in an entertainment ^ven at the Palace." Julian 
Sancber de Wtlon, secretary of the Count of Gondomar, to Juan de 
Ceviia, London, 3 February, 1618. Spamih Transcripts, Series II, VcA. 
39, from Arck. dt Sim., E. L., 2597, p. 34, (in cipher). 

" He says that he had beard that in France they ahcady rc^^ietted the 
haste with which they had proceeded by wishing to recall their ambassa- 
dor from London on account of the affair of the precedence with G«i- 
domar. 

" Des MAiets has been written to, and told to put back his journey, and 
endeavour to arrange the affair that there should be no actual rupture, 

6 Des Mftrets was woridng in this sense, visiting the different persons 
at Court although constantly protesting that he was in his right in not 
giving way to the Spanish Ambassador, and went as far as to say that 
the King d England had negodated in France, for Sanniento not to 



" When James heard this, he sent him word on Friday the i6th inst. 
by the keeper of the jewels, that he had his present ready, as was the 
custom to give the ambassadors of leave taking & hopes Des MArets 
will appcnnt a day to recdve it. Des MArets was mudi confused at 
this message Sc be/gged it to be kept until he said when he was leaving 
for his intention was to visit the King. Des MArets went immediatdy 
to look for the Duke of Lennox, & the Marquis of Hamilton that they 
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audience however, and James at length appointed 
one for the twenty-sixUi of March at nine o'clock at 
night. When the French Ambassador appeared at 
the appointed time, he was kept waiting until twelve 
o'clock and then, instead of the customary formal 
ceremony, he was ushered into the King's bed-chamber 
where, if we believe the Spanish Ambassador, James, 
Triio was lying in bed, received him with these words: 
"at last Monsieur the ambassador, you are going. 
May God accompany you. " ' This dosed the incident 
which interrupted diplomatic relations between Prance 
and England for almost a year and a half* to the serious 
embarrassment of both nations, ' to the great detriment 

might interiere in the aSaii & pve their opinion of this, but neither of 
these gentlemen would recove him, and the next day the Keeper ot the 
Jewds went binuelf to hia houae with the present, whidi connsted in 
3000 ounces of weight of silver ^t work d cUSerent Idnds. 

" The ambassador recdved the present without giving anything to the 
Bearer, and waavwy much annoyed & thinks of leaving immediatdy. — 
It is doubtful «4iether he will take leave of the King for once having 
admitted this present he cannot be received as an ambassador. Gon- 
domar has been told that he will leave witbont taking leave of him. 
Signed El Conde de Gondomar." Ordinal letter from du Craide de 
Gondomar to PhiUp the 3d, London, at March, 1618. Spanish Trati- 
teriptf, Seriei II, ^ in Arch, de Simancos E. L., 3597, p. 54. 

' "He says the frendi ambaasBdor, Des MAiets had taken leave 
and would return to France leaving his secretary as cbarg6 d'afEaires. 

" After having received the usual present triuch is ^ven to the ambassa- 
dors, he solicited an audience from the King, who appointed this day at 
9 oC^ at night, and from that hour kept him waiting until 12 oC^ 
in which be recdved him, dressed, and lying on tbe bed, and said on 
feeing him come into the room 'at last Monsieur the ambassador, you 
aiegcnng, may God Accompany you.' TheambaKador then presented 
bis secretary to him, who remains behind as agent. " Conde de Gonda- 
mar to Philip Hie 3d, London, 36 Maidi, 1618. In Spanitk Traiueripii, 
Series II, Vol, 39, from Arch, de Sim., E. L., 3597, p. 60, (cipher). 

* See Appendix 73. 

1 Cj. Appendix 71. Cf. also Caleniar of SUUe Pafert Dometlie Jomts 
I, cv, 443, No. 706. 
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(rf English and French commerce, and to accompany- 
ing interests usually attendant upon pacific relations 
between countries. 

The masque itself, prepared with extraordinary 
pains for the "king's own son and heir, the Prince of 
Wales, then seventeen years old, an agile youth, 
handsome and very graceful," is described in con- 
siderable detail by the Italian, Busino. He says that 
at the "fourth hour of the night, " he and the Venetian 
Ambassador went privately through the park to the 
Court. When they reached the royal apartments, 
the Venetian Ambassador was taken in custody during 
the two hours in which James was preparing for the 
masque, by one of the great nobles. Busino in the 
meantime was properly perfumed and otherwise 
prepared for admission among the King's guests 
and then taken to the box, in the masquing hall, pre- 
pared for the Venetian embassy. Busino complains 
that this box was too small for comfort and the dis- 
comfort was increased by a Spaniard, who be^;ed ad- 
mission, asking for but two fingers' breadth of room 
and then to the disgust of the Venetians making himself 
more comfortable than the Italians were. But tibe 
Venetians were not fond of the Spaniards and were, 
moreover, a bit jealous of Spain to whose oitertainment 
this particular Twelfthnight had been dedicated. 
Busino remarks that the Spaniards were scattered 
about in all the principal places. The Spanish Am- 
bassador had the seat of honour near James, other 
Spaniards, wearing evidences of especial favouritism 
from the King in the gold chains around their necks, ' 
sat among the Lords erf the Council, others were in the 
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box especially prepared for the Spanish embassy, 
where they were caring for the entertainment of the 
Spanish Ambassad(n-'s wife, and still others, like the 
man of whom Busino complained, were squeezed into 
other places. 

During the long wait for the King, Busino says he 
examined the hall, crowded with its six hundred guests. 
The ladies' dresses, he remarks, were of such variety 
in cut and cdour as to be indescribable. He especially 
notes "the most delicate plumes over their heads, 
springing from their foreheads or in their hands serving 
as fans" and the "strings of jewels on their necks and 
bosoms and in their girdles and apparel in such quantity 
that they looked like so many queens, so that at tibe 
beginning with but httle light, such as that of the dawn 
or of the evening twilight, the splendour of titeir 
diamonds and other jewels was so brilliant that they 
lodced like so many stars." Busino regrets that his 
short-sightedness prevented his seeing the ladies whose 
sweet and handsome faces caused his con^ianions to 
keep exclaiming, "Oh do look at this one! Oh see 
her! Whose wife is that one on the row and that 
pretty one near, whose daughter is she?" He reports, 
however, that there were shrivelled women among 
them and "some very devoted to St. Charles," thou|^ 
the beauties outnumbered them. Their dress, he says, 
"is very handsome for those who like it, and profits 
some of them as a blind to nature's defects, for behind it 
hangs well-ni^ from the neck down to the ground with 
long close sleeves, without any waist and in folds so 
that any hump however monstrous, remains hidden. " 
Thsa the farthingale, moreover, plays its part. The 
plump and buxom display their bosoms indeed very 
Uberally and those who are lean go mu£9ed up to the 
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throat, all with their man's shoes on at least with veiy 
low slippers. The masque they deem as indispensable 
for the face as bread at table, but they lay it aside 
willingly at these pubUc entertainments." 

As James entered the hall with the Spanish and 
Venetian Ambassadors, 

" the cornets and trumpets in number fifteen or twenty 
commenced plajong very well a sort of recitative, and then 
his Majesty having seated himself under the dais alone 
(the Queen not being present on account of a slight indis- 
position) caused the ambassadors to sit under it likewise 
upon two stools and outside the great officers of the crown 
and of the courts of law, sat upon benches. Tlie Lord 
Chamberlain then immediately had the way cleared and in 
the middle of the theatre there appeared a fine and spacious 
area carpeted all over with green cloth, and in an instant, a 
large curtain dropped, painted to represent a tent of gold 
cloth with broad fringe and the back ground was of blue 
calicoe powdered all over with gold stars : this became the 
front arch of the stage, forming a drop scene, and on its 
being removed there appeared first of all Mount Atlas 
whose enormous head was alone visible up aloft under the 
very roof of the theatre, and it rolled its eyes, and moved 
itself very cleverly. Then as a foil to the principal ballet 
and masquerade they had some mtmmieries performed in 
the first act: for instance a very chubby Bacchus appeared 
on a car drawn by four gownsmen who sang in an undertone 
before his majesty: and there was another on foot, also in 
good case and dressed in red, in short clothes, who made a 
speech reeling about like a drunkard, tankard in hand, so 
that he resembled said Bacchus's cup bearer, and this first 
scene was very gay and burlesque. Nejrt fdlowed twelve 
extravagant masquers, one of whom was in a barrel all but 
his extremities, his companions being in like manner cased 
in huge wicker fiasks, very well made and they danced 
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awhile to the sound of the ccnnets and trumpets, perfonning 
various & most extravagant antics. These were followed 
by a gigantic man representing Hercules with his club, and 
who strove with Antheus and performed other feats; then 
came twelve masked boys in the guise of so many frogs, 
and they in like manner danced together assuming sundry 
grotesque attitudes, and then having all suddenly fallen 
down, they were driven ofiE by said Hercules more than in 
haste. Mount Atlas then opened by means of two doors 
which were made to turn, and from behind the hills of a 
distant landscape the day was seen to dawn, some gilt 
columns being placed along either side of the scene so as to 
aid the perspective and render the distance greater. Mer- 
cury next appeared before the King, and made a speech; 
and after him came a guitar player in a gown who sang some 
shakes accompanying himself with his instrument, announc- 
ing himself as some Diety, and then a number of singers 
dressed in long red gowns to represent high priests came 
on the stage wearing gilt mitres and in the midst of them was 
a goddess in a long white robe and they sang some 'jigs ' 
which we did not understand, true is it however that spoilt 
as we are by the graceful and harmonious music of Italy the 
ccmiposition did not strike us as very fine. 

" Finally twelve cavaliers masked, made their appearance 
dressed uniformly, six having the entire hose crimson with 
plaited doublets of white satin trimmed with gold and 
silver lace; and the other six wore breeches down to the 
knee, with the half hose also crimson, and white shoes and 
the corsets matched well and were cut in the shape of 
ancient Roman corslets, and on their heads they wore long 
hair and crownes, and very tall white plumes, their faces 
being covered with black masks. These twelve descended 
all together from above the scene in the figure of a pyramid, 
of which the Prince alone ever formed the apex; and on 
their reaching the grotmd, the violins, in number certainly 
more than twenty-five or thirty, and all in one box com- 
menced playing their airs. After having made their 
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obeisance to his majesty, they commenced dandng ia very 
good time, preserving for a while the same pyramidical 
figure, and with a variety of steps after which they chained 
places with each other in various ways always ending the 
jump together. This being at an end, each took his lady; 
the Prince pairing with the principal one amongst those who 
were ranged in a row, ready to dance, and the others dcnng 
tiie like in succession, all Tnalring the obeisance scrupuloitsly 
first to his majesty and then to eadi other with infallible 
respect. Tliey performed every sort of Ballet & Dance as 
customary in any country soever, such as passameza, 
oorents, canaries see Spaniards and a hundred other very 
fine gestures devised for janching [tickling] the 6mcy. 
Last of all they danced the Spanish dance, one at a time, 
each with his I^y, and being well nigh tired they b^an to 
iag, whereupon the King, who is naturally choleric got 
Impatient and shouted aloud: 'Why don't they dance? 
What did you make me come here ior? Devil take you all, 
dance' upon this the Marquis of Buckingham, his Majesty's 
most favored minion immediately sprang forward cutting 
a score of lofty and very minute capers, with so much grace 
and agility that he not only appeased the ire of his angry 
Lord, but moreover rendered himself the admiration and de- 
light of every body. ' The other masquers thus encouraged 
continued rachibiting their prowess one after the other with 
various Ladies likew^ finishing with capers, and lifting 
their goddefses from t^e grotind: we counted thirty four 
capers as cut by one cavalier in succession, but Qcme came 
up to the exquisite manner of the Marquis. The Prince 
nevertheless excelled them all in bowing, being very formal 
■ '"nie new favourite being an excellent dancer broogbt that pastime 
into the greatest request. . . . He now reigns sole monardi in the King's 
affection; evei7 thing he doth is admired for the doer's sake. No man 
dances better, no man runs or jumps better; and indeed he jumps higher 
than ever Bnijishinan did in ao short a time — from a private gentleman to 
aDoicedom." Bennett, quoted in Venetian TranKripts, csliv, 19a 
noU. For life of Vitliers, see ^ Heniy Wottoa, Short view of tit 
lifeaMd dealk 4^ GecTit ViBieri Duke of Buckin^iam. 
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The Marquis of Buckingham, favourite and chief adviser to Jar 
also a prominent masquer. 
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in making his obeisance, both to the Majesty of his Father, 
and to the Lady with whom he danced, nor was he ever 
once seen to do a step out of time when dancing, whereas 
one can not perhaps say as much for the others. Owing 
to his youth, he has not yet much breath notwithstanding 
which he cut a few capers very graciously. The encounter 
of these twelve accomplished Cavaliers being ended, and 
having valiantly overcome the sloth and debauchery of 
Bacchus, the Prince went in triumph to kifs the hands of 
his most serene Father, who embraced and kissed him 
tenderiy, and then honoured the Marquis with marks of 
extraordinary affecti<m, patting his face. The King now ' 
rose from his chair, took the Ambassadors along with him, 
and passing thro' a quantity <^ chambers and galleries 
reached a hall where the usual collation was prepared for 
the performers, a light b^g carried before him, and having 
given a glance all round the table he departed and forth- 
with the parties concerned pounced upon the prey like so 
many harpies. The table was covered almost entirely 
with conditii pasties seasoned and very few sugar confec- 
tions; there were some large figures, but they were of 
painted pasteboard for ornament. The repast was served 
on certain glass plates or dishes and on the first assault they 
upset the table, and the crash of the glass platters reminded 
me precisely of a severe hail storm at midsummer smashing 
the window glass. The story ended at half past two in the 
morning, and half disgusted and weary were turned home. 

"Should your most illustrious Ixwdships writhe on reading 
or listening to this tediousness you may assuredly believe 
that I also experience nausea in representing it tho' at the 
same time I would suggest that should you not like to 
receive it as a savoury Potrida you may at least be pleased 
to admit it as insipid pottage so that it may get to table. 
And in conclusion I pay my most humble respects to you. 
From London the 24*"' at January (N. S.) i6i8."» 

> VeiuUan Trottseripts, cxlij, 68. Cf. also Nichols, Profresses II, 708, 
and CaltHdar of Slatt Papers Ventlion, xv, 110-4. 
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Notwithstanding all the elaborate preparations for 
Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, the production brought 
the two chief artists, Ben Jcmson and Inigo Jcmes, little 
but censure. Sir Edward Harwood writing of it, 



the last night bdnge twelftbnight was the masque, the 
antimafque beinge of little boyes dreCted like bottells and 
a man in a tonne w°^ the bottells drew out and tost too 
and fro, not ill liked the conceite good the poetry not Co. 
The Ambaffadors of Spayne and the Venetian was at it : 
the frenche not. ' 

W. Sherburne remarks more critically: 

The maske w^ was had on Twelwthnigbt wher^n the 
Prince was one, y' L: will percieve the concept by perusing 
this little book. I must tell yo' L : it came far short of the 
ezpectaCSn & M' Inigo Jones hath lost in his reputacon in 
regard some extraordinary deuise was looked for (it being 
the Prince his first mask) and a poorer was never sene.* 

and Nathanael Brent assures us that he voices the 
popular condenmation of Ben Jonson of whom "diuers 
th^ike fit he fhould retume to bis ould trade of bridce 
laying ag£une. "^ 

Queen Anne, who had been too ill to see her son's 
first masque, requested that Pleasure Reconciled to 
Virtue be repeated,* therefore "the Princes ma£ke wjis 

' S* Ed, Harwood to S* Dudley Caiieton. ^ Januaty, 1617-18, in State 
Papers Domestic James J, icv, No. 8. Cf. also, Ben Jonson, Works. 

'W. Sherbunie from "York house this loth Jann I6i7-{i8)," ia 
StaU Papers Domestic James I, xcv, No. 10. 

I Nath&nad Brait to Carleton, 10 (N. S. 30), JuuMty, 1617-I18I, ta 
State Papers Domestic James I, kcv, No. I3. See also ibid.. No. it. 

• See Gerrard Herbert to Carieton, 13 January, t6i8, in StaU Paptrt 
Domestic James 1, xcv. No. 14. 
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£howed againe at Court on Tuefday night"' preceding 
February 21. Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones had set to 
work to redeem themselves from the disgrace which 
they had incurred. So, " by real on of the neue conceites 
& antemaskes & pleafant merry fpeeches made to the 
Kinge by fuch as counterfeyted Welfhmen & wisht 
the Kinge's comynge into Wales,"* they succeeded in 
bringing applause from the audience and making the 
masque much better liked than the performance on 
Twelfthnight. ' But even here they paid more dear for 
their success than they had reckoned; they brought 
down upon their heads severe criticism that they 
should have had to make a "Welfhman cholerique" in 
order to make an "Englifhman laugh."* 

The following year, 1618-19, the question of invitation 
to the Twelfthnight masque was easy of solution. No 
French Ambassador was in residence, because of the 
dispute concerning the masque the year beftwe, and 
Gondomar was for a time in Spain.' Shortly before 
Twelfthnight, the Banquetting Hall was burned down 
through "some of the oily clothes of the devices of the 
mask," which had been stored there, catching fire.' 

' See Natbanad Brent to Carietoo, 3i Februaiy, i6i7-(i8|, in State 
Papers Domtstic Jamti I, scvi. No. 34. 

* See GeiTaid Herbert to Caileton, 33 FAniaiy. 1618, in State Pafiert 
Dimestic James I, scvi, No. 37. ' Ihii. 

«See Nathanael Brent to Carkton, 31 Februanr, I6i7-[t8l in State 
Papers Domestic James I, icvi, No. 34. 

1 " In my time the French Ambassador left the court becaose he 
was not invited to a masque attended by the Spani^ Ambassador, so 
at present they have no ambassadors on either sde," in Calendar of 
Slat* Papers Venetian, xv, 433. See also John Fioett, FinetU PhUoiems; 
Lord Chamberlain's Office, Class Miscdlaneotu,i,HQ.i,p.fi^. Cf.eiso 
Calendar of State Papers Venetian, xv, 460. 

* See Gerrard Herbert to Dr. Ward. 31 Januaiy, 1619, in Goodman, 
Court of James I, 187-6. 

Cf. also Chamberlaiti to Carleton, 16 January, 161S-19. in Slate Pd^i 
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These three circumstances ctmibined, gave James 
crpportuiuty f<x declaring, that by refusing to all 
ambassadors the privilege of sitting under the " state " 
with him, he would henceforth lessen to scnne d^ree 
the quarrel over precedence. The King for 

" this purpose gave order for a box, or Seate to be made 
apart (with Stoolee, cushions, and leaning carpets to be 
bestowed in it) on his Majesties right but somewhat obli- 
quely forward, and therein were placed (without exceptions 
from any of them) the new come Venetian Ambf Donati, 
and foure commif doners sent hither from the States of the 
United Provinces. The Prince Palatine's Ambafsador (the 
Baron of Donowe, at that time likewise imployed hither) 
was seated as a Domestique (but not without consideration 
ot avoyding question) uppennost above all the Lords on 
the foarme usually placed for them."' 

The new-come Venetian Ambassador Donato reports 
the production of the masque and his own unsuccessfid 
attempt to utilize his invitaticm for diplomatic gains, 
in the following terms: 

Yesterday evening the king had me invited to a masque, 
which was conducted by the prince in the most charming 
manner, superbly mounted and proved a great success. 
I was given a seat above the States and the Palatine 
Ambassador, who clauned precedence over them and was 
given a place among the King's servants without any 
further declaration bdng made, though the case is clear 
with a prince who is the first elector. After a dance, at 

Domeslic James I, cv. No. 41, also, a letter fiom Herbert in State Pojwi 
Dimeslic James J, cv, No. 60. 

■ John Finett, FmhM* Pkiioxenis, la Lord Chamberlain's OfBce, Clots 
5, No, I, p. 69. 

Cf. also Chamberlain to Caileton, 9 Jan., 161&-19, in Stale Papers 
Domestic James I, cv, No. 7. 
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which all the nobility of the leahn and the cream of the 
royal Court were present, a veritable im^e of ease, pomp, 
superfluity and comfort, we were conducted to a collation. 
There the king told me that he rejoiced that your serenity 
was to have peace since the dash of the Bohemians in their 
determination to achieve great things would call off the 
Spaniards to those parts. I told him that these hopes did 
not quiet our anxieties, as they showed their spirit by their 
injuries and insidious hostilities, and then there were 
suspicions of the nimterous and powerful fleet they were 
cdlecting. These ships could not be intended to serve 
gainst Bohemia. But his Majesty, instead of taking up 
the discussion as I had hoped, remariced that the prince, 
his son, had danced well and that all the young men here 
bad comported themselves entirely to his satisfaction, on 
which account he rejoiced and received congratulations on 
every hand. Seeing that the mcnnent was inopportune 
I said to him. Sire, atber I will fdlow your Majesty to 
your hunting or before you leave I must speak to you about 
the great disturbances in the wtnid. He said: Yes, I 
will see you when I have more lasure, but I assure yon that 
Bohemia will be your peace.' 

Though James was criticised for riskixig the destruc- 
tioD of another building, he nevertheless ordered a 
reproduction oi the Twelfthnight masque for "flirove- 
tide in the hall."' 

On the twelfth d March, 1619, Queen Acne, who had 
been a prominent figure tn many of the early Court 
masques, died at the age of forty-four.* She was 
estranged from her husband, who was present neither 
at her death-bed nor at her funeral. She was scarcely 

■ Antonio Donato to the Doge and Senate, 17 [O. S. 7], January, t6l[H 
19, in Calendar rf State Fapert Vetietian, sv, 433. 

• Chamberlain to Carletoa, aj December, 1618, in Slat* Papvt 
DtmtsHe James I, cv. No. 6$. 

' See Birdi, Court and Times of James I, ii, 145, et ^ohm*. 
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cold in her grave before efforts were made to complicate 
the matter of marriage alliances by proposals for the 
hand of James. However, there is no assurance that 
the King ever gave any encouragement to such sug- 
gestions. The death of Queen Anne gave the Frendh 
King opportunity for sending an Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to offer COTidolence — an opportunity which 
both Kings, in the uncertainty of European diplomatic 
relations, and the unsettled state of the Bohemian 
situation, were glad to seize upon. Naturally, the 
literature of tiie time reflects these uncertainties and 
we hear of them especially in the controversies over the 
"play of Baraevelt" in August' and in the proclama- 
tions and discussions omceming the freedom of speech 
in the years immediately following. ' 

During the Christmas season, 1619-20, following 
the death of Queen Anne, the Court was occupied 
with "little . . . beiides playes and reuels,"* two 
masques made for the Prince at Whit^iall being es- 
pecially chained to the King's accoimt, one at Christ- 
mas 1619-20 and one at Shrovetide, 1620. * 

The serious compUcaticms which arose out of the 
presentation of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue made all 
countries more sensitive over questions concerning 
masques. Lando, the new-come Venetian Ambassador, 
reported to the Doge and Senate that he had fair 
reason to hope that no di£Sculty would arise at the 
first of the Prince's masques which he announced was 
scheduled to take place in "seven or eight days," 
(his letter being dated 2 January, 1620, N. S.). "But," 
be added, "one may reasonably fear trouble at the 

■ See Appendix 73. ' See infra. 136 also i63 note. 

' See Slate Papers Domedic James I, radi. No. I. 

< See Audit Office. Treasvrer of Ike Chamber, Bundle 391 R 58. 
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other masques which will take place toward the end of 
the carnival. " So he asked for instructions as to his 
behaviour should the Ambassador from the Palatine, 
faihng to be entertained as a member of the King's 
household, raise any pretension concerning his pre- 
cedency as ambassador from King James's son-in-law.' 
There was of course no trouble at a big masque given 
by the Marquis of Buckingham and many gentlemen 
in the house of the French Ambassador on the ni^t of 
January third. Lando's nervousness concerning Prince 
Charles's Twelfthnight masque was quieted on Tuesday 
morning, January fourth, by invitations in the King's 
name, selecting tiie Ambassadors of Prance, Savoy and 
Venice for the guests of honour for Thursday evening. 
Immediately he set to work to use the occasion for 
advancing Venetian interests, all the more because, to 
his chagrin, the masque delayed the important business 
of state, in hand.' Lando reports his success in this 
venture to the Republic and adds finally: 

This night the prince's masque took place ia which he 
and ten other cavaliers made a brave show. Among 
them Buckingham was first, and apparently he is as great 
a favourite with the prince as with his father. The cere- 
mony lasted more than three hours, attended by an extra- 
ordinary nmnber of ladies very richly dressed and laden 
with jewels. His Majesty took part with much gaiety 
and greatly enjoyed the agility and dancing of his son and 
of the marquis, who contended against each other for the 
favour and applause of the king and to give him pleasure. 
I, as representing your Serenity, and the Ambassadors of 
Prance and Savoy were honoured and entertained in a 
seemly manner. We were all placed on a stage to see the 
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dancing and afterwards fdlowii^ the king, we wrat to 
see the supper in the usual way. At themasque, his Majesty 
sat under his usual large canopy, surrounded by numerous 
lords. Near him stood the fonner Archbishop of Spalato, 
who daily advances in esteem and favour by the pntdica- 
tion of books greatly to the King's taste and in other ways. ' 

On January 30 [O. S. so], Lando repcffts that the 
continued dancing of the Prince on so many masquing 
occasions brought cm illness and "caused a commotion 
through the whole Court."* In his letter on the 
following day, however, Lando makes mention of 
another masque given by '\^scount Doncaster in honour 
of James and his son — but does not give its date.* 
It would seem to have occurred before the illness 
referred to. At any rate, though the nobles humbly 
prescribed caution, tlie tndi^xjsition of Charles did 
not hinder the Prince from reproducing his masque 
at Shrovetide as originally planned. The Venetian 
fears concerning their inability to capture the honours of 
this last occasion were well founded. The Bohemian 
Ambassador Dohna and Caron the Ambassador from 
the States alone received invitation. The title, author 
and text of these masques are still tmknown. Jonson 
was in Scotland, and his friend £>nimmond writes: 

"I have heard from Cotut that the late Mask was 
not so approved of the King as in former times and 
that your absence was r^retted."* Following these 

' Calendar of Slat* Papers Venetian, rri, 13S. 

' See Catendar of Slale Papers Venetian, xvi, ijt. > Ibid., 155. 

* Ben JonBon, Works (1871) iii., 134- Cf. also JonsoB, Works, Nems 
from Ike New World DiscooerediHtke Moon: iii., 136." Print. Becauseone 
of our greatest poets (I know not how good a one) went to Edinbufgh on 
foot, and came back; idhttj, he has been restive, they say, ever ance; 
for we have bad nothing from him: he has set out nothii^ I am sure." 
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Court Masques there was a nimm^ masque "all over 
the conntiy"' f(x the diversion of King and nobility, 
and one at Salisbury, but no mention of purpose or 
occasion other than mere matter of entertainment. 
Though no French Ambassador was yet in permanent 
residence in the English Gnirt, it was a representative 
of the French King for whom much of the entertain- 
ment was given' and "the loadstone of all this domes- 
tichezza is a kinswoman of the [French] ambassador's 
or bis wife's, a dainty young demcHsdle, and in the 
judgment of other dioice dames a fine piece for a 
French woman."' Other signs of the times were evi- 
dent in the fact that "the French familiarity grows 
more in request." 

The following holiday season, 1620-21, Gond(»narwas 
in Spain, the French Ambassador Ordinary, TilHeurs, 
had been properly installed and the French King, 
being near Calais, took occasion to send an Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary, Marquis de Czidenet, to greet 
King James.* Although the English King was so 
hard pressed for money that the City of London had 
been forced to sell some of its plate to supply him,^ 
the presence of the two Frenchmen furnished occasion 
for igncning the criticism of extravagance against 
King James and for presenting Ben Jonson's News 
from the New World Discovered in the Moon for a proper 
entertainment of the French Ambassadors alone. 

I Chamberiun to Carieton, la Feb. i6i9-{2o] in State Papers Domcstie 
James I, cxii, No. S3. 

' See Calendar qf State Papers Venetian, xvi, 533. 

> Chamberiaio to Caileton, i January. i6i9-{3o], in Thomas Birch, 
Qmrt and Times c^ James I (1849), ii, 196. Cf. also Appendix 74. 

* See John Finen, FinOU PkilMenis (1656), 67. 

• See Chamberiain to Carieton, 33 Dec., 1630-^1, in Stale Papers 
Domestic James I, cxviii, No. 39. 
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The honour of the occasion was enhanced by an order 
admitting to the masque no guest "vnder the degree 
of a Baron."* But again Ben Jonson erred in his 
desire to please, and brought further criticism upon 
himself. Irish and Welsh had been unwisely exploited 
to satisfy the popular fancy and now, even in the 
presence of the two French Ambassadors, "there was a 
puritan brought in to be flowted and abufed, w*^ was 
fomwhat vnfeemly and vnfeafonable, fpecially as 
matters ftand now wi^thote of the religion in fraunce."* 

But Ben Jonson was not alone in bringing criticism 
upon his literary productions. In August, about the 
time that the favourite was presenting Ben Jonson's 
Masque of the Metamorphosed Gipsies for King James's 
diversion, "a new proclamation against lauish and 
licentious talking in matters of State either at home or 
abrode"' was issued and there was much comment 
and much confusion among the "common people" 
who "know not how to vnderstand nor how far matters 
of state may ftretch or ectend; for they continue to 
take no notice of yt, but pint euery week (at least) 
corontas w^ all manner of newes, and as ftrange 
ftuffe as any we haue from Amsterdam."* 

In the meantime, Gondomar had returned from 
Spain and set himself to the task of influoicing James 
for diplomatic aids. TTie Venetian Ambassador reports 
that though the 

French Ambassador Extraordinary here has alone absorbed 
all the honours which the other ambassadors of princes 

* See Stale Papert Domestic James I, cxix, No. 9. 

■ Chomberi^n to Carleton, 33 January, i630-3i, in Calettdar <^ State 
Papers Domestic James I, cix, No. 24. 

J See Chamberlain to Carleton, 4 August, 1633, in State Papers 
Domestic James I, cxxii. No. 60, also, ibid., cnji, No. 58. Cf. also 
State Papers DomesHe James I, csncviii. No. 59, and ibid., cri, No. 13. 
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usually enjoy in the course of the year . . . the Spaniard 
has what is more solid and important, beii^ more influen- 
tial than ever over his Majesty or over those who guide 
him, making use for his own advantage of festivities, mas- 
ques and all distractions from business, to which he has 
devoted himself incessantly these last days, as the older 
his Majesty grows the more be takes pleasure in what be 
did not care for when young.' 

Neufs from the New World Discovered in the Moon 
was repeated on Shrove Sunday, February H, 1621, 
when it was whispered about the Court, that the 
Spanish Ambassador, for whose entertainment it was 
apparently intended, would refuse to be present. But 
the Spanish position on the ccmtinent did not at this 
time permit of any rupture with either England or 
France, and the wily Gondomar, who "had gained more 
for his master in England by his courtesy than the most 
famous Captain could have gained by bis sword,"' 
took his place under the " State," notwithstanding the 
King's fcoiner announcement that no one should again 
sit there,* and there he beard or swelled the praises 
sung by the chorus: 

Join then to tdl his name, 

And say but Jaubs is he: 

All ears will take the voice, 

And in the tune rejoice, 

Or Truth hath left to breathe, and 

Fame hath left to be.^ 

■ CaUndar ef Stale Papers VeneHam, xvi, S33-4- 

■ S. R. Gftrdiser , A History of England from Mc Accitsion <ff Jamts I, 
lo tke Outbreak of the Cieil War (1900), iii. 390. 

) See supra, lao. Cf. also Appendix 75. 

* See Ben Jonson, Work*, iii, 139. Neasfrom ike New World Discooered 
inAeiloon. 
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In January of the same year, 1621, six commissioners 
arrived on business from the States of the United 
Provinces. For their welcMne, they were invited to a 
masque of the Middle Temple given on Shrove Tuesday, 
February H, 1621, but the manner of their entertain- 
ment indicated their difference in rank £rom the 
Spanish Ambassador whose entertainment just lae- 
ceded. They were provided with no banquet preceding 
the masque, only a bread and wine collation. Instead 
of being escorted to the masquing hall by the King, 
they were placed by the assistant Master of Ceremonies 
with Sir Noel Caron, in a box. No notice was taken of 
them during the masque by any of the royalty, and 
only after the masque was over and they were on their 
way to the banquet did the King deign to salute them 
in the guard chamber." Parliamentary disputes, in 
162 1, kept James so busy that he seemed glad when 
the close of the year gave him excuse for putting 
aside everything except masques and sumptuous 
banquets. ' 

As Twelft hn ight, 1621-22, approadhed, when the 
Court were to present Ben Jonson's Masque 0/ Augurs, 
Girolenio, the Ambassador from Venice, had a grievance 
because he was invited to no masquing fimction the 
preceding year and he was informed that the Spaniard 
was to receive the honours of the present occasion 
alone. He heard from the Lord Chamberlain with 
whom he had been in communication that an in- 
vitation might be secured for the Venetian Ambas- 
sador upon condition that it would be refused. If, 
however, Venice insisted upon having her represraitative 
present at the masque, the Lord Chamberlain said, the 

■ See Appendix 76. Cf. also Calendar of Slate Papers Venttian, xvi, 
579. ' See Calendar iff Slate Papers VeneHa*, xvii, 191. 
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favour must be secured through the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham. Girolenio answered that he did not stand so 
much in awe of the Spanish Ambassador as to pretend 
he was ill one day and well the next, as he must do 
if he refused the invitation, nor would he accept an in- 
vitation for his Prince, who was entitled to equal enter- 
tainment with any crowned head in Europe, "al par 
delle tefte coronate, " except from King James himself. 
This insistence brought the desired result' and the 
Ambassadors of Spain and Venice heard the Dutch 
dialect this time exploited, as Welsh, Irish and Puritan 
had been before; but this time Jonson interjected an 
explanation that Vangoose "is no Dutchman, sir, he 
is a Briton bom, but hath learned to misuse his own 
tongue in travel. "' . 

The States ' Ambassadors could not be invited to 
The Masque of Augurs because of their lack of recogni- 
tion by Spain, the Russian Ambassador was omitted 
because he questioned the "precedence of all other 
Kings Ministers," and the French Ambassador was 
given opportunity of sending his wife and niece with 
his own refusal, "pro forma tantum,"' However, 
when he was asked for the same formal excuse on the 

■ See Appendii 77. 

> See Bea Jonson, Works,iii, The Masque of Augurs. C/.also, "There 
was some idea not to invite me to the masque, which is one of the two 
annual ceremonies attended by the ambassadors. France was not 
odced because Spain had been. When I heard that they proposed to 
leave me out because Spain an<f I did not visit eadi other, I tactfully 
contrived to convey that your Serenity ought not to be deprived of the 
customary honour on that account, and finally I guned my point, to 
which I attached importance. The ceremony was roost sumptuous. 
The ambassador and I conversed together most amiably without 
using any titles, except once he let dip a Most Illustrious but seeing me 
ready to reqiond with the same he gave over, showed me great honour and 
even made way for me. " Lando. in Catendar of Statt Papas Vtneliaa , 
x^^i, 316. Cf- fiiso, ibid. note. » See Appendix 77. 
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fifth ctf May later. The Masque of Augurs being re- 
produced for the greater honour of dismissii^ the old 
Ambassador, Gondomar, and welcoming the new one, 
Don Carlos de Colonna, from Spain, Tillieurs the French 
Ambassador answered: 

that he most humbly Idfsed his Majesties handes for the 
honour intended him , ; but his stomach would not (he said) 
agree with cold meat, and desired therefore his absence 
might be pardoned, thereby pointing at the Invitation & 
presence of the Spanish Amb^ in the first place at the same 
Maske the Christmas before now repeated. « 

Ben Jonson's Time Vindicated, the great Christmas 
or Twelfthnight masque for 1623, was designed for the 
entertaiiunent of the Prendi Ambassadcu- (Tillieurs) and 
his attractive niece " madmoifelle St Luc" who had been 
an important figure in all the social functions of the 
English Court for some time. ' But while entertaining 
the French, whose turn it really was, the English found 
it very necessary to be wary of the feelings of the 
Spaniards' with whom the negotiations for marriage 
were then in their most interesting stage. The right 
o£ the French and Spanish Ambassadors to receive 
the greatest honoius of the English Court alternately 
had been for the time being apparently conceded. 
There was no immediate danger of an open breach 
between these two countries. 

Spain's eyes had been for some time fixed upon her 
lost possessions in the Netherlands, and the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years' War had given her new hopes. 
Therefore the greatest offense that England could 

■ See Appendix 78. 

■ State Papers Domestic Jatnes I, cxxxvii, No. 37. 

* Cf. Calendar t^ Slate Papers FeMlMK.z^i, 544,013054^-50. 
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c^er to Spain, wotild have been such a recognition of 
the States as would advertise to Eiuope, England's 
determination to maintain their independence. Un- 
fortunately for the English, special ambassadors 
from the States were in Ei^land during the masquing 
season for the purpose of securing some English assist- 
ance. They hoped to receive such invitation to the 
great Court masque as would advertise to the world, 
England's friendly inclination. To avoid inviting 
them and tJiereby offending Spain, the masque was 
postponed in the hope that they would return home 
soon. Whether detained by business > or the hope that 
they might still secure the desired invitation, they 
remained with no promise of going tmtil finally the 
plans of the wife and niece of the French Ambassador 
to return to Paris forced England into action. 

Then began a series of proposed compromises between 
the States ' Ambassadors and the English Court. First 
the Lord Chamberlain offered them a box apart at the 
masque and by themselves only. This they refused 
outright, demanding the privilege that their predeces- 
sors had enjoyed of sitting with the King. Then word 
was sent them that their presence would be distasteful 
to the French King and to Savoy. This they disproved 
by getting the French Ambassador's permission to be 
present with him and by announcing that since no 
ambassador from Savoy was in residence in the English 
Court, that country could offer no objection. Finally 
the Iiord Chamberlain announced to them that their 
nimibers were more than he could accommodate; 
they answered that they would be pleased to have one 
of their number represent all. Finding no reasonable 
excuse except the displeasure which the presence of 

' See Appendix 79. 
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the Dutch would give to Spain, the En^ish Court 
were forced in the end to refuse outright to invite the 
Ambassadors from Holland to Time Vindicated. Spain 
again had won. A few of the States' followers were 
admitted merely as spectators and the French and 
Venetian Ambassadors were shown great honour, 
especially the French' whose wife led the "measures" 
with the Prince and whose niece was the centre of 
coiut comment for the evening. Time Vindicated as a 
masque received happy commendation, but the credit 
was given chiefly to Inigo Jones. Ben Jonson was 
again under a cloud because of his scathing criticism 
of George Withers whom he presented as Chronomastix 
or a " whipper of the time. " ' 

Shortly after the presentation of Time Vindicated, 
in January, 1623, the Marquis of Buckingham and 
Prince Charles stole out of England into Spain f(»- a 
romantic episode which had for its purpose the captiUB 
of the Spanish bride who should be brou^t back in 
all glory to the English throne.* The report of the 
venture was of course quickly circulated and even the 
King took a hand in the composition of "verfes made 
vpon Jacke and Tom's ioumey (for the Prince and L. 
marquis went through Gent vnder the names of Jacke 
and Tom Smith)."* Ben Jonson went to work upon 
Neptune's Triumph, which was to celebrate the greatest 
event erf all of James's reign and all preparations were 
put into readiness for the elaborate entertainments 
which an e.xtravagant English taste demanded for 
such occasions. 

* See Appendix 79, also Appendix 80. 

* See Appendix 80, see also Ben Jonson, Workz, iii, Time Vindicated. 
■ See State Papers Domestic James I, cxxxviii, No- 59. 

< State Papers Domestic James I, cxxxx. No. 13. 
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But there were too many points of friction between 
England and Spain to insure a successful issue to Prince 
Charles's trip. About this time, the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, who had gone to Cambridge for audience with 
James, was "inuited to a play, but beeing made ac- 
quainted beforehand (for feare of offence) that the 
argument of yt confisted cheifly of a Jesuite and a 
puritan they wold not aduenture." * Many other 
signs, also, there were, indicating that Spain was not 
ready to meet England on the terms proposed fw the 
marriage alliance. Buckingham made himself thor- 
oughly obnoxious to the Court at Madrid and the two 
young men were forced after a six months' leave to 
return, unsuccessful in their mission. 

Though Spain refused the terms of the marriage 
alliance, she was far from desiring an open breach with 
England. This is evinced by the arrival in England of 
two Ambassadors Extraordinary to keep the good 
feelings and to prevent Prince Charles from accepting 
the hand of the French King's sister (Marie Henrietta), 
before offered to his father. After his return, Bucking- 
ham gave a masque in November at which the King 
was a guest. It was marked by a dispute between the 
two Ambassadors Extraordinary of Spain. Neptune's 
Triumph prepared for the Infanta's coming, was 
reserved for Twelfthnight 1624. 

When the masqidng season, 1623-24, had arrived, 
however, the breach between Spain and England had 
grown and the English Court felt the need of more 
friendly relations with France. Therefore, although 
Neptune 's Triumph was intended for the entertainment 
of the Marquis of Inojosa, the Spanish Ambassador 
Extraordinary, James sent to the French Ambassador 

■ State Papers DomtsUc Jamts I, cxxxix, 64. 
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requesting that he might be permitted to invite Prance 
"pro forma tantum" as he had done two years be- 
fore. ' The Frenchman answered that two years b^ore, 
the marriage alliance between Spain and En^^and 
seemed so close to fulfihnent, that he accepted the 
invitation "pro forma tantum" to please King James; 
but now, "if his Majesty intended to invite him, he 
hoped he would also entertain him with fitting respects, 
for come he would, if he should be invited, & if he 
should not, & the other [the Spanish Ambassador] 
should, he would protest against it, & immediately 
return home to the King his Master with the account 
of his treatment. " * 

When this news reached the ears of Inojosa, be was 
enraged. He informed James at once, that since 
it was his right and his turn to be iavited to the present 
masque, he expected an immediate invitation without 
further underhand consultations with the French. The 
quarrel grew so heated and promised such displeasure 
from both countries that, though everything was in 
readiness, the King and Court were forced to abstain 
from producing Neptune's Triumph or any substitute 
during the holidays.' No other important masques 
are mentioned for the year except two in August. 
They were both out of London, given complimentary 
to Royalty and with6ut conunent of diplomatic im- 
portance. 

When the following Twelfthnight arrived, the 
Spanish alliance was so far a failing, and the imder- 
standing with France so sure, that Spain had no 
ambassador in residence in the English Court. Ben 

■ See supra. 

' See Appendix 8i. Cf. also ^ale Papers Domestic James I, dxxxviii. 
No. 33, and clviii, No. 5. 
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Janson remodelled his Neptune's Triumph to fit the new 
conditions and presented the remodelled masque tinder 
the title of The Fortunate Isles, using the same three 
chaises of scenery and all else that would fit the new 
conditions. The French-Spanish antipathy was so 
great that James ordered separate scaffolds for the 
Spanish and French followers; lest their "wranglings," 
even in the very presence of the King, should make an 
unpleasant interruption in the evening's entertainment. 

Everyone understood that The Fortunate Isles had for 
its ptupose the celebration of the coming marriage 
alliance between England and France, and therefore 
the French Ambassador the Marquis de Fiat became of 
course the guest of honour for the evening. With him 
in second place was Seignior Pesaro recently arrived 
from Venice. "Two Agents, Mon^ Brumeau for the 
King of Spain, and Mons^ Van Mai for the Arch- 
dutdies"were also in attendance, since the difference 
in rank between an agent and an ambassador cleared 
all question of precedence, and they were "bestowed 
amongst the Lords beneath Earles, and above Barons." * 

While these negotiations between France and Eng- 
land were in iMX>gress, the English attitude toward 
Spain is indicated by a controversy over A Game 0/ 
Chess. 

MV VERY GOOD LORD: 

Complaynt b^ing made vnto his Ma^ against y* company 
of his comedians for acting pubUquely a Play knowne by the 
name of a Game at Chesse contayning s(»ne passages in it 
reflecting in matter of scome and ignominy vpon y" King 
of Spaine some of his Ministers and others of good note 
and quality. His Ma*? out of y* tender regard hee had 
of that kings honno', and those his ministers who weare 

' See Appendix 83. 
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conceived to bee wounded thereby, caused bis letters to bee 
addressed to my LL and y* rest ctf his most hon :"' counsel!, 
thereby requireing them to convent those his comedians 
before them, and to take such course with them for this 
offence as might give best satisfaction to y* Spanish Am- 
bassador and to their owne H^nutors. After examina<xm 
that hon:*^ Board thought fitt not onely to interdict 
them y" playing of that play, but of any other also vntill 
his ma*^ ^ould give way vnto them ; And for their obedience 
herevnto they weare bound in 30o£ bondes. Whidb 
punishment when they had suffered (as his Ma'f conceives) 
a competent tyme ; vpon their peticon delivered heere vnto 
hym; it pleased bis Ma*^ to comaund mee to lett yo^ Lo': 
vnderstand which I pray ytf Lo^ : to impart to y* rest of 
that hon."*^ Board. That his ma^ nowe conceives y* pun- 
ishment if not satisfactory for tjiat their Insolency, yet 
such as since it stopps y* current of their poore livelybood 
and maint&nce without much prejudice they cannot longer 
vndergoe. In comiseracbn therefore of those his poore 
servants, his Ma'^ would have their LL:i* Connive at any 
comon play lycenced by authority that they shall act as 
before ; as for this of y* Game at Chesse, that it bee not onely 
antiquated and sylenced, but y* Players bound as formeriy 
they weare, and in that poynt onely never to act it agayne; 
yet notwithstanding that my LL. proceed in their disquisicon 
to f ynd out y" originall roote of this offence, whether it sprang 
from y* Poet, Players or both, and to Certefy his Ma^ 
accordingly. And so desireing yo* Lo^' to take this into 
y<f considera(?E>n and them into yo^ care I rest 

Yo* Lo"" most affectionat cousin 

to serve you 

Peubroxb' 

Court at Woodstock 

this 27tb of Auguft 

1624 

■Pembroke (Ld. Quunberiune) to the Council, in British Museum: 
EgerUm 3iSS., 2623. f. 28. 
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However, before the marriage of Prince Charles and 
Princess Marie could be performed, King James had 
seen his last masque. The assistant Master of Cere- 
monies makes note of the fact in the following words: 
" Here end the Services of my place of asfistant Master 
of the Ceremonies under King James who died the 27th 
of March following. " • 

King Charles, brought up in the school of his father, 
lived so extravagantly and so roused English people 
that the growing abuses of the Stuart rdgn brought on a 
revolution which kept England occupied with her own 
troubles to the neglect of important diplomatic in- 
fluences, for some time to come. With the close of 
Charles's reign, the exclusive personal government and 
therefore the diplomatic dgnificance of the masque 
passed out of existence. Too much has been said about 
the influence of Puritanism on the masque. ' A deeper 
influence than what is ordinarily known as Puritanism 
was at work for the overthrow of hereditary prinajdes 
in state and society. England had gradually formed so 
serious a distaste for many customs associated with the 
rule of the Stuarts that the disappearance of such cus- 
toms was inevitable. 

■ See Appendix 8a. 

' "The world was still yoong, but the great Puritan wave swept over 
the land, canyiog away with it things evil and good and the masque 
disappeared for ever." — H. A. Evans, E»^h itatquet (1897), In- 
Iroivetum, IviiL 
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CHAPTER V 

THE COST OF DRAMATIC PEODUCTIONS IN THE COUBT 

THOSE who attempt to discover the cost of dramatic 
productions in the Court of James I meet two 
Eerious difficulties ; first, the various items of expense are 
scattered through nearly every department of state, 
and second, many of the documents, of the reign of 
James I, are lost or have not yet been recovered from 
unknown places of deposit. It is difficult therefore to 
state, with any positiveness, the exact cost of these 
productions. Fortunately an estimate which deter- 
mines approximately, throws tight upon many things. 

We know that Court custom, preceding the time of 
James I, gave patronage in the form of Uveries, fees 
and privileges to those who acted in the Court. Edward 
VI supplied Uveries to his "Enterlude players,"* 
and Elizabeth, whose policy placed the players under 
the patronage of her favourites, was yet sufficiently jeal- 
ous of keeping them close to her, to fee them annually 
from the Royal treasury, • and though they are entered 

■ See Appendix 83. 

' " Mufieions and Playert 
Players of Bnteriudes ... . fee to eucry of them 66* paoS." A 
tmerail cMecHon of all. the offices in England «i<* their ffees in her 
Maiefties guift—A • din JS93 in Public Record OSke, Depsrtment of 
the Lord Chamberlain, CUus liiscettaneout s. No. 33. Cf. also, 
"M' of the R^ By order odj Martij 1603. To Edmund Tihiejr Efqr 
uaiUfottb* M' of the Reuells the fome of Lxvj* vj« viij* for his 
^*''^'?°' yearly allowance by waie of compoGcon for defraying the 

^Oemlor^i Ordinary chardges foe playes only for the yeare ended 
y«n andad the laft of Octobrelaft p^ dat x/JanS ij. IS97- I'lvj^ 

Tit Oct 1601 vj* viijd," in Exckegner 0/ Reetipt Misceltaneout, Order 
Booh 1603-4, >ii> ^^^ 

138 
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upon the books of the Treasurer of the Chamber as 
"f ervaunts of the Lorde Chamberleyne, " ' in the Revells' 
accotmts' and in the popular speech they are the 
"Queenes players."^ 

As soon as James I ascended the throne five com- 
panies of actors were immediately taken under Royal 
patronage, one company bdng attached, by member- 
ship, to the Household of each of the roj^ family. 
In the Household accounts of the King and in the 
accotmts of the Minor Households, are to be found the 
regular expenses of these companies, besides many 
incidental expenses for them and fees to poets and 
others for literary productions. < Indeed the players 

> See Audit Office, Dedartd Accounts, Tftaswer of Ou Chamber, 
Bundle 387, Roll 40. el passim. 

' See Audit Office, Dedarei Accounts, Bundles 1313 and 1314. 

*"Geven the xxvij" August 1591, to the Queenes players by taj 
Lady's Com[mandement] xL*." Account of John Brewer, ibid., p. 
452. 

" Item geven in reward, by my L(ord's] commandment, to tbe Queeoes 
players X*." Account of the Household expenses at Winkbum for 
the Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle, in Historical Manuscript Com- 

* "To her grace plaiers for acting a Comedie in the Cocke pitt V^ 
her highnes loft to M'. Edward Sackvile on a wager V^." 

"Geuen by her g' comaund to M'. John Sylvefter thatp'fented 
Tcrfes to her g' vpon the death of the late prince V£." 

"To James Maxwell that prefented a booke to her grace iiij£" in 
Exckequer of Receipt, MiscdlanMus, Bundle 3431 Ser kiiknes [Eliza- 
beth] teachers fees and attendants aUovanea for the haif-yere ending at Ike 
Ladie date 1613 , an accompl of money difburfed for gyfts and rewardes 
Stc, Public Record Office, London. 

"To a poore fchollar with a booke to hb highnes 3£," in AccomUt 
Grc {Exchequer Q. R.) of Prince Henry, July, 1608, to June 34, i6op. 
Bundle, 433, No. 8; 30 October, 1908. 

"One that pretented a greate dictionarye ss£ 

M' Drayton a Poett for One yeare x£ 

M' Owen the latyne Poett xzx£ 

Rowlande Cotgrave p'fentinge a dictionarye z£ " 
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were so close to the Royal family that items of expense 
for their liveries, etc., are usually found in the personal 
accounts of their patrons with those of the fool, the 
jester and courtiers in high favour. ' But besides the 
liveries, fees and privileges due to them as players, 

in [Prince Heni^'s Accoonts] Declared Accoimtt, Privy Furte, Bundle 
3031, RoU 3. 

CJ. also "Little Owen tlie maker of epigrams died not long flnoe 
of a cold and was buried in Powlea wbempon diuera poets his 
oountrimen haue made epitaphes in his commendation and among 
the rest the Lord keeper wbofe verfes I send you heieindofed and to 
bear them companie an anfwer of S' Edward Herberts to fome 
verfes that were made in praife of the pucelle of Orleans . . . from 
London 

this 33 of December 1633 

John Qiamberlain" 

in Statt Papers Domestic James I, czzxiT, No. 80. 

C/.also: 

"A warr dormant for Inigo Johnea S'vey'. of his Maf* works. — We 
win and ccanaund yo* Imediatelie vpon the fight hereof to deliuer or 
caufe to be deliuered vnto o' wel-beloued f 'vaunt loigo Jones lAom wee 
haue appointed to be S'veyo' <^ o' works in the roome and place of 
S'jmon BaHle deceafed, thefe pcells hereafter following for his lii^iy. 
That is to fay, Five yards of broad clothe for a gowne at twentie fix 
fhillings eight pence the yard. One fure of Budge for the fame Gowne, 
price four pounds, four yards half of baies to line the fame gowne at 
fiue fhiUings the yard for furring the fame gowne Ten fhillings and for 
making the fame gowne Ten [hillings and fnrtbere pleasure and co- 
maundem is that yearlie from hence he deliuered vnto the faid loigo 
Jones the like pcells for his liuerie w*^ the furring and making of the 
tame as aforefaid during his naturall lief and these o^ bres figned w*' 
o* owne hand fbalbe yo' fufBcient warrant dormant anddifdiargein 
this behalf. Given vnder o' Signet at o' Pallace of Weftm the fix- 
teentfae day of March in the thirteenth yeare of o* Raigne ot Eng- 
land Fraunce and Ireland and of Scotland the nine and fortietbe, " 
in Lord Chambcrlaia'a Department, Class 5 Miscdlaiteous, No. taS 
{Warrants Dormant), page i3i. 

C}. also expense accounts passim. 

'"51 yds green & crimfon velvett for a rich fuites ft coatea for 
Arcby and Capes for players liveries" in Lord Ckamberlain's Offi^. 
Class 3 No. 93, 7. See also Appendix 84. 
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they were grooms of the chamber, ■ and so entitled to 
the emoluments and privileges of both offices. ■ These 
were frequently considerable, though they did not 
always come directly from the private purse of the 
King or from his treasury. > 

But salaries, fees and liveries ctf players were only a 
small part of the expense attached to the production of 
dramatic performances in the court. Each play 
presented before his Majesty called for a warrant, 
usually for "vi^^ xiii" iv^ allowance for the play and 

■ "To Auguttiiie Phillippes and John Hemyofis for thallowaunoe of 
themf elves and tenae of theire ffellowes his Ma** groomes of the chamber 
and Players for waytinge and attendinge on his Ma" (ervice by Com- 
aundemente vppon the fpaniChe embatfador at Somfette Howfe the 
Ipace of xvii] dayes via from the ix'*' day of Augufte 1604 vntill the 
xxvij^ day of the fame as appeareth by a bill therof figned by the 
Lord ChamUayne zxi£ zij*. " 

"To Thomas Greene for thallowatmce of himfelfe and tenne of his 
ffellowes groomes of the chamber and the Queenea Ma" Players for 
vaytinge and attendinge vppon Countye Arrenbergh and the reft 
of the comyf fions at Doiham howfe by oomaundmente the Cpaoe of 
eigbteene dayes viz from the i%^ of Augufte 1604 vntill the sKvij^ of 
the fame as appeareth by a bill thereof figned by the Loid Chamberlayne 
zix£ xvj>," in Audit Office, Dedartd Aceountt, Treasurer of the Cham- 
ber, Bundle, 3S8, Koll 41, ApparelUttg Sfe, Public Record OfBce, 
London. 

Cf. also Ckut iiiscdlaneous 5, No. 93, pp. 88 and 137 in Lord Cham- 
berlain's Office. C/. also Appendix 85. 

■ See Appendix 86 and 87. 

> Favours in the form of gifts preatated hj ambassadors and others to 
servants of the King were of course returned by gifts from members of 
the Royal family. Count Gondomar, ambassador from Spain reports 
to his King that "on New Years Day of this year 1615, ^^yfl* were 
given to the King's Guards, to the trumpetiers, courriers, kettle drum- 
players, and other ofBcers of the household in the accustomed manner, " 
in Spanish Transcripts, Series I J, xxxvi, Public Record Of&ce, London. 
For similar entiies cf . Exchequer of Receipt, Fells Order Boob, iv, 84, 
Mercury, xii, Sept., 1604; Audit Office, Declared Accounts, Treasurer 
of the Chamber. B; Lamdowne MS., dxiv, No. 489 et passim. Cf. also 
^>pendix, 86. 
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Ixvi*" "by waie erf his Maf rewarde."' To all these 
costs, attached to the persons of the jdayers themselves, 
must be added the expense of the Master of the Revels 
for his examination of the plays,* the cost of halls for 
acting, 1 rehearsing,* costumes^ and all incidental 
items of expense such as preparing the rooms for the 
plays on each occasion,' transporting the needed fur- 

■ "for everie of tbe faid plaiea aocoiding to the vfuall allowaunce of 
vj£ xUi», iiii^ the pece . . . and Livj" for eveiy plaie by waie of his 
MaY lewaide, " in Datared Aceotaits, Treasurer of the Chaatber, B. 3S8, 
Roll 43, "Paymenti vppontke CounctUiwarraiUi, " Public Recoid OflBce, 
London. 

This fee varied somewhat as will be seen by a comparison of pay- 
mcots nnder Elisabeth, James I and Charles I. C/. in The Lord Cham- 
berlain's Office, Class UiscelloMeous 5, No. 93, p. 33s and 335 also iM, 
No. 95, p. 174 and 337. 

* Cf. " By order sxij Marty 1603. To Edmund Tilney efqr M' of 
the Renells the fome of Lxvj£ vj* viijd for his yearly allowance by waie 
of compofioon for dcfrapng the ordinary chardges for playes only for 
the yeare ended tbe laft of Octobre laft p tre dat si J^tn 1599, Lzvjjf 
vji viijd" in £xcfceSHer /^Receipt, Mitcdiaruotu, Order Book, 1602-^, in, 

/»o6. 

' Cf. "Weftminfter in TnnHtig resdye tbe great chamber with 
degrees, haulpaces with Bourdes and treflles and pticones, at the greate 
chamber and ttaire foote, forplayes there at Chriftenmas," in Exckeqmr 
of Seeeipt, Misedlaneous, Bundle 345. 

"Settinge vpp degrees in the hall & bourdinge the fame againfte 
the Lo: Hayes marryage . . , pavinge a greate pt" of the hall w^ 
was taken vpp to place the degrees tta^esaad devifea again ft the mar- 
riage of Lo: Hay," in Audit Office, Dedared Accounli, Workt, R. 39, 
B. 2419. 

* To John Hubbome gent vfher daily wayto' for the allowaunce of 
Umfelfe one yoeman vfher thre yeomen hangers twoe gioomes of the 
warderobe and one groome porter for making leady in Whitehall the 
greate chamber on the Quenes fide for ix f everall plaies for his Ma^l* and 
threeReherfallaplaiesinXpinasholydaiesvntillEafterxviiijdaies". . . 
in Aiidit Offiu, Dedartd Aaounts, Treasurer of lh« Chamber, B. 391, 
Ri^58. 

* Cf. 7Ti6 Lord Ommberlain's Office Acanmts (3}, No. 4, p. 11. 

* Cf. Tbe Lord Chamberlain's Office, CUus MiteeOaneous 5, No. 93, p 
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nishii^s as well as the players theo^elves, * brush- 
ing, airing and perfuming costumes, scenery" etc., 
with other incidental expenses too numerous to 
mention. 

All these expenses have to do, of course, only with 
the cost of plays presented at the Court. Plays 
attended by Royalty in the public theatres and the 
expense incurred there, is a matter of speculation as 
yet. It "cost Guistinian the Venetian Ambassador 
more than 20 crowns" to see Pericles played, but he 
went with the French Ambassador and his wife and the 
Secretary of Florence, and what items d expense, not 
properly included in the price of the ticket, helped to 
make up the twenty crowns (between $125 and $200 
of our mon^ to-day) we have no means of knowing.* 
We have one account of "one Venner of Lincolns 
ynne" who made some money out of a sham play for 
which he chained two shillings or eighteen pence at 
least admission* and the expense accounts of Lord. ■ 

' Cf. "To John Hemyngs one of her Ma"** pktyeis vppon the 
Councells wsnant dated at the Courte at Wilton it jo die E>ec«mber 1603 
for the pa^es and ezpences of himfelfe and the lelt of his companye 
in comynge fnDm Mortelake in the Countie of Surrie vnto the Courte 
afore&yde and tbeie p'fentinge before his Ma*^ one playe on the 
fecond of December laft by waye of his Ma^i" reward u^," ia Audit 
Office, Declared Acamnts, Treattirer of the Chmber, B. 388, Roll 41. 
Public Record OfBce, London. 

> Cf. Audit Office, Declared Acconnts, Robei, Bundle 304S, Roll 3. 

>A witness giving testimony for a Venetian ambassador on trial 
for alleged (fences, one of iriiich was that he attended public theatres 
to see a certain woman says, that he, "believes tliat all ambassadors 
who have come to England have gone to the play more or less. The 
Ambassador Guistinian went with the French Ambassador and his 
wife to a play called Pericles which cost Guistinian more than 30 crowns. 
He also took the Secretary of Florence," in CaUndar of StaU Paptrs 
Venetitm, ocrvii D. No. 90S in Public Record Office. 

* See StaU Papers Domestic E^aaietk, cclxxxv. No. 59. 
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Bayning and others include several items "at the 
Playhoufe" costing variously, but there are no very 
satisfying details of the cost of theatre going, yet 
found. 

Whatever may have been the expense attadied to 
plays, the cost could not of course approach the cost 
of the masques in which members of the royal family 
themselves took part. The expense of the masques is es- 
timated from a few hundred pounds,* which is, however, 
in most cases, probably but a partial account, or the 
Court share of the expense, to twenty-one thousand 
pounds (from $525,000 to $900,000 of our money to- 
day), the amount paid by the Inns of Coint for a 
masque given to Charles I in 1633. ' Since the expense 
• of the latter was shared by the four Inns of Court, it 
is quite probable that the accounts were kept more 
car^ully and in more collected form than the Court 
accounts which are so scattered through various 
departments as to make a collected whole almost an 
impossibihty. The payment of the Master of the 
Works who had charge of the stage, scenery, etc., is 
found in one account, * the payment of the writer of the 

' Cf. "To Thomas Woodward in full paym' of the matke ccclxvij^C 
viijd," ia Latudcwtu 1£S. 164, No. 3. 

Cf. aisoLamdaame MS. pasiim and Warrant Books, Janus I, passim. 

'" The Perfons imployed in this mafque were paid juftly and liberally ; 
fomeof the muficfc had one hundred Pounds a-pieoe, fo that the whole 
charge of the roufick came to about a tboufand Pounds: the clothes 
of the Horfemen and the Leveries of the Pages and Lacquies which were 
at their own particular charge were leckon'd one with another at a 
hundred Pound a Suit at the leaft, and one hundred of tbofe Suits to 
amount to ten thousand Pounds. The charges of all the rest of the 
Mafque, and matters belonging to it were reclam'd at as much more, 
and to the Charge of the whote Mafque which was bom by the Sodeties, 
and tqr the particular members of it, ^as acco«nted to be aboye^one 
and twenty tbouCand Pounds. " — V -" ' "'■'j ^y. '■ ■.•■■•t ■ s< , 

» Cf. 5tote Papers Domestic James I, liv, art. 74- "" 
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masque and the designer of st^e machinery in others, * 
the accounts for the preparation of the halls in another, * 
payments to musicians, masquers and players^ in 
others, etc., so that one is never certain that the entire 
expenses of any one masque are included. Indeed 
almost every new set of documents of the time, opened, 
hears a tale of a new avenue through which money was 
expended in connection with masques or plays. 

But to get an estimate of cost, the citing of even two 
extremes is scarcely sufiBdlent. Chamberlain in his 
letter to Carleton, 25 February, 1612, speaks of "the 
ynnes of Court whofe two mafkes ftoode them in 
better then 400o£ [$100,000 to $160,000] besides the 
gallantrie and expense of private gentlemen that were 
but anteambulones and went only to accompanie 
them."* The masque to introduce the Kail's new 

' "A table of all Uie Pensjons and fees payable at the exchequer 
circa Jac. i. 

"Beoiamino Johnfon, Sot duratn vitae fua adiiijo'aniTernuiiospiuno 
Sebmarij anno xiiitio g fervico ixvj£ mj* iiij^, " in Exchequer of Raeipt, 
Miscdlaneous A, 35/3, vol. 31. 

"The La Eliza: 



{ s^'r* ^^■■^'^ 



nianiadge I for the mafcb 

to iMndowiu MS., 164, No. 450. 

* "To George Pollarde . . . for mokeinge readie the banquettinge 
houfe at Whitehall for the mafke fur the kingB and Queene by the fpace 
ot iiijo'daies menfe Januarij 1604," in Audit Office, Declared Accounts, 
Treasurer of the Chamber, Bundle 3S8, Roll 43. 

"... and for making ready the banqueting houfe at Whitehall for 
the Mafke and the Lord Thr^irs Chamber for the matkers to attyer 
themfelves by the fpace of fower daies menf^ ffebruar 1607 locviij' 
viijd," in Audit Office, Declared Accowits, Treasurer of the Chamber, 
Bundle 388, R. 45. 

>"To M. Johnson for making the Daunc«s xx^ 

Twoecometts iij^ 

Rayers imployed in the mafke rvjf" 

in Pells Order Book, x, f. 181, v' Decimo die Maij, 1611. 
* Sec State Papers Domestic James I, Isdi, No. 48. 
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favourite, George Villiers, cost James I i50o£ ($37,500 
to f6o,ooo) for his share;* the entertainment for the 
marriage of the Lord of Roxbcm»igh and Mistress Jane 
Drummond at Somerset Hotise is said to have cost the 
Queen "aboue 3O0o£"' ($75,000 to $120,000). ^^ain 
Chamberlain writes to Carleton, 23 December, 1613: " S' 
Fra: Bacon prepares a mafke to honor this mariage w<^ 
will ftandhim in aboue 300o£."^ A masque and ban- 
quets given by theLordof Duncaster is estimated " aboue 
300o£. ' ' * Antonio Foscarini, Venetian Ambassador in 
England, writes to the Doge and Senate, 11 January, 
1613 :" They are preparing against the marriage day four 
masques, one of Earls and Barons, one of Countesses and 
Baronesses, the fourth of Knights and the fifth of lovely 
maidens. They are to cost upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand crowns," 'and Sherboume writing to Carleton, 18 
November, 1616, says :" There is preparacon for a maske 
at Chrif tmas wherein his Highnes means to be in perstm ; 
this will increase his Ma" debt by 200o£ as the report 
goes."' KingJamessetaside400o£forPiTnceCharles's 
first masque 'while the masque for Twelfthnight, 1604-5, 
is said to have cost the King between 4ooo£ and 8ooo£ * 
(between $100,000 and $200,000 of ourmon^ to-day). 
When Queen Anne was preparing the Masque of Beauty 
for the encouragement of the French-English marriage 
alliance in 1608, a warrant of iooo£ ($25,000 to $40,000) 
was drawn for her use.* This was found so insufficient 

•Stempra. 'Ibid. *StatePapersDome3ttcJaiiiefI,lxTr,tto.sa. 

• Ibid., cxix, No. 34. < See Calendar of Stale Papers Venelian, xii, 473. 
[ * Slate Papers DomesHe James I, Ixxxvii, No. 33. 'See supra. 

• See State Papers Domestic James I, xii. No. 16. 

'SotPdls Order Book, viii, f. 49, 64,70,81, 93, 111,148; also Lmu- 
dornie MS., driv, f. 487, 489, 493. Cf. also Warrants II, f. 54, v". Cf. 
also Warrant Book II, p. 140; Domestic Documents (Docpiets) James I 
(1610-11), i; and State Papers Domestit James I, lii. No. a- 
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that King James later enlai^ed the wairaDt as requested 
to "some reafonable encrease, " making the new warrant 
"w**'out limitation of a somme but left to suchbyls as" 
by the Lords appointed should be signed and allowed. 
But any estimate of expense fails to give an idea of 
the grandeur of masquing entertainments in the Court. 
At a time when a knight's "doublet, bofe and cloke 
all blacke and w'Njut any Idnde of gold, filuer or 
embroderie " cost "aboue fourfcore pound,"' when the 
daughters of nobles wore clothes that cost " 5o£ [about 
$1200 to $2000] the yard, the embroderie,"* when 
diamonds and pearls were sewed upon cloaks, breeches 
and jackets, ^ when Ladies " and that vnder a baronefse 
is faide to be fuimfhed for better then an hundred 
thoufand pounds" (about two million dollars and a half 
of our money) for jewels alone for a masque, * even 

' "S^ Rofe Winwod was there Ukewife and had a very Cayre payre 
of gloucs of three pound price w*^ he nell deferued for he made a fuit 
of apparell ^aintt the wedding of only a doublet hofe and cloke, all 
bladce and wt^knit any Idode <d gold flloer or embroderie that cost 
him aboue fcmrfcore pound." Chamberlain to Mistris Caileton, 30 
Dec, 1G13, in Slalt Papers DomesUc James I, buv. No. 53. 

» Cf. supra 71. 

*" The King's cloak, breeches and jacket were all sewn with diamonds, 
a rope and jewel of diamonds also in his hat of inestimable value. The 
Queen bad in her hair a great number of pear-shaped pearls, the largest 
and most beautiful there are in tbe world, and there were diamonds all 
over her pereon ao that she was ablate." Calendar t^ Stole Papers 
YeiteHan, sii, 49S. 

* "S' we had great hope to baue you here thia day, and then I wold 
not haue geuen my part of the oaDce for many of theyre that fhalbe 
inefent, for I prefume yon and yor Lady wold find eafy pafsage being 
fo befrended, for the ^ew is put of tin fonday by reaCon all Unices 
are not redy, whatfoeuer the deuife may be, and what fuccefse they 
may haue in theyre dauodng, yet you shold haue beo fure to haue feen 
great riches in Jewells, when one Lady and that vnder a baronefse is 
faide to be furnished for better then an hundred thouCand pounds and 
the Lady Arabella goes beyond her and the Q. must not come bebinde. " 
Jan. 8, 1607. in Slate Papers Domestic James I, xzii, No. 4. 
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twenty-one thousand poimds, over half a million dollars, 
the largest estimate cited for any single masque, seems 
seriously inadequate to make one realise the splendour 
and the expense.' 

The consideration of some of the items of expense 
may not be out of place. Long before the date set for 
the production of a great masque, the writer of the 
masque, with the designer cd sceneiy and costiunes, 
muacians, painters, dancing masters, etc., set to work 
to formulate their plans.' These finished, words, music, 
dance and scenery must be fitted together, examined 
and approved, before the masquers could begin the 
tcmg periods of practice. But the men who as^ted in 
all those things, must be paid, not only for their inven- 
tions but for tiieir continued and laborious assistance 
at rehearsals. 

The masquers were members of the royal family 
and nobles of highest rank who could not of course 
practise in ordinary houses nor with inexpensive 
appliances. Sometimes elegant palaces were given 
over for this purpose* for long periods of time, the 
rehearsals lasting, as in the case of the Prince's masque, 
for at least fifty days. * Noble masquers had masquing 

■ "It has been calculated that the aven^ cost of the production of 
a masque was £1400, that is about £6000 of our present money." 
H. A. Evans, E«tlish Masques, ux, note. 

' See Ben Jonson, Works, iii, where he tells us that Queen Anne 
warns him a year in advance of what she wishes. 

Cf. also Ralph Winwood, Manorvds (1732). i9-2a, C/. also pre- 
parations for Prince Charles's first masque, infra. 

' "(or making ready Somerfett houte for her Matie irhen her highnes 
practiz«d daimcing E^^nf t the time of maOdng. " AuditOffice,Z>«elarai 
AcfounU, Treaswer of the Chamber (1607), Bundle 388, Roll 45. 

*"To Will*m Marthe and three of his fellowes groomes of his Ma(i 
chamber vppon a lull fubfcrybed by the Lorde Chamberleyne for the 
aUowaunce of themfelves and one groome porter rydinge.waytinge anA 
attendinge by the comaundem* f£ M' Gotnoll gentleman vfher at 
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suits purchased at the expense of the State. ' The ex- 
pense of maintaining these palatial quarters, with the at- 
tendance of serviints, housdiold expenditures in the way 
of lights, fuel, furnishings and all the accessories, must be 
added into the final account. One great hall was burned 
because ci the inflammable quality of the masquing ma- 
terial stored there, so halls and material must be guarded 
by day and night " for f ear of daunger or hurte by fire. " " 
During all this practice, there were bills for messen- 
gers, transpwtation.etc., to notify the nobility who were 
to appear as performers, > of the time and place for re- 

Nemnarket vppon the nufkeTB duringe there tyme of pmctilinge by 
tht fpoce of fiftie dayes in the mooethes of Nouember and December 
jtfltf , xlj << xiii> iiii^-" Aa&t OBce, Declared Acaimls, Treasurer t^ lit 
Clumber, B. 390, R. 54. 

'"Tlireefuitaforthemaace . . . 3^£ i6» 6A-ob" Exchequer (Q.R.), 

434. No. 9. 

Jo: UaysMd ^^c™ ^ Deofill HoUis, John Mayoard and Patrick 

and Abercrooiny for maOdiig apparrell and fuch like attire 

3 tbem^giuen byot deere SatlierOHliis^" [i89'[ 



ia Lord Chambeilain't Department, Class Uiicdlaneous 5, No. 93 
{Warrant Books 1623-30) p. 41. 

'"To John Palmer one of the groomes of his Ma** cltamber being 
commanded by the right honorable the Lord Chambtaine to watch 
continually night by night in the banquetting boufe afwell for pre- 
ferving his Ma<rM ftoffe therein as for feare of daunger or hurte by fire 
in tbc laid boufe during the tyme the workemen wrought there for 
three feverall Mafkes therein to bee pfonned by t^ [pace of ilij nights 
men^ Novembr, Decembr et Januarij 1613 vij^." Audit OfSce 
Declared Acamnts, Treasurer^ the Cliamber,'B.^o,R.$i. 

> " Thomaa Cooke one of the groomes of the Prince hia chamber 
beinge fente in his hJgiinra Servke 1^ y* comand of y^ Right honerable 
y Lord Caiy Chamberlen to y court at newmarket to London 
to wane all the mafkere & the monflchfiona to atend her highnes 
y* day feaueonight at Theobales & theor ftayinge thre dayes befoer 
he could finde them all he returned the feauenth day w^ anfwer.'' 
Exchequer ^ Seeeipt, Mitcdianeous, vol. cccxlviii, Prince of Wales, 
1617-30, menOs ffebruarij anno R^is Jacobi Decimo Nono i6z3. 
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hearsals, their entertainment, etc. Illustrious painters, 
poets," companies of players,' and individual actors' 
were called in whose reputation made their advice 
valuable, dandi^ masters, authorities upon armour, 
drapers, etc., almost without number. 

Finally when carpenters, painters, moulders, machin- 
ists, decorators, etc., had left their last touches on stage, 
scenery and costiune, the Royal chambers had been 

■ Cf. Exchequer <4 Beceipt, Miscdtaneous, B. 348. 
"Thomas Cooke one of y* KToomes of y* Prince his chamber beinge 
fent in his hie*"*^ fervice by y' cc^iaSd ot M.' Younge Gentleman 
vlher daily waiter to y* Prince Us bighnes of five feverall meffages 
S feverall times into London <^ one to M' Taylor in to Ihordich, of & 
nother by the like comand to ye blacke friers to his Matis players a 
nother to waroe all 7* trompetrs to be at S' James y monday following 
at ayght of y clocke of a nother t^ the like comand to M' oliver to 
the Blackfriers web feverall fervices bringe done he Retonied to y 
Conrt at & James each time with anfwer Cor w^b he prajeth to bane 
a lowance for his bote hier & charges to ft fro to be rated by the Right 
honerable the Lord Gary Chambeilen to the Prince his highnes & to bee 
payd by y Right worfhipfoll & Adam Newton Knight & Baronet 
Recerer Genetsll of his higtanes Treafuie X" 
Gary 

Peter Young," 
in Exekequtr of Receipt Miscellatieo»t, cccslviii. Prince of Wales 



"Thomas Codce one of y groomes of the Prince his chafe' beinge 
lent by CoSi: of M^ Peter Newton gent: vsher daylye wayter to j* 
prince his bighnes of 2: feverall meffages frO the Courte at Whitehall: 
the one to my Lo: hubberd the other to Mr Confes at y Redd Bull. " 
Ibid. 

Cf. also " Item to Thomas Watfon Ta.y'tof iat making fyn totes tor 
fyve [peakers in the mafke viz Orpheno his antique coate armor m*^ 
baces Labells breeches ft mantle manna for her Roabe w^ doble 
Qeeves & Petycoate Bntheus his roabe ft mantle & a pre of doMe 
fleeues Prometheus hia roabe & mantle Sibiila her Ro^le petycoate 
ftvaile. 

" Item to John Smyth for Two hundreth & fower yerds of copper 
stuff ee & Thre hundreth & dgbten yerds of tynodls of golde & fiia 
emptoyvd vpon maflwn appdl. " In MS. Addilionai WarraMii, 5751, 
f.37. 
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fresh strewn with rushes* and the part of the floor set 
a^de for the masquing performance had been covered 
with green cloth,* the last advice of experts had been 
taken, a banquet was provided before the masque, 
refreshments were served at intervals and an elaborate 
and expensive least to guests and friends closed the 
evening.* 

■ "in thcBc royal ch&mbers, we rem&rked tbat the Soon were all 
strewed with certain dried rushes which in plain Italian mij^t be called 
downright hayl and they lay it very deep: this custom is observed 
throughout the Idngdom to keep their apartments dry." Busino's letter 
in VeMetMM TTotucripU, No. 143, p. j2. 

■" To Richard Ancell vpon lyke warranDte dated at Whitehall yjto die 
Aprilts 1616 for fowing and nailing downe greeoedoth inthe Banquetting 
houfe againit the Mafkeat spSias laft 1615 Izxvij*:^," in Audit Office, 
DtclaredAcanMts,Treai.rf Cham.,B.3^,Tt.. S3,Paymttas . . . vpon 
warrantes of the Lordc Ckambetiaine,9a, Ct. supra 114. 

tCf.«/rai68-. 

The Venetian Lando reports a banquet frtiich atone be eoUmates at 
300o£ (see Caimdar of SlaU Papers Venetian, xvi, 534), white Chamber- 
lain places the cost of the same banquet at 3ooo£ (between $75,000 
•ltd $130,000) besides verdigris used in cooldng which he says cost 
30o£ moic See Calendar of Slate Papers Domestic, 1619-33, 314. 
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CHAPTER VI 

INFLXreNCE OF DIPLOMATIC CONDITIONS UPON 
LITERATURE 

THE knowledge of the occasion produdog or accom- 
panying the presentation of impwtant Court* 
masques is of value to a student of literature. This is 
true, first, because of the influence of these occaaons 
upon the literature they brought into existence and, 
second, because of the influence of the big occaaons 
and their masques upon other masques and other 
masque-produdng oasisicttis. " Finally, knowledge of the 
masque-producing occasions is important because of 
the influent* of all such occasions upon other species of 
dramatic literature and the producers of them. A pro- 
per consideration of any of these requires a very large 
volume of itself: the present treatment can give only a 
very few suggestions. 

We shall consider first the influence of the diplomatic 
occasion upon the most important Court masques 
themselves. The fact that th^ were connected with 
the Court, in its political capacity, accounts, in some 
measure, fcM" the expense such masques entailed. It 

* It seems hardly neceasajy to note here that there is no intention to 
represent the masque as the onljr index to European policies. 

' These latter served political and sodal purposes chiefly and ranked 
second in importance to the international, diplcnnatic ends served hf 
the chief masques of the Court. 

152 
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was a pie<% of diplomatic wisdom for James and his 
Court to make a good showing in the eyes of the world 
assembled in the diplomatic corps attending such Court 
functions. James's tenure <^ office was none too secure 
when he came to England, therrfore we find one party 
resorting to every means to make it appear that the Eng- 
lish were willingly supporting their sovereign. The 
country lost influence in the Courts abroad and was more 
open to foreign attack whenever there were evidences of 
a lack of respect by the English people for their King. ' 
It was felt by the supporting party that the IQng 
must not be hampered for money but graciously supplied 
by a loving people. Therefore James and his Coiut 
presented themselves in a different costume each day,* 
wearing gowns of such elaborate magnificent* to the 
masques as to bring comments of surprise from repre- 
sentatives of every Court in Europe. » Entertainments 
given by James in honour of other European powers, 
whose goodwill England needed, must be of becoming 
richness and elegance for a sovereign of England's 
claims. This helps to explain why orders without 
limit were given upon the exchequer ior masques, 
when money was most difficult to obtain and all the 
departments of state were in sore need. * Nor must it 



' Cf. "il ie peut dire que ce Prince [Jamee I] n 
nifefpecUdansfonRoTanme." BoderietoPnisieaz,a4April(0. S. 14), 
160B, iD de la Boderie, Ambassodes, iii, 339. 

■See JM^, 71. 'Soesupra, paitim. 

' "The difficulty of laiang money here angments d^y, although 
very frequcat diacusaons are held on Hie sulqect. The debts and 
interest have greatly increased, vdiilst the nattual prodigality of his 
Majesty has in do wise diminished. At this ntcment no small exertions 
are bang made to obtain a certain sum for a masque to be perf onned 
by the Prince and for ordinary expenses of the honseiiold." Piero 
CmAtaioi in Calendar of SlaU Papers VendM)!, xv, 87, 39 Dec., 1617. 

Cf. also supra. 
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be thought that the King of England was alone in 
stooping to enhance his power by such advertisement. 
Continental sovereigns used similar means, ' even when 
the state of the treasury was less able to sustain them 
than the treasury of England. • 

During the presentation c^ masques in the English 
Court, such tricks were resorted to as the giving of 
costly gifts to his Majesty to impress upon the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers the love of Jan:ies's court- 
iers and people for their King, though the gifts were - 
paid for out of the King's purse or the public treasury. » 
Courtiers and ambassadors were rewfuded by favours, 
which sometimes had international significance, for 
dressing in extravagant costume and putting their ser- 
vants into livery in the King's honour. * The masques 
themselves were peeans of praise, taking note of all 
the virtues of the Royal Sovereign, his family and*-' 
realm, and stressing, in his honour, all things to the 
King's liking while condemning things known to be 
distasteful to him. 

To make this advertising the more efficacious for 
the exploiting of James and the success of his reign, 
complimentary masques, given at the Court in his 
honour, were frequently preceded by a most elaborate 
procession through the streets of London. These pro- 
cessions escorted the masquers to the Royal palace, re- 

'Cf. supra, 2^, 53 and 67; alao SU^ Paperi UixdlaMtoui, Domestic 
and Foreign, No. 313, 34. 

'C/. "TomyLo:of Salisbutye .... 

The eourte is followed 9*^ 
Comediasts that haue a duly pay of 35tt and of mutatiers, that haue 
other 30lt and tbofe to whoroe the Kinge owethe heere doe daylie die for 
wante of bieade." C. Comwallis, Ambassador iaSp^n, 1606, in Slate 
Papers DotiusiU and Foreign, No. 313, £78-8). 

' See supra, 13, * See supra, 71. 
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counting in their pageants naval and military successes 
of England, the influence of England abroad, and all 
else that would please Ei^lish subjects and praise their 
King and country. Many such processions had for 
their avowed purpose the inqjression of fordgners for 
diplomatic ends.' 

If the processions which ushered the masquers to the 
Court were of such importance diplomatically, the 
duration of the masquing performance itself oBered 
almost unlimited opportunity for keen minds to dis- 
cover or influence the trend of intematicmal affairs. 
Because of these opportunities, punctilio became a 
science to which the greatest minds of the day were 
forced to give much laborious attention." Under 
cover of the entertainment, important political meetings 
were arranged, promises were made, secrets were 
extracted and the preliminaries which made or broke 
treaties were often begun. It was an interesting 
warfare, this. On no battlefield did an astute cam- 
paigner ever lay schemes for conquest more tirelessly. 
Instead of forts and intrenchments were magnificent 

■ "I did oot write nor pobliah this description of Fire and Water 
Triomphs to the intent that they should onely reads the relation that 
were spectators of them; for to such persons it will relish somewhat 
tedions, like a tale that is too often told; but I did write these things, 
Uiatiboeewtioarefarreremoted,notonelyinhisMajestie's dominions, 
but also in fonaine territories, may have an imderstandiag of the glorious 
pomp and magnificent dominion of our h^h and mighty monarch 
King James; and further to demonstrate the skills and knowledge that 
our warlike naticm hath in engines, fiie-workes and other military dis- 
cipline, that therel:^ may be knowne, that howsoever wanre seems to 
sleepe yet (upon any lawful ground or occaaon) the command of our 
dread Sovetaigne can rouse her to the terrour of all malignant oppoeer 
of his Royall state and dignity." John Taylor, the water poet, "A 
Description of the Sea-fights," etc., at the marriage of Elizabetb, 1613, 
in John Nichols, Progrestes of James 1, ii, 527-8. 

' Cf. CaUndar of SlaU Papers VeneUm, liii, 317. Also Appendix 60. 
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halls and palaces; instead of soldiers and sailors, bands 
of musicians, dancers, players and masquers; instead 
of generals, kings, queens and their ambassadors, and 
instead of military tacticians, men versed in the more 
intricate code of Court punctilio. It was a game in 
which a woman might indulge and for forty -fpur y^ pi 
a woman kept all Christoidom watching with intensest 
anxiety for her next play. No literature is more 
interesting, more full of most thrilling excitement than 
the voluminous correspondence of Elizabeth and the 
ambassadors at her Court with kii^s and queens and 
ambassadors in other Courts. 

Many times Elizabeth invited an ambassador to a 
munificent masquing entertainment and there flattered 
him so ingeniously and toyed with him so graciously 
that she was able to determine upon the wisest state 
policy in consequence of what she had elicited. She 
was not a spendthrift, but she might well consider the 
money wisely invested that flattered a country, through 
its ambassador, into mc^e friendly relations or ehcited 
state secrets upon which she might base important 
decisions. ' On one occasion we find Guzman de Silva, 
Spanish Ambassador in London, writing to King Philip 
11: 

After closing the letter which goes herewith, I have 
learnt that the cause of the postponement c^ the interview 
of the Emperor's Ambassador with the Queen from to- 
morrow to the day after is that her Majesty leaves for 
Windsor on that day and wishes to take him with her and 
entertain him there on a visit for seven or eight days. I 
believe the object of it is to frighten the Queen of Scotland 
into the belief that the marriage [of Elizabeth and the son 

■ Sm UU for masqueB andreveU, 14th of EUs., for 4539£ g* 8^ ob in 
Loid Chamberlain's Office, Clius 2, No. 13. 
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of the Emperor] is to take place and concede better terms 
to this Queen with regard to her own. These people never 
stir without some object in view. ' 

Here was a week of elaborate entertainment for the 
purpose of misleading Catholics in England, Scotland 
and Ireland into the belief that Elizabeth was willing 
to make concessions to them by marrying the Catholic 
Archduke Charles at a time wh«i the centre of European 
intrigue was concerning itself with the struggle between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. 

On another occasion when Elizabeth was anxious 
to discover Philip's plans concerning a rumoured mar- 
ri^e of his son and the Scotch Queen, she invited the 
Spanish Ambassador during a ' ' comedy " to the 
choicest place near her person, where she showered 
upon hirp aU sorts of favours, even begging him to 
"forget that the Queen was there and look upon her as 
a private lady."* He was wily indeed who could 
withstand the charms of England's Queen, dressed in 
her most dazzling costume,* when she deliberately 

■ See Calendar of Slate Papers Spanish, cd. 464- Cf. also ibid.. 
InlTodiiction, 44. 

> See Calendar of Slate Papers Spanish, cci, 367. 

1 "The Queen nasclad in TaSety of silver and white, trimmed with 
gold; her dress was somewhat open in front and showed her throat 
encircled with peails and rubies down to her breast. Her skirts were 
much fuller and b^an lower down than is the fashion in France. Her 
hair was of a light colour never made by nature, and she wore great 
pearls like pears round her forehead; she had a coif arched round her 
head and an Imperial crown, and displayed a vast quantity of gems 
and pearls upon her person; even under her stomacher she was covered 
with golden jewelled girdles and single gems, carbuncles, balas-rubies, 
diamonds; round her wrists in place of bracelets she wore double rows 
of pearls of more than medium size." Giovanni Scaramelli, Venetian 
Secretary in England, to the Doge and Senate (1603), in Calendar of 
Slate Papers Venetiait, ix. No. 1135. 
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surrounded herseU with aJl the attractions of her 
sumptuous Court and let down the barriers of conven- 
tion in the presence of all her courtiers. 

Elizabeth played this game more wisely than her suc- 
cessor and her keen eyes and quick, subtle mind often 
put the ing^iuity of the wiliest politician to the test 
for means to guard the state secret, which, under 
cover of the favour of these entertainments, she 
so frequently attempted to extort. PhiUp II had 
occasion to know her and the Spaniards had a 
reputation for astuteness and great political acu- 
men, but even they were sometimes so perplexed 
as to cry out, "By what I write to Madame [the 
Duchess of Parma] your Lordship will see what a 
pretty business it is to have to treat with this woman 
who I think must have a hundred thousand devils 
in her body. " ■ 

The game in the hands of the less wily James loses 
a bit of its fascination from the greater ease with 
which one determines his next move, but neither sove- 
re^n will be criticised for the importance attached to 
masquing functions when we realise their varied pur- 
pose. Many times ambassadors complained that it 
was absolutely impossible to get access to the King or 
that affairs of international impcotance must wait be- 
cause a series of entertainments, usually masques and 
plays, were in preparation or in process of presenta- 
tion and the Court refused to have its amusements in- 
terrupted for matters of more seeming seriousness. On 
several occasions, foreign ambassadors or men of the 
Court were forced to put aade wei^ty iwt>blems of 
state, until a masque, then in preparation, had been 

' See AquiU, Spaiusb AmbviBador in England, to FerU, 37 Docember, 
1559, in Calendar of StaU Paptri Spanish, cd, 119. 
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produced. ' We remember that the French Ambassador, 
on one occasion, although urged to return to Paris by cou- 
riers express, delayed his departtire rather than oSend 
Queen Anne by failing to be present at her masque. * 

Under such conditions an ambassador could do 
nothing except await the masque, bend all his energies 
toward securing an invitation* if he had not already 
dcme so, and by beautiful dress, engaging manners, and 
clever dancing so ingratiate himself with those in 
power as to secure promise of redress ior the matter of 
state in hand, or if he failed of achieving so much during 
the masque to get appointment for an interview with 
King or Council which would permit him to present bis 
country's cause later. < 

Under such circumstances, when King and Court 
were bending every energy, during a masque, to sense 
or influence a political situation, those who were in the 
business of making literature for masques learned 
what topics to avoid and what to enlarge upcm for 
their own self-i»^eservati<»). The IkuxI Chamberlain 
who permitted a production to be presented before tiie 
King was not the only tribunal to which dramatic 
efforts were subjected, for the royal family was not 
slow in showing its pleasure or disfavour toward a ^ 
product while it was being presented or afterward. 
A play or a masque that pleased was often produced - 
moite than once; those that failed to give satisfaction 
were so strongly censured after they were over, w were 

■ "Monseur, 

" Ce Ballet dont votts n'avez deja que trap out psrler; k etc ce 
qtii entibvmeat occupy 1e Bureau en cette Com, ft devant & depuis 
mea precedentes." 39 Janvier, 1608, de la Boderie, Ambatsadti, iii, 43. 

Cf. also Calendar of Slait Paptri Venetian, xiii, letter of Foscarini, 
3 September, 1G13. 

'See supra, 65-^. 'See tupra. <5ee lupra ill. 
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received mth such signs of disfavour while they were 
bang produced, the presentation being positively 
broken off at times by royal displeasure, that producers 
of literature learned to be wary. 

To take examples from the reigns of James and his 
predecessor; Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 
1564, where according to custom she was entertained 
mth debates, plaj^, etc., but whether she had a fore- 
taste of its character, or for some other cause, she 
failed to find time to see one dramatic endeavour, 
especially prepared, with much effort, for her pleasure. 
The players were so disappointed that they followed 
her on her journey toward Lcmdon until finally she was 
induced to listen to them at her first stopping place. 
Those Cambridge men had occasion to know Elizabeth's 
attitude toward Catholicism but they failed to follow 
the political situation sufficiently to realise how little 
the English Queen dared, at this time, to disregard the 
feelings of Philip, "His Catholic Majesty." Elizabeth 
knew that the Spanish Ambassador was astutely 
reading every due to her feelings, ready to use any 
argument to her Catholic subjects against her. So 
when the Cambridge players attempted to entertain her 
with a production which outraged the feelings of Spain 
and the English Catholics, the Queen was enraged. In 
the midst of the performance, she threw aside all cere- 
mony and abruptly left the room in a towering passion. 
Elizabeth had a reputation for vigorous and even unpol- 
ished English when her temper demanded it, and on this 
occasion she is credited with " using strong language " as 
she left the room taking with her all the tordi-bearers 
and leaving players and audience in total darkness.' 

■ "When the Queen was at Cambridge they represented comedies 
cod held scientific disputations, and an argument on religion in which 
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The report of this was not only widely drculated 
through the realm but to all the courts of Europe, as 
indeed it is possible Elizabeth intended it should be, 
by ambassadors and strangos La England and by 
England's ambassadors abroad. After such drastic 
treatment, it would be strange if any man would risk 
incurring the odium which rested upon the University 
and more especially upon the writers and actors for 
all time to come.' 

the man ^o defended Cathcdkism was attacked by those who presided, 
in order to avoid having to give him the prize. The Queen made a 
speech praising the acts and exercises, and they wished to give her 
another representation which she refused in order to be no longer 
delayed. Those iriio were so anxious for her to bear it, followed her 
to her first stopping-place and so importtmed her that at last she 



"The actors came in dressed as some of the imprisoned Bishops. 
Flirt came the bishop of London carrying a Iamb in bis hands as 
if he were eating it as he walked along, and then others with de- 
vices, one bdng in the figure of a dog with the Host in his mouth. 
They write that the Queen was so angry that she at once entered her 
diamber tisii^ strong langu^e and the men who held the torches, 
it being night, left them in the dark, and so ended the thoughtless 
and scandalous representations; London 19th August 1564." Guzman 
de ^va, Spanish Ambassador in I<ondon, to King Philip IL in Calendar 
of Slate Papers SpoKifk, cci, 375- 

' Actors did not sufier alone from Royal criticism or interruption. 
Guzman de Silva writes to Philip 11, 13 March, 1565, "On thefollowing 
day, Ash Wednesday, she tBlizabeth] went into a great courtyard 
where on occasions such as this the sermon is preached, so that the 
people on all ddes may bear, as great crowds go, although the Queen 
tells me that more go to see her than to hear the sermon. The preacher 
was the dean of St. Paul's, who has replaced the one now in prison from 
whom be must be very different in person and doctrine. After preach- 
ing for some time he b^an to speak ill of a book written by a Cathcdic, 
wbo is in Louvain, in praise of the cross and went on to abuse images. 
As soon as fae ccmmenced the Queen said ' Do not talk about that.' 
The preacher, as I am told, could not have heard her and went on, 
iriiereupon the Queen raised her vtnce and pointedly said to him, 'Leave 
that, it has nothing to do with the subject, and the matter is thread- 
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In the early years of the r^gnof Elizabeth, when she 
was encouraging overtures frcnn all the marriageable 
men of the courts of Europe as well as of her own 
country, and playing them tM against each other with 
such «ccellent success; when dther in turn or to con- 
junction the suits of the King of Spain, the King of 
Prance, Don Carlos, the Archduke of Austria, the Duke 
of Anjou or of Alengon, the Danish or Swedish princes, 
with Leicester, Raleigh, Anan and others were being 
preferred, it would be strange if so popular and roman- 
tic a tojMC, one of such universal interest in the speech 
of every cme, should fail to get into Uterature. In 
fact we find Elizabeth heiself, on one occasion, pub- 
lishing her refusal of the advances of the King of 
Sweden by making fun of his ambassadors "in masques 
in their own presence," until they left the Court, 
"aggrieved and oflEended," because the ridicule was 
encouraged "by the Queen more than by anybody."' 

bore.'" Public Record OfiBce, Catendar ef Stale Papers Spaniik, 
cd,405. 

Cf. also ibid., a66, and Slaia Fapen Domestic Jamet 1, 140, No. 13. 

Near the dose of James'a rogn, Chambed&in wrote to his friend 
Carieton: "Many of our churchmen are hardly held in and their 
tongnes ytch to be talldng infomuch that Dr. Buerard the preacher at 
S* Martins in the fidd is oonunitted for lajeag fomewhat more then he 
fhold; and on fonday k^t at the parish church next to vs, another 
went (o far that the parfos of the churdi caufed the derke to fing him 
downe w*^ a pfalme before be had half don. " 

■ "The King of Sweden's ambassadors iriio have arrived are being 
treated by the Queen in a manner that does away with any doubt about 
her marrying their master, for they are b«ng made fun of in masques 
in their own presence. " The Bishop of Aquila to Philip II (1559). in 
Ceimdar <4 SlaU Papers Spanish, cd, 91. 

"The Swedish ambassadors MIC leaving much aggrieved and oSended, 
as I believe it was brought to their notice that they were bong made 
fun of in the palace and by the Queen more than by anybody. I do not 
think it matters much whether tiitj depart pleased or displeased." 
Ibid., cd, 93. 
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Nor was Elizabeth averse to recognising references to 
her own marriage. Guzman de Silva writes King 
Philip II of one famous diversion prepared for Queen 
Elizabeth in 1565 by Leicester in which part of the 
entertainment consisted of a comedy. 

The plot was founded on the question of marriage dis- 
cussed between Juno and Diana, Juno advocating marriage 
and Diana chastity. Jupiter gave a verdict in favour of 
matrimony after many things had passed on both sides 
in defence of the respective ai^uments. The Queen turned 
to me and said, "This is all against me." After the 
comedy there was a masquerade of satyrs or wild gods, 
who danced with the ladies, and when this was finished 
there entered 10 parties of 12 gentlemen each, the same 
who had fought in the foot tourney, and these, all armed 
as they were, danced with the ladies, — a very novel ball, 
surely.' 

Naturally the marriages of Royalty were of universal 
interest everywhere and we find the Venetian Ambas- 
sador in Prance reporting similar conditions concerning 
allusions in masques given by the French Court. * 

James, too, though he was neither so willing as 
Elizabeth to subordinate his own pleasure to state 
needs nor so wise in discerning those needs, influenced 
dramatic productions by his requirements or behaviour. 
But we find an author sometimes pleasing his audience 

• Calendar of StaU Papers Spaitiik, cci, 404. 

' "Last nedc the Idng's sister gave a masqoe lAich proved a most 
brilliant function. It constituted practically a triumph upon her 
marriage, olluaons being made to her journey in the music and oere- 
nvmifs. AU the ambassadors were invited but omng to difficulties of 
precedence only the Nando, ^i^n and I attended. " Pietto Contarini, 
Venetian Ambassador in France, to the Doge and Scaate, 31 March, 
1615. in CaUndar of Stata Papers VauHaM, ziii, 394- 

Cf. also lupra, 67. 
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without pleasing James and at other times pleasing 
the King without satisfying all his guests. We re- 
member the second production of Pleasure ReconcHed 
to Virtue whidi brought applause from the audience 
and condemnation from politicians for the ridicule of 
the Welfh.' Tke Irish Masque' and News from the New 
World Discovered in the Moon* brought similar criticism 
because of the unwise treatment of Irish and Puritans, 
but the summary punishment meted out to men like 
Jonson and his fellows who amused themselves with 
rrfarences to the Scots, warned every one from that 
subject. * 

On one occasion James sent word to Cambridge that 
the length of a play to be given in his honour must be 
reduced from "fix or feuen hours to four or five." 
At another time, James showed his annoyance so much 
over the tediousness of "a comedie of the manage of 
the Arts" by "Dr. Corbet dean of Christchurch" 
that the author was "flouted" with verses made and 
cried out by boys on the street. * 

When James gave his only daughter, Elizabeth, in 
marriage to the Count Palatine of the Rhine, Bacon saw 
an opportunity for achieving a popularity heretofore 
scarcely within his reach and ingratiating himself with 
Rc^alty for all time by means of a ccnnplimentary 

■ See m^a, 119. * See sapra, 93. 

' See nipra, 136. * See Bastaard Bo*. 

* "Here be cert^n verfes made of Dr. Corbet deane of Christdiurdi 
^o preaching before the Idng at Woodftocke last (ommer was fo 
grauelled that he was f^ne to geue ouer, neither had he better ludce in 
his play then in his preaching, for thinddng to mend the matter, w" 
a comedie of the maria^ of the Arts yt proued fo tedious aa well for 
the matter as the action, that the king indured yt w"> great impatience 
wherapon the very boyea and duldren flouted yt n** a rime." Cham- 
beriun to Carleton, 36 Pdmi&ry, 1633, in 5(a(c Po^f £>0M«jf*c JoaMS /, 
czxvii. No. loi. 
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masque which would represent the union of the Thames 
and the Rhine. It was a topic ambitiously conceived 
and executed with no regard for effort or expense. 
All London, with imsubdued excitement and satisfac- 
tion, watched the munificent naval display which her- 
alded the masquers to the Palace. But the masquers 
came at an inopportune time ; James had already given 
two nights to revelry and he was too tired to be inter- 
ested in a third. Bacon was placed in a most embarrass- 
ing predicament — so near to fame, he saw himself the 
butt of ridicule of enemies and the object of the omi- 
plaints of knights and others whose money he had so 
lavishly expended. He begged humbly and pathetically 
that James would not bury him "quicke" by refusing 
to see the masque now all ready, but the weary King's 
only answer was the flippant remark that "then they 
must burie him quicke for he could last no longer." 
If James could be so thoughtless as not to notify 
Bacon and his masquers of his inability to see their 
masque before all the device had been exposed, it is 
scarcely to be expected that he would be more consider-^ 
ate diuing a masquing performance. We find him inter- 
rupting The Masque of the Knights of India and China 
and making merry with Philip Herbert, who was repre- 
senting "a colt of Bufephalus race, " and insisting upon 
this colt dancing as well as "Bankes his horfe."' At the 
presentation of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, the first 
masque of his son Charles, we remember, James cried out 
in dreadful temper, "Why don't they dance? Whatdid 
you make me come here for? Deviltakeyouall,dance."* 

' Appendix 3. 

C/. "To Bankes for teaching cA a little naig to vant be his highnes 
comand, " in accounts, etc., {.Exchequer Q. R.), B. 433, No. 8. 
'Supra, 116. 
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If James had no more regard for the production of 
his own son, who had always been a favourite and whom 
he was at that moment recommending to the Spanish 
Ambassador, the chief guest of the evening, for a marriage 
alliance with Spain, it is scarcely to be expected that 
those who had no such claims upon him would fare 
better. The comnaents of the time show how Ben 
Jonson and Inigo Jones suffered for thdr share in the 
failure of this evening, and we have already traced 
the means through which they attempted to remedy 
the mistalce. 

Evidences of the manner in which James and his 
guests received dramatic productions might be many 
times multiplied, but these should be sufficient to in- 
dicate what path producers of Uterature were forced 
to follow. ' Those who were astute readers of men and 
times did not need to suffer the embarrassment of the 
Cambridge men or of Ben Jonson. It was well known 
throughout the realm what were the Ukes and dislikes 
of the reigning sovereign and wise authors avcnded 
or condemned the one while recommending the other. 
James's own article* on the subject as well as his pro- 
hibition of its use in the Court* advertised widely his 
dislike for tobacco, which during his reign was growing 
into such popular favour as to have its own titular 
deity in literature, Kawasha, god cd tobacco. * James 
visited Oxford in company with the Queen and Prince 
in 1605, where he heard disputations on tobacco which 

■ Cf. aipro, 134'. 

■ See A Ctuutlerblasle lo Tobacco, enppoeed to have been written 1^ 
James. I. 

* "A procbunation to reftniTne the takinge of Tobacko in y* Co.' ," 
in Lord Steward's Records ISiscdlaneout, No. 316, 359. 

• See Fortunate Ifles, Tke Gypsies MeUuHorpkastd, and masques 
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he very much approved. The students on that occa- 
sion played Daniel's Queen's Arcadia, into which the 
poet inserted two pages on the pernicious effects of 
tobacco, apparently for the King's benefit. 

It was early knovm that James was a serious advo- 
cate of peace and the masques of his reign are filled ; 
with references to the King in his capacity of peace- 
maker.' Scarcely a document, touching the personal 
life of James, has come down to us which does not 
mention the King's fondness for the chase.' The 
masques and other species of hterature teem with 
praise of that pastime and of the sovereign in the ca- ' 
pacity of hunter. ^ 

A hterary production which had for its patrons an 
audience like that of the Court of King James was not 
destined to be wholly satisfying from the point of view 
of literature. When the most important personage in 
the audience was the host of the evening, entertaining, 
as his guests, representatives of continental competitors 
whose chief duty on the occasion of a masque was 
to advertise the importance of their several countries 
by eliciting favours from their host and to watch every 
movement which would give indication of diplomatic 
policy; when the masquers themselves were members of 
the Royal family on the alert to pay diplomatic com- 
pliment where England most needed it; when the 
dramatic entertainment was preceded by a dinner, in- 
terrupted for refreshments, and closed with a banquet 
that was usually attacked with a boisterousness that 

■ See PHTT iiwl Daniel, Masque of the Tteebe Goddesset, Ben Joiuon 
The Gipties Metamorphosed, and the masqueG of Jonson, passim. 

• a. Calendar of SlaU Papers VetuUan, xii, io6. State Papers Miscd- 
latuoui, Domeitie and Foreign, B. 36. 

» Cf. Ben Jonaon, Works, masques, passim. 
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overturned the tables and destroyed all the dishes,' 
an aufiior could hardly hope for hard thinking, eq)ecially 
if the condition of the audience is to be judged by the 

■ See supra, aS. 

Cf. alao " The Prince's Creation was upon Monday laft [4 June, 1610} 
. . . The next d&y was graced with a most glorious mafke, whidi 
was double. In tb^ first, came first in the little Dulce of Yorice be- 
tween two great Sea slaves, the cbeefeft of Neptune's Servants, attended 
upon by twelve little Ladies, all ot them the Dai^hters of Earls or 
Barons. By one of these men a speech was made unto the King and 
Prince expieffii^ the Conceipt of the mafke; by the other a sword 
worth 30,000 crowns at the kalt was put into the Duke <d York's 
hands who prefented the fame unto the Prince his Brother from the 
first of tbofe ILadies which were to follow in the next maske. This 
done, the Duke returned into his former Place in midft of the stage, 
and the little Ladies performed their dance to the amaiement of all 
the Bdiolders, confidering the tendemefs of their years and the many 
intricate changes cA the Dance, which was fo difpofed that which way 
foever the changes went the little Duke was ftiH found to be in 
the midft of thefe little Dancers. Thefe light Skinnithers having 
done their devoir in came the PrinceCfes; firft the Queen, next the 
Lady Elizabeth's Grace, then the Lady Arabella, the Counteffes of 
Arundel, Derby, Elfex, Dorfet and Montgomery, the Lady Hadlogton, 
the Lady Elizabeth Grey, the Lady Windtor, the Lady Katherine Pet«r, 
the Lady Elizabeth Guilford, and the Lady Mary Wintour. By that 
Ume thefe had dcme, it was high time to go to Bed, for it was within 
half an Hour of the Sun's not fetting, but rifing; Howbeit a farther 
Time was to be fpent in viewing and fcrambling at one of the moft 
magnificent Banquets that I have feen. The Ambaffadors of Spmne, 
of Venice, and of the Low Countries were prefent at this and all the 
reft of thefe ^orious Sights, and in truth fo they were. " In Ralph 
Winwood, Memorials (1735), tSo-i. Cf. also supra, passim. 

But the English were not the only people open to censure for their 
manners at table. Lady Cobham writes home from Paris in 1560 and 
after describii^ a masque ^ven in the Court shesays: "then went the 
king vppe into an other goodly chamber, whear ftood a great longe 
horde fumifhed w*^a great number of banoketing difhee vetuy cury- 
oufly and cunningly wroi^ht, in the fame chamber ftoode alio a cub- 
bard Cuniilhed w"" chriftall glaCCea fett in goulde, lo ftrandge and fo 
many faffions as I have nott tene the lyke euery tabic had dyverce 
coverd paynes veary exelent and fynely wrought, the wich being takes 
of they fell to the bankett, fome did eat and fome did putt more into 
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amount of wine charged to "the kinges mouth"' and 
his behaviour on other occasions. ' 

From the perusal of the conditions of the Court 
socially and politically, it is not far to seek the reasons 
why the dramatic was the favourite form of literary 
entertainment and why of the dramatic the masque 
should be most popular. James's Court needed pro- " 
ductions of strong dramatic effect, strengthened by 
historic allusions, songs and dancing, or masques in 
which the dazzling splendour of jewelled costumes and ' 
the intricate steps of the dance made higjiest bids for ' 
favour. It is not strange then that the masque should 
be composed of animated dialogue interspersed with 
surprises in the shape of the grotesque or the comic, 
brilhant spectacles and dance. Nor is it surprising 



their poclcetU ihan into their bellyes, fo at the lafte all was gone, then 
the Idng after the bankett was ended taluted the Imbafadaures and 
departed, the throng was b> great that the king himfelfe could not paffe 
oute in a great whyle. " In Stale Papers, Foreign, EJitabeik, Ixvii, 34. 

' "Mr.Chancelloui. I would be very glad for our better vnderstaod- 
inge of some meanes to stay the rage of this expence, (especially in the 
Honsehould), that you would command M; Fanchawes clerke, to give 
3rou an abstract of her ma" charge in the three last yeares and of 
the kinges in the three later yeares endinge at Michaelmas last wherein 
arooi^ other things, I desyre to know pticnleriy what hath been the 
quanUtye of wynes of all sorts, w^^ I doe the rathe vppon this occafion 
because an ofBcer of the Howse, did yesterday confefs vnbo me that there 
b allowed 60 tonnes only for the kinges mouth R. Salisbi [ury) 16 
Sept. 1606." In Lord Steward' % Secords Miscellaneous, No. 30, 100. 

'Set supra, 116. 

Cf. also " While he [James I] was drinking his eighth glass the Dutch 
Commissioners entered the hall and came one by one to kiss his Majesty's 
hand. He did not move or say anything but simply raised his hat from 
time to time, putting it on again at once, " in Calendar of Slate Paptrs 
Venetian, xr, 558. 

Allan B. Hinds, commenting on the above in ibid.. Introduction, 
ilvii, says. "He may not have felt equal to doing more, for he was at 
his eighth glass, and James liked his wines strong. " 
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that occasions of uottsual frivolity should have en- 
cour^ed the anti-masque until it threatened to usurp 
the more serious producticm of which it was intended to 
be only an inferior part. 

If to-day, when the courts of Europe have lost much 
of their central power, they still remain in many things 
models upon which those in the ranks base the propriety 
of their behaviour, it is not strange that the great 
masques of the Court during the reign of James pro- 
duced masques and masquing occasions in great num- 
bers among the nobles and men of great wealth below 
the Court. ' When the King was to be entertained in 
the homes of noblemen, it was natural that tiie species 
of entertainment practised at the Court should be 
copied for his ideasure. There were occasions when 
James found his own means for entertainment insuffi- 
cient; then he ordered his subjects to furnish him at ' 
thar own cost. * Here again they naturally followed 
Court custom. 

Crowds followed the magnificent processions which 
ushered the masquers to the Court, cheering and excited 
so that they almost crushed the masquers and guests 
and put the "whiteftaves" to the test to save even 
the Royal family themselves &om discomfort.* But 
accommodations were so small and the masques so 
exclusive that on occasions like the fnesenting of News 
from the New World Discovered in the Moon, every one 
below a baron was excluded.* Naturally all turned 
homeward full of the one topic of conversation, and the 
magnificent spectacle, denioi them, came all the more 

■ Masques below the Court for polititsl and social purpoees ore of suf- 
fident aumber and of suffident importance to warrant another volume- 
It is impos^ble to more than merely note their existence in the present 



• See supra, 93. ' Ci. supra, 38 also 76. * Cf. impra, ia6. 
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to be dedred, therefore members of the nobility, 
societies and people of great wealth, unable to see the 
Court masques, prepared masques for their own en- 
tertainment and the entertainment of their friends. 
Sometimes the King was invited or came of his own 
accord, sometimes a great ambassador or poUtictan was 
the guest of honour, and often the masques were "tried 
out" before select little gatherings with the hopes that 
they would prove fitting for presentation bef<M« his 
Majesty later. But these masques were of course, in 
most cases, less costly than the Court masques, upon 
which they were modelled. However, they became so - 
numerous that many houses sprang up in the city 
whose business it was to rent masquing costumes to 
those wishing to supply tbemsdves with this kind d 
diversion. 

While the Court masquers were provided with silks, 
satins, laces and jewels of almost fabulous price for 
such entertainments, while the Comt masquers wore 
masquing attire made for the specific use of a given 
masque, costuming houses supplied imitations, some of 
which were of brown paper and starch, so poorly put 
together tiiat if the masque called for strenuous activity 
or a heated condition of the body, tiiey failed to last 
during the performance. One interesting occasion 
upon whidi this occurred, brought about a suit in the 
Court of Requests which seems of sufficient importance 
to include here since it gives information on the matter 
in hand not to be found elsewhere. In this suit John 
Stcme of the Inner Temple appealed to King Charles I 
against a certain Francis Tippessley, maker of masquing 
costumes, who arrested Mr. Stone while he was serv- 
ing as "brydeman" at a great wedding because Mr. 
Stone had failed to pay the rent on some whifiSing 
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suits and vizards which he had rented for the Inner 
Temple. 

"John Stone of yo' Ma"" Innes of Co't comonly 
called the Inner Temple London" c<»nplains to King 
Charles I 

that whereas in the numeth of December in the third 
yeare of youre Ma"" moft happie Raigne All the gentlemen 
and fellowes of the fodety of the Inner Temi^e aforeCaid 
beinge then in Comons in the faid howse accordinge to a 
moft laudable and ancient custome vfed afwell in the faid 
Inner Temple as in all the reft of your Ma"^' Innes of 
Court with one vnanimous Coofent did agree and refdue to 
haue a maske for the hono* of the faid howfe . . . one 
Prauncis Tippeffley of Lond<m being a maker of whiffling 
fuits' and vizzards, 

they asked him to rent them for the masque which he 
did, but John Stone complains that 

the said vizzards were hastily made of browne paper and 
starch and other naughtie matterials whereby the same 
p'fently melted away from of the gentlemens faces . . . 
many of the gentlemen that vfed the same were def covered 
and by reafon therof the said maske was performed in a 
very diforderly manner for the whifflers that should haue 
kept forth diforderly company being knowne by reafon 
theire vizzards fell &om their faces and they thereby dif- 
covered durst not nor could not keepe forth diforderly 
Company by reafon whereof the said fodety were forced 
hrom other places to provide themf elves with newe vizzards 
or else the said maske had vtterly fayled and the said wbif- 
flinge suits were alfoe hastily made vpp ... of very rot- 
ten and naughtie stufte. 

■ The whifflers were generalljr ^pere and hom-blowere who headed ■ 
procession and cleared the way for it. Anti-masques weie usually 
ushered in by whifBers. 
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But 'fippessley arrested "your said fubiect (Stone] in his 
Coach att a greate weddinge your said subiect being then 
a brydeman, " wherefore Stone asks relief from the court. 
Francis Tippessley answers this complaint saying that 
he 

beinge knowne ... to be a dealer in mafking apparrell viz- 
ards & other furniture for mafking ... by pfwading 
him that the faid mafke wold be veiy benifictal vnto him 
becaufe the £ame was smifed to be iUf<»med att the Court 
before the King & the Qneene faying furthur y* things of 
y* nature p'ented att court weare to be fumptuous & not 
mudi ftood vpon for y* charge becaufe all y Benchers & 
Barrefters weare aiOce ingaged w^ y* gentlemen 

he was induced to 

deliu* to him the faid Comptt forty & foure whifiOing 
fuites & one hundred & foure vizards for one night . . . 
for eu'y fudi whiffing fuite for one night to be vfed three 
fhiUings & for the vfe of eu'y vizard for y* night alfo to be 
vfed & fafely to be rettuned fix pence . . . 

and the complainant was to pay "for eu'y vizard y' fhold 
be loft broken fpoiled or not redeliverd eighteen pence. " 
Tippessley loaned to Stone "foure & forty whiffling 
fuites whearof fome weare of Taffiatie wrought w* 
filver fome of taffatie laced w* copper laoe fome of 
ffugaretta & fome of other ftufis, " and the 104 vizards 
"weare of fuch & fo good a making as others then 
about the towne weare. "' 

< In CoMff ofRequetU Pnxxedingf, Charles I, Bundle 73, pt. ir. 

Cy.aiaOBL Irill filed in the Court of Requests 21 November of the Secood 
of Cbaries I, by "John Bayliff vs Thomas Watton, Edward Byfhoppe 
cfq, George Rnffell, William Stroude, Edward Gybbes, W" Marline 
and George Blincoe, gentlonen. " John BayliS asks for relief, because 
Joha Watson sues him for thirty pounds more than the two hundred 
and fifty pounds already pud out t^ Bayliff for a masque performed by 
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So the masques and plays furnished a large part of 
the social entertainment of the Court and by example 
made them popular means of diversion in the city and 
realm, wherever there was sufficient money to pay the 
cost of such expensive entertainments. 

Naturally in the masques below the Court, the same 
topics ctf interest, the same plots and the same charac- 
ters were found as in the great masques. Beii^; de- 
prived however of the occasions which made the Court 
masques affairs of state, the rehearsals preceding and the 
influences surrounding had an eye upon the poUtical and 
sodal rather than upon the diplomatic. These with their ~ 
innumerable petty jealousies and gossip give us a most 
excellent picture of the life of the times, but they fail of 
the far-reaching influences of the great masques whose 
every detail became a topic for international concern. 

But though the Court and the wealthy below the 
Court enjoyed this form of literary entertainment, the 
great mobs who gazed in curiosity upon the grand 
spectacaiax processions which escorted the masquers 
through the streets of London and who heard all sorts 
of comment concerning the splendour of the enter- 
tainment within, ' had no opportunity for seeing Court 

the above gentleinea of the Middle Temide "in the time of Qiriften- 
inaffe aboute fixe yearee" before the filiag of the present suit. John 
Bayliff asserts that two handled and fif^ pounds was all the gentlemen 
gave him to pay out for them and therefore he nfoses further payment. 
Ste Court of Requtsls, Charles I. B. 70, p. ii. 

' "The T day of AuguEt the Qneenl's] grace removyd from Bltham 
tmto Non-Shyche, my lord of AmndeUI'st and ther her grace had as gret 
cber evere nyght and bankettes; but the sonday at nyght my lord of 
ArundellCsI howae mad her a grett bankett at ys cost, the wyche kyng 
Henry the viij byldjrd, as ever was Bene, for soper, bookett, and maske, 
with drumes and flutes, and all the mysylce that cold be tyll mydnygfat; 
and as for cbere has nott bene sene nor hard. " — Henry Mathyn, Tkt 
Diary of, from iSSo to 1563, (1848) 206. 
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masques or others. The masque was of necessity too' 
expensive for the masses. This may have been one 
impcHtant reason for the number of masques injected ' 
into plays produced in the public theatres of the 
time. Here, for a comparatively small fee, all who 
were unable to get other idea of masquing affairs 
were given the only indicaticm they could get of what 
such occasions were like. If we can judge from 
the dramatic effect upon a modem audience of such 
magnificent spectacular masques as that injected into 
Henry VIII, we may perhaps guess at the interest of 
Shakespeare's audiences who were so much nearer the 
occadon and who were roused to such a pitch of curi- 
osity by the advertising. 

The last word concerning the effect of all this popular 
dramatic exploitation upon the plays and playwrights 
of the public theatres will not be said for many a day. 
These plays, into many of which masques were injected, 
discussed the same topics and met many of the same 
difficulties of the big Court masques. Naturally a 
topic of interesting international specidation or of na- 
tional prejudice held a public audience with somewhat 
of the same interest that it held the Court. We have 
noticed two such in the preceding chapters; one in 
which the irritation between England and France 
expressed itself through ridicule of France on the Lon- 
don stage, * and the other which voiced similarly Eng- 
land's fedings toward Spain after James's failure to 
secure a marriage alliance.* 

So, too, topics of more local interest found expression. 
In 1619-20, when Suffolk and his wife were charged 
with "extortion concufsion & oppression besides brib- 
arie & false dealing," and when the Lord of Walling^ord 

' See tnpn, 45. • Supra, 136. 
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"was retired by the King becaitse he was altogether 
guided and overruled by an arch-wife," women's be- 
haviour became a topic for such wide oommeat that 
"our pulpits ring continually of the infolence and im- 
pudence of women,-and "to helpe the matter forward 
the players haue likewife taken them to tafke and £0 
to the ballades and ballad-fingers, fo that they can 
come nowhere but theyre eares tingle, and yf ail this 
will not seme the King threatens to fall vpon theyre 
hufbands parents or frends that haue or should haue 
powre ouer them and make- them pay for yt."' 

As in the masques, the question of religion provoked 
comment, because of the manner in which it was treated 
in the plays. In 1622-3 the Spanish Ambassador and 
an ambassador from the "Archduchefse" were imable 
to attend a play at Cambridge because "the argument 
of yt confisted cheifly of a Jesuite and a puritan."' 

A Venetian complains earlier that 

Uie English deride our religion as detestable and super- 
stitious and never represent any theatrical piece, not 
even a satirical tragi-comedy without larding it with the 
vices and iniquity of some Catholic churchman, v/iach 
move them to laughter and much mockery, to thdr own 

> Chamberlain to Carieton, 13 Feb., 1619-20, in Slate Papers Domatie, 
Janus I, adi. No. 83. 

■ "The Spanish ombafsador togetlier w''' him tliat came from the 
ArchduchefEC came from Carabrige on funday . . . they lodged at 
trieoitie college where they were inuited to a play, but beeing made 
acqiuunted before hand (for feare of offence) that the argument of yt 
confisted cheifly erf a Jesuite and a puritan, they wold not aduentnre. " 
Chamberlain to Carieton, 8 March, 1633-3, i° ^'^ Papers DomesHe, 
James I, cxxxix. No. 64. 

It is interesting to note how many plays, masques and sports of all 
Idnda were enjoyed on Sunday, as also how many important political 
meetings, audiences 6t ambasaadofs, meetihgs of die Council, etc. Se« 
Court Masqtus passim. 
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satisfaction and to the r^^et of the good (Prmdono giuoca 
oT Inglesi deUa nostra religione come di cosa detestabile et 
superstiHosa ne mai rappresentano gualsivoglia atiione publico 
sia pure Tragisatiricomedta eke non inserischino dentro 
vita et scdlerggini di guaiche religioso CatoUco, facendont 
risaUi et mdto schem, am lor gusto et ramarico de'buoni). 
On one occasion my cdleagues of the Embassy saw a comedy 
performed in which a Franciscan friar was introduced, 
cunning and replete with impiety of various shades in- 
cluding avarice and tust. The whole was made to end 
in a tragedy, the friar being beheaded on the st^e. 
Another time they represented the pomp of a Cardinal 
in his identical robes of state, very handsome and costly, 
and accompanied by his attendants, with an altar raised 
on the st^e, where he pretended to perform service, 
ordering a procession. He then re-appeared familiarly 
with a concubine in public. He played the part of ad- 
ministering poison to his sister upon a pcnnt of honour, 
and, moreover, of going into battle, having first gravely 
deposited his Cardinal's robes on the altar through the 
agency of his chaplains. Last of all, he had himself girded 
with a swOTd and put on his scarf with the best imaginable 
grace. All this they do in derision of ecclesiastical pomp 
which in this kingdom is scorned and hated mortally.' 

Piero Contarini in his Relation of England notes: 

With regard to his majesty's relations with foreign states, 
in Italy he does not enjoy close friendship with any one 
except your Serenity and the Duke of Savoy. During 
the last disturbances he was always sending ministers there 
and always showed the greatest friendliness, intending not 
only to declare in his favour against the Spaniards, but 
promising him help. There is mortal hatred against the 
pope on the score of religion, and anyone who opposes the 
apostolic see can always count upon help from England. 
• Calendar <^ Stale Papers Vetutian, tv, 134. 
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In their theatres and public comedies they constantly 
speak of the papacy with contempt and derision, and they 
never lose an opportunity of speaking slanderously about 



As with religion, so with other topics. On one oc- 
casion Nethersole got into trouble for calling the 
Prince "Jacobi^ms Carole"* and at another time tiie 
lawyers became so infuriated over the ridicule of their 
profession in a play given by the University of Cam- 
bridge that they stirred up comment all over London. > 

The diplomatic, political and sodal status of masques 
and plays gave actors and playwrights unusual oppor- 
tunity for knowing and voicing the life of the Court. 
During the progress of an important diplomatic function 
such as the signing of an international trea^, the 
ambassadors extraordinary sent to England for the 

■ Calmdar of Slatt Paptrs VentUan, xr, 421. 

CJ. also State Papers DomtstU, Jamet I, Izzvii, No. 58 ; alao Caieiidar of 
Slate Papers Spanish, cci, 375. 

• See Slate Papers Domestic, James I, Ixxx, No. Si- 

• "My very gtx>de Lord: 

"... on faterday last the king went again to Cambrige to fee the pUjr 
IgDoramua m^^ hath to nettled the lawiers that they are almost out of 
patience and the U cheif e Justice both openly at the ks bench and diuen 
other places hath galled and glaunoed at fchotlen w^ much bitternes, 
and there be diners ynne of court men hane made rimes and ballades 
gainst them w<^ they have aunfwered fharply enough; and to fay 
truth yt was a fcandall rather taken then geuen, for what profefsion b 
tlhlere fwherein} tome particular peop[le] may not be iustly taxed w*^ 
out imputation to the whole but yt ts an old tayeng confims ipfc fibi, 
and they are too partial to tbincke themfdues fo faenfancd that they 
may not be touched. The tdog had a Latin fermon on fonday and 
dtfpotations on monday before his oomming away. . . . 

" from London this 30th of May 1615 

" yo' V to commaund 

" John Chamberiun. " 

In Slate Papers Domestic, James I, Izzx, No. I03. 

Cf. also Hid., No. 51. 
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occason were not only entertained with masques of 
such dabcffateness as to be the occasion for comment 
everywhere, but their lesser moments were occupied 
with lesser forms of entertainment. Besides dinners 
c^ great cost and dignity, various games, the chase, etc., 
plays were given in their h<mour and when the impor- 
tance of the n^otiations warranted, all the most promi- 
nent players in the city were called in from the public 
theatres ch' even {torn provincial tours in the country 
and placed in attendance upon the important visitors 
in the sumptuous castles provided for them.' Being 
thus used as instruments <^ the state for diplomatic 
ends, idayers and authors became easily familiar with 
the customs of the countries whose ambassadors they 
were entotaining not only in the persons of the am- 
bassadors themselves but of their countrymen of lower 
rank, who usually to the number of two htmdred to 
ax hundred accompanied such envoys extraordinary. ' 
Shakespeare was so used on at least one occasion 
to entertain three Spanish and three Austrian com- 
missioners f w the treaty of 1 604. ^ From such occasions 
playwrights who were keen students of character and 
conditions had enviable opportunity for gathering - 
knowledge of political and social conditions sur- 
rotmding the English Court. 

But much as Shakespeare and his fellows may have 
learned from their attendance upon ambassadors, they 
had even greater opportunities fcff knowledge of Court 
conditions from the great diplomatic masques them- 
selves. The masquers were, as we have seen, members 

■ See supra, 141 ■■ 

» "This night about fix of the dock he comes vp by water to Somef- 
fet-fteares. His whole trayne is aao." Cailetoii to ChambeilBia, lo 
August, 1604, in State Papers Domatic, Jama I, ix, Mo. 8. 

> See supra, ch. v, also frontispiece. 
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of the Royal family and men and women in highest 
office and official position about the King. They were 
necessarily amateurs in the art of acting. We find 
them therefore in constant communication with all 
the important players of the city when they were 
practising for such presentations. We have already 
noted the great diplomatic masque of 1618 which 
annoimced to the world England's decision in favour of 
a marriage alliance with Spain with its disastrous results 
in breaking ofi diplomatic relations between England 
and Prance. Sudi occasions were too important to 
neglect any means for success, so we find Charles 
summcming " Mr. Johnson the poet " from " Blackfriers" 
for consultations at "Whithalle."' He was also in fre- 
quent intercourse with hisown players, •with"grayefin, " 

■"Thomas Knyaett ordinary Groome of the Prince his highnes 
chamber being teat by the Comaimdem* of S' Robert Cary Knight 
Chamberlaine to the Prince his highnes from Newmorkett to Chelfey 
porke to S' John Cotton to feeke M' Eliott to warae him to attend 
the Prince w^ his hawke after dinner. Alio another time feot by M'' 
Graj from White hatl to Blackfrieis to M* Johnson the Poet to come 
to the Prince ffor v^ feversU fervices hee prayeth to haue allowance 
for his piunes and diarge of his horfe and his botehire too and fro and 
to be rated by the honobl' S' Robert Gary Knight Chamberlaine to his 
highnes, and pcued by the woi? M; Adam Newton Receuio'' gBnerall 
of his highnes Treafure iiij*. 

"Rojcary 
"Alexander" 

In Exchtquer of Receipt Misedlantoits, cccdviii. Cf. also " Thomas 
Henn one of the ordinarie groomes of the Piynces chamber bonge lent 
in his highnes fervice .... from Whithalle to Black fryers with 
a meffu^^ to Beon Johnfoo," etc. Ibid. 

'" Henry Prefect one of the ordinarye groomes of the Prynces chamber 
b«nge f ente oute in his highnes feruice by the comaundm*: of M' Yoimge 
gent, vffaer dailie waiter to his highnes ft'omhis highnes courte at S* 
Jameffes to Greenwich with a me£fuage to the keeper of the Atmorye 
and aUoe one other messuage from S^ Jamefes to the Prynces players and 
aUoe one other meffiiage from thence to the Kings players which femices 
beinge done he returned with anfweres to the court afbrefaid." Ibid. 
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and more especially with Shakespeare's company, 
the "King's players,"' and others in "Blackfryers," and 
with the manager of Shakespeare's company, "heminges 
the player" in " Wodftrete. " ' Here was an unparalleled 
opportunity for gaining knowledge of men and con- 
ditions. When an author erf plays had under his 
tutelage the Secretary of State, the Lord High Treas- 
urer, the Lord High Admiral, the Lord Chamberlain, 
etc., every man in highest power and social privilege of 
the realm, he would needs be dull indeed if he could 
not gamer all the fruits of knowledge of what con- 
ditions he chose from the occasion. 

But if he still lacked opportunity for knowledge, there 
was another means of no small significance provided by 
the masques. The royal and noble masquers were 
seldom required to do more than appear in beautiful 
gowns and to dance well — the latter was always re- 
quired. The speaking, singing and all else that went to 

■"Bennett Kibble one of the ordinary EToomes of the Princs chamber 
beinge fent of the Princa (ervice .... from the Princs Court att S* 
Junyes n^ a meiiuag to BlackfiTers to the Kinges Play«is," etc In 
Bxckequer of Secdpi Misedianeous, ccczlviii. 

"John Drew one of the ordinary groomes of the Prynces highnes 

chamber beinge fent in his higboes feniis from his highnes 

court at Saintiaraetes to Blackfriers with a meffuage to the kinges 
players which femis beinge don he retnnted with anfware to the court 
aforefaid," etc Ibid. 

■"Thomas Henn one of the glomes in ordinary to the prince being 
fente by the comande ol M' Peter Younge gent vfher daly water to 
the prinds highnes of one mefage from S*^ James to the blackfryers 
alUo one other mefage from Whithall to grayeCn alUb one othw 
mefage from S^ James to wodftrete to heminges the player allfo one 
other mefage from S* James to Blackfryers and to Retomed with 
awnfwere to thes feveroll mefagesfowre feverall.dayes for which fervis 
he craveth allowance for himfelfe his botehire paynes and chargis to 
and frow to be rated by the hont^ S' Robart Gary knight chamberlane 
to the prinds highnes and to be payd by the worfhipfull M' Adam 
Newton Reoeaver genoiall of his highnes Treafore." Ibid. 
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make up the more difBcult part of the entertainment 
were given over to professionals from the theatres who 
were employed for the evening. Many times a. masque 
followed a play on the same evening and possibly 
those who were already in attendance spoke the lines 
required in the masque. At any rate the fact that 
Shakespeare and his felloi^ from the public theatres 
were employed to entertain ambassadors, to school 
royalty and nobility in the player's art, and to take part 
with them in the masques which were among the most 
splendid entertainments of the time, besides placing 
these players on a most enviable plane socially, opens 
'up for us a vast field for speculation as to the effect 
that all these may have had upon the makers of drama 
proper and its production in the public theatres. 

Is it strange shoidd we wonder if a man like Shakes- 
peare whowore the liveryof the King's Household in two 
capadties, that of the "King's players" and "Groom 
of the King's Chamber, ' ' who was paid for marching in 
coronation and funeral processions, who belonged to 
the company of actors paid out of the public treasury or 
the King's purse to entert^ ambassadors and royal 
envoys to England, who wrote and acted for the King's 
amusement, who schooled and assisted royalty and 
nobility in the preparation and presentation <^ private 
theatricals, and who was a member of one of the biggest 
theatre trusts in London — is it too much to wonder 
if such a man when he was creattDg kii^, queens and 
nobles in his plays could or would exclude all the 
impresdons made upon him by the royalty, nobility 
and foreigners among whom he moved? 

We know that when kings and queens were presented 
by masquers, the costumes were most luxurious. We 
know that kings and queens were presented before the 
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Court by Shakespeare's company and others from the 
public theatres on the same evening and in the same 
rooms with many of the same magniiicent devices pre* 
pared for the same audience who were ready to listen to 
the masque which followed, and we naturally ask how the 
actor kings and queens compared in costumes and stu*- 
roundings with the real kings and queens who were spec- 
tators and with the queens and princes impersonated by 
the real queen and princes to the masque following. 

Is it strange then if we question whether this same 
Shakespeare who had spent an evening in the Court 
entertaining his Majesty's guests in halls provided 
with extravagant scenery and costume coidd have 
gone back to his own theatre on the same day or the 
day following and could tliere have entertained many 
d the same nobles in a house devoid, as we have been 
led to suppose, ' c^ all the equipment <^ the extravagant 
Court from which he had just come? Or is it easier 
to believe that the audiences accustomed as they were 
to all the magnificence and splendour of the Jacobean 
masque and who made up a part of the audiences of 
the public theatres would patronise such barren condi- 
tions on the public stage? In fact the Italian Busino 
in commenting on public theatre audiences notes that 
they "dress grandly and in colours, so that th^ all 
seem (were it possible), more like princes, or rather 
comedians." Now one needs only to examine the 
wardrobe accounts of the Royal family to discover what 
was the dress of princes. ' The English Court, in which 
a different costume was required for each day, was at 
the time the talk of the world for its extravagant dress, 

■ See Sidney Lee, Life of WHtiim Shalutptare (1899), 39 naU. 
• Cf. Department of Lord Chamberlain, Cbus MixdlaMmu 5, No. 
>37> 3<4 «' A"""*. 
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and by comparison with these we should be able to 
judge what mtist have been the dress of actors if they 
were dressed better. 

There is still much uncertainty amceming the fre- 
quent appearance and social position of women actors 
on the public stage during the Jacobean reign. It 
may be wcoth while to suggest the query as to what 
was the influence upon the public stage of having such 
women as the beautiful and gracefiil Queen Anne, her 
daughter Elizabeth and the noblewomen of the Court , 
taking the parts of women in the private theatricals 
in the Cotirt. How would audiences accustomed to 
such actresses accept the interpretation of the same or 
similar parts given by boys? Or how would Shake- 
speare and his fellows who watched and acted with such 
actresses be pleased with a boy's interpretation of an 
Imogen, a Portia, w a Juliet? What influence did such 
presentations have on the final acceptance of women 
actors in public theatres? 

Similar queries force themselves upon us concerning 
the public stage. On the opposite page will be found 
a photograph of one of the plans made by Inigo Jones 
for a masquing performance in Whitdiall. If the 
reader will take the trouble to compare this plan with 
the plans for the Fortune and the Blackfriars theatres 
by C. W. Wallace in Nebraska University Studies (April- 
July, 1908), 50, or with any other reliable plans for the 
public theatres of Shakespeare's day, he will note that 
after the removal of the platform upon which the royal 
"state"was placed for the accommodation of the King 
and his ambassador guests, the remainder of the house 
conforms with remarkable similarity to the plans ica: 
the stf^ and for the seating of audiences in the pubfic 
theatres. 
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We find the stage at one end of the hall with a 
carpeted space in front for the dances of the brilliantly 
dressed masquers and those of the audience whom they 
favoured with an invitation to be their partners. All 
about the three sides of the room were the boxes c^ the 
embassies and important nobles; above these, balconies 
or "sca£foIds," where sometimes partitions were neces- 
sary to keep the invited foreigners from engaging in 
fistic disputes during the performance. In the centre 
of the hall, the point of interest toward which the eyes 
of all the audience and of the masquers were turned, on 
a raised platform, under a splendid gold-embrradered 
canopy between the stools for the ambassador guests, 
was the bedecked and bejewelled James in his chair of 
state. 

A few comments of contemporary writers may help 
to enliven the picture. Busino remarks: 

Whilst waiting for the king we amused ourselves by 
admiring the decorations and beauty of the house with its 
two orders of columns, one above the other, their distance 
from the wall equalling the breadth of the passage, that of 
the second row being upheld by Doric pillars, while above 
these rise Ionic columns supporting the roof. The whole is 
of wood, including even the shafts, which are carved and 
gilt with much skill. From the roof of these hang festoons 
and angels in relief with two rows of lights. ' 

Campion describes another occasion as follows: 

The greate Hall (wherein the Maake was prefented) 
receined this diui^on, and order : The vpper part where the 
cloth & chaire of State were plac't, had fcaffoldes and feates 
on eyther fide continued to the skreene; right before it 

* hkC^endM of Stale Paptrt Venetian, xv, iii. 
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was made a partition for the dauncing place; on the right 
hand whereof were conforted ten Mulltions, with Baffe 
and Meane Lutes, a Bandora, a double Sack-bott, and an 
Harpficord, with two treble Violins; on the other fide 
fomewhat neerer the skreene were plac't 9 ^^olins and three 
Lutes, and to anfwere both the conforts (as it were in a 
triangle) fixe Comets and fixe chappdl voyces, were feated 
almoft right again£t them, in a place railed higher in refpect 
of the peardng found of thofe Inftruments: eighteen foote 
from the skreen, on another stage was railed higher by a 
yearde then that which was prepared for dandag: This 
higher stage was all enclofed with a double vale, fo artifi- 
cially painted, that it feemed as if darke cloudes had hung 
before it: within that fhrowde was concealed a greene 
valley, with greene trees round about it and in the midst 
of them nine golden trees of fifteene foot high with armes 
and braunches very glorious to behold: From the which 
groue toward the State was made a broade defcent to the 
dauncing place, iuft in the midft of it; on either hand were 
two afcents, like the Hdes of two hilles, dreft with fhiubbes 
and trees; that on the right hand leading to the bowre of 
Flora: the other to the houfe of night; which bowre and 
houfe were plac 't oppofite at either end of the skrene and 
betweene them both was railed a hill, banging like a cliff 
ouer the groue belowe and on the top <rf it a goodly large 
tree was fet, fuppofed to be the tree of Diana; behind the 
which toward the window was a fmall defcent, with an 
other fpreading hill that dimed vp to the toppe of the 
window, with many trees on the height of it, whereby thofe 
that played on Hoboyes at the Kings entrance into the hall 
were fhadowed: The bowre <A Flora was very fpacious, 
gamifht with all kind of flowers, and flowrie branches with 
lights in them; the houfe of night ample and ftatdy, with 
blacke pillars, whereon many starres of gold were fixt: 
within it when it was emptie, appeared nottdng but cloudes 
and ftarres, and on the top of it ftood three Turrets vnder- 
propt with £mall blacke ftarred pillers, the middlemoft 
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being highe£t and greateCt, the other two of equall propor- 
tion: about it were plac 't on wyer artificial Battes, and 
Owels, continually mouing: with many other inuentions; 
the which for breuite fakes I paf fe by with {ilence. ' 

GirolamoLando repents on 17 January, 1619-20, Uiat 
the Prince's masque just recently produced "lasted 
more than three hours."' We remember that on 
another occasion the Venetian Ambassador testified 
that the disgruntled "Dulre of Hoist" stood up the 
three hours which the masque and "ballo" lasted* and 
Busino chronicles the fact that Pleasure Reconciled 
to Virtue gave continuous entertainment from "the 
sixth hoiu: of the night " until half-past two in the morn- 
ing. On many other occasions it was "within half 
an Hour of the Sun's not fetting but riCng"< before the 

■ Thotnaa Campion, Tlie Descri^ion of a Mathe Preftnltd before Hk 
Kingei Maisflie, at White-BaU on Tmlflh Night laft, in h>nout t^ Die 
Lord Bayti and his Bride (1607), A 4. 

Cf. also Thomas Birch, Court and Times^ James Ike Firsi (184S), 1, 43, 
Cf. also "maldnge readie the hall & greete chamber for plajres and 
tbewes at diven tyraes . . . framinge and fettinge vpp of a greate 
ftageinthebaoquettiagehoulexlfoote [quaTeandiiij"footeinheight« 
w^ wheeles to goe on, makic^ and fetting vpp twoe yticoOa there 
slvii] foote longe the pece v*^ a letoume at one ende, framinge and 
fettinge vpp of an otiier ftage, a greate halpsce and d^rees in tlw 
bide banquettinge hoofe for people to Gtt on to fee matkes & fhowea 
before the King and Qoene W paintinge the roofe overheade w^ 
dowdefl and other devycea," in Audit Office, Works, B. 3418, R. 37, a 
Billpresenteds Apr., 1608, forworicaat . . . Whlt^ialL 

■ See Calendar of State Piters Venetian, zvi, 138. 

' See supra, 34. * See supra, 16S. 

Cf. also, " O^dbrds Triumph, In the Royall entertunmmt of his 
mofte Euellent Maieftie, the Queene, and the Piinoe: the 37 of 
Aaguft laft 1605. 

"vpon Tnefday the 37 of auguft . . . 

" After Supper his Majeftie, the Queene, and Prince, with the Noble- 
men, hod a Comedie played before them in Latine in Christ-Church 
Hall, which continued the fpace of three hourei and more" (B. 3). 
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,' merry revellers dispersed, though most of the masques 
j cover but a few ps^es of print." Thedances of the anti- 
-. aiasqueis, which were varied and numerous, followeTBy 
the dance of the masquers alone, probaHy consumed' ' 
tjiUcHtune. Just how much or what part of the mgliV ' 
was consumed by the final dance of the masquers and 
their partners from the audience is not yet known. 
Nor have we so far any means of discovering just how 
King James, who seems never to have danced, spent 
all the hours of the long evening, nor what other diver- 
sion, if any, held the remainder of the audience who 
were neither masquers nor partners in the dance. 

The present treatment makss no claim to answerii^ 
all the queries raised with the many more that might be 
raised. The world must await with patience the result 
of the diligent research which will some day enable us 
to know more of the theatres in which Shake^>eare 
played and the audiences who listened to him. If the 
present effort has thrown a sii^le ray of light upon the 
surroundings d the great literary artist whose name is 
for ever linked to the time of Elizabeth and James I, or 
if it has even raised a question which will lead to the 
discovery of any real truth, however small, concerning 
Shakespeare's time, it has done its work. 

"Vpoa Wednefday at night after fupper, there was a Tn^edie fet 
CNit by Magdalen CoUedge men, acted before hiB Majeftie in Cbiift- 
Qtnrch HbU, which was verie long, for it continued from nine till one 
of the docke, the fubiect whereof was Aiax and vlifses. But the deuice 
was fo coftly and curious in fetting the fame Coortb, that it was not 
thought tedious, but the King Oiowed himfelfe verie well pleafed, 
and content with it." 

■ It does n't seem likely that the masques presented in the court oa 
the same evenii^ as a play could have been so lengthy. 
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"I wrote to 70a of the leeam of the ddajr of Tub' [the S 
Ambaandor] MidieDoe; it nmsinetli to tell how jovMlljr be bdwTflth 
himsdf in the interim. He hath bnn]{lLt gnat store ai Spaaiah ^oree, 
hawk's boodi, leather for jerldiu, and moreover a pecftuner; theee 
ddicadta he beatoweth amongat our Lords and ladka, I will not say 
mth ahope to e ff emi n ate the one lex, but certainl)r with a hiqie to grow 
graciotiB intb the other, as be already is. The curiosity of our sex drew 
mai^ Lftdies and gentlewomen to gaze at him betwixt his lanHing jdaoe 
and Oxford his abiding plaoe; which be, dceirons to satisfy (I will not 
say nonriah the vice) made bis coach stay, and took occasion with pet^ 
l^fts and oonrtestee to inn soon won affections; who accompanying his 
maimer with Monsieur de Rosy's (M. Rosny, French Ambassador 
Ex t ia o r din ary] bcdd faim their far wdcome gnesL" Lady Ambdla 
Stuart to Shiewsbmy, 16 Sqttembw (O. S. 6) 1603, in '^""■"'^ Lodge. 
IthuWalioM, iii, 36. 



"But I Bhoold before have mentioned the Preaents which I made in 
En^and is the name of his most Christaan Majesty [King Henry Tf\. 
That to King James was fix fine horses richly caparisoned; to iriiidi 
Hduy also added another Gift, wbich ought to be efteemed still more 
conndemble; this was the person of Saint-Anthony, in all refpecta 
the beft and mof t compleat hoifeman of the Age. That to the Queen of 
Bn^and was a large and moft beautiful Venetian Glafs, the Golden 
frame of irtiicli was coveied mth diamonds; and that to the Prince of 
Wales, was a GcAden Tisnrft and Qdmet, alio enriched with diamonds; 
a fencing-master and a vaulter. The Duke of Lenox, the Eail of 
Morthumbeiland, In a vord all thofe whom I have occafionalty men- 
tioned befldee fome others, were prdented, fome with Boxes, and others 
with Buttons, caps of Feathen, Rings, and chains of Gold and Dia- 
monds: Several Ladies alfo received Rings and Feail Nectdaces. The 
vahie <tf all thefe piefenls, including twelve hundred crowns whic^ I left 
191 
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with Beaumont, to be diftributed in certain places amounted to iatj 
thousand crowns. Henry's views in mnlring fo manjr rich Prefeats, a 
considerable port of which were even continued as penfions, to (ome 
Englini Lords were to retain them and attach them more ftionglj' in 
his interests." Duke of SuUey, Memoirs, (printed in DnUin, 1757), 
198-9. 

"I lenderedhisBritifhMajeltymy thanks in a fecond Letter; and to 
employ all forts of counter-Batteries agsinft the Spaniards, who fet 
noboundsto their Prefents: we imitated them in thisiefpect, and even 
gave PenGona to all the moft diftinguifbed Peifons in the Court of King 
James." Ibid., 2i\. C/. also rapra, 4. 



"On Newyeares night we had a play of Robin goode^ellow and a 
mafke brought in by a madden of Chhia. There was a heaven built 
at the lower end of the hall owt of w^ owr magiden came downe and 
after he had made a long fleepy fpeech to the E: of the nature of the 
cnntry from whence he came coii^>aring it w? owrs for f ticngtb and 
plenty, he fayde he had bronghte in doudes certain Indian and China 
Knights to fee the magnificeoc7 of this court and theruppon a traners 
was diuwne and the maskera feen fitting in a voul^ place w ; tbeyr 
torchbearers and other lights wy was no vupIeaQng fpectade. The 
mafkers were brought in by two boyes and two muGtiens who begui 
w^ a fong and whiUt that went forward they presented themselves to 
thek: ThefirstgavB thek:anImpTefainafliie]dw*)*afonetinapaper 
to cspT«9e his deuice and prefentcd a Jewell of 40,ooo£ valew w^ the 
E: is to buy of Peter Van Lore, but that is more than euery man knew 
and it made a faire fhew to the French Ambafsadors eye whole master 
would have bin well pleafed with (uch a mafkers present but not at that 
prif e. The rest in theyr order deliuered theyr fcuttiiins w^ letters and 
there was no great stay at any of them f aue onely at one who was putt 
to the interpretaon of his deuife. It was a faire hoife colt in a faire 
greene field w^ he meant to be a colt of Bufephalus race and had this 
virtu of his Ore that none could mount him butoneas great at lest as 
Alexander. The k: made himself merry w , threatening to fend this 
colt to the ftable and he could not breake loofe till he promised to dance 
as well as Bankes his horfe. The first meafure was full of changes and 
feemed confuf ed but was well gone through w*!* all, and for the cvdinary 
meafuies they tooke owt the Q: &c." Carleton to Chamberlain, 13 
Jan., 1603, in Slalt Papers DomesHc, James I, No. at. 



"Bt d'autant que le soir auparavant jl m'avoit fait llionneur de 
m'inviter au Dimanche k Souper avec luy en priv£ dans fa cdumbre, 
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et que j'avMs diSerfi de hxy promettre josqties a oeque j« luy ensae fut 
entendre le sujet qui me tenott en Guspens, je lujr dis que m'apperoe- 
vant bien de I'artifice de quel ques vns de sa cour ponsaer et gagner de 
t'ambaasadeur d'espagne qui lu; avoient conseJUfi sous couleur de pr6- 
etmoencB mal f onde< de me prier pour voir le premier Ballet k fin que 
plus Jostement jls luy reservasaent la place en oeluy de la Reioe qui 
M dev<Ht danser au vcndiedy dernier jour des festcs de Noel selon 
la facoQ d'ang? et le plus bonnorable tout pour la c£r6mooie qui f'y 
obaerue de tout temps publiquement. " Letter from M. Beaumont 
to the French King, 13 January, 1604, in Britidi Museum, Manuscript 
Room, Kii^i StSS., czxit, f. 675. 



"Je luy envoiay le Sleur de Flatteville auquel jl [Jas. I] promit en 
moa nom avec vne extrtme franchise ceque <kpuis lapreadined jl me 
Gonfirma k moy m&ne, loreque luy dficlaiant comme je se pouvois 
soufiiirdestreeiidnsparledT ambassad^ etl« grand jnter^quej'avoiB 
pour la reputation de vfitre majesty & ne luy laisser prendre aucua 
avantage Sur moy, jl m'assum qu'il avoit le matin expressmt pour oe 
fujet demand^ k la Reine fl elle £toit point eogag^ de promesse avec 
luy, et que ledTDameayant reponduquenonmaisqueteulecnentledT 
ambassadeuT luy avoit fait tesmoigner va extr&ne desir de voir son 
Ballet, ators il lavoit prie£ dene luy point pnsmettni davanta^ qu'il 
ttffltauasimalais^ que luyet moy yfussions ensemble comme iljugeoit 
peut sednt et raisonnable de ia£a escondnire pour lea condd^rations que 
je It^ avois raportefs neanmoins afin que la Reine eut lemfane fujet 
de f^Kcuser de son cost^ qu'il me conseilloit de Ten requenr par cour- 
loisie a qvay je consenty volontiers mcus avec cette condition que de 
recbef il me donneroit Sa parole D'autant que pour suivant cette chose 
par droit et non par faveur je ne me pouvois avec mon homieui' mettre 
an hazard en estant refuse par la R^ne d'en estre eaconduit par luy et 
perdre mon Bangainsy il me promit denouveau, et fur fa promesse, je 
priaylaReiselaquellenevoulantnirejetteriiiaccorderiiui demands me 
dit asses! jndlfEeremment qu'elle fen remettoit k la volenti du Roy, 
oeque luy ayantdepuisiaportiil me rtitera encore derecbef Sa parole et 
m'a3Bu» que G I'ambaasadeur d'Esp^ne vemnt i le prier a prte moy 
dftre audTBallet de la Reine qu'il luy laisseroit la liberty de S'jrtroaver, 
Sot quoy je luy dis qu'encore que je ne doutasse point qua I'exemtde des 
antres Mimstres d'Bspagne qui navoent jamais dispute a Rome la pre- 
eminence qu'en fuyant jl sexcuseroit pKltAt que de compannstre, 
Que neantmoinsfilfitoitm outre cuid^al'E^)agnol que derien pretendre 
en cette rencontre Sur ma place que }e le tuerois k Ses pieda au hazard 
de ma vie, De Sorte que je partis le dit Jour du Dimanche au soir avec 
cette asBorance Laquelle je garday jusque an meraedj XV" I''- S-] 
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eosuivant que le Seuz Cedl m'ayant couviA Jl fouper en presenoe des 
SieuTB Adminil Comte de Sufioc comte de neucber et Millord Heiuy 
huuiard me decl&ra que le Ro; estoit a grand perpleziM d'autant qn'il 
ocavoit la promesae qu'3 m'avoit Eaite. Et que d'aillenra la Rcme 
protestoit dene vonloir danaer soo Ballet que I'ambassadienr d'BqwKne 
ay fdt prtent, auquelle elle S'estoit secrettement engagtiede parole." 
Beaumont to Heniy IV, 23 January, 1604 (N, S.) Kini't USS^ 
czxiv, f. 706. 



"jemesnis rtsolu de ma part contumer arec le R07 et enx la mfane 
fagon de vivre que j'ay fait juaques j'cy Dimanche demier L'Ambaasa* 
deur d'Espogoe fut au Ballet de la Retoe aelon aon deair ^ aouper avec 
le Roy en Ba cbaotbic oontre la prcHoene qu'il m'avoit donne da con- 
traiie ceque vous aioflteres s'il vous plaist a llustoire jl estoit veta de 
rouge et dansa la gaillarde fort gaiement en jeune homme de vingt 
ana aumy en aroitQ fubit, car la feste fe faisant pour luy et la Reine 
portait«n sa faveur vne eschaipe et vne banderoUe rouge ainsy qui 
inoriaset vous conteia qui y fut present et leqnel lur cette occasion j'ay 
pris la liberty sous vAtre faveur de gratifier de ce vcMage vous f upliant 
de la meme reovoyer au plutost et me mandre par luy si lore que le 
Sieur Dannal sera arrive je donneiay le portrut de la Reine car vd ceque 
s'est passe, je me rte>utd'attendre la voloat^desadT majesty." Letter 
of Beaumont to ViUeroy, 33 Jan., 1604/5 i" £***£'* itSS., am, f. 720, 



"Bt certe je ne doute aucunement de son [James I] jndinatJoti et 
bonne fay jacoit que je boie averty de diveis endnus que je ne m'y 
dmspasfieralaemrcommei'ayenoocasiondefairec^ devant pour 1' au- 
toriti et puissance qu'ont lea Espagnols Sur sea volontes Lesquela 
ballacent clairement du coeU d'Espagne conune vous aves eprouv^ 
enia JDumIe du Ballet de la Reine Laquellea'est tantdedar^ et engagte 
en cette occasion que je dois dov^navant non leulement tenir ses vcens 
pour suspects, Mais aussy desirer que Son autoriU et puissance Soit 
cOQtrepoifite et refrende par ta prudence de son Mary et de ceux qui 
vraiement affectionnent sa prosperity. " King Henry IV to Beaomoat, 
3.* fevrier, 1604, in King's MSS., 134, f. 738. 



"Me prometant Qnand toute I'angletene et I'ecosse seroient ooa- 
juree et bandez pour nous desunir qu'il ne permettra jamais que cela 
advienne, Moostiex luy aussy que j'ay biea pris le traittement et 
Itiomienr qu'il vous a fait le joui des Rcns sans faire paroistre ancna 
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ressentiinent de n'avoir aasisU an Ballet ou bien ae tu7 paries plus du 
tout ni aux Eiena de OBqui a'est pasai d vous jugez qu'ilsoit [duBapropos." 
/W<i..(.730. 



" Ce que vouB avez a faiie est de contenuer de vous tenir le plus prta 
de ce Prince que vous pourrez, et si vous juges qu'il en soit capable et 
ne puiaaiez remettre I'esprit de la Reine luy donner doucenient jalousie 
de son Intelligence avec lez Bspagnols et leurs adlierans afin de luy 
oavrir les yeuz et luy faire i«comioistTe et apr&ender Ue jnoonveniens 
qm en peuvent arriver k sa personne ^sa reputation eta son etat" — 
Jbid., f. 736— Villeroy to Beaumont, a Feb., 1604. 



"a maskes were famous th'one acted by noble and prindpall men on 
New Yeares daye, th'other by the Queene and 11 honorable Ladyes 
the fonday after twelfe daye. The French Ambasaador was prefent 
at the first and the Spanish f olemply invited come to the second albeit 
much against the french his will who labored all he coulde to have 
crossed bym. All the embassadors were feasted at Court« this Xptmas 
first the Spanish and Sauoyan 2 the french and florentine 3 the Poloman 
and Venetian and all highly pleased but the French who is malecontent 
to see the Spaniard fo kyndly vsed, and it is plainly perceaued that he 
and the florentine and in some sort the Venetian labour all they can 
vnderband to diueste vs from maktoge Pease w''' Spaine and for that 
purpose the Duke of florenze maketh overture of a marriage for our 
Prince w*** a daughter and a million in dowiye, but if money may suffice 
it is de em ed the Kinge of Spaine will double or treble the million w"' a 
daughter of Sauoy fo as other good condicons may be oondnded for 
reducing the Hollanders to obedience and ease of the Catbolicsat home." 
Letter of Ortellio Renzo, 31 Jan., 1603, O. S., State Papers Domestk, 
Jamet J,\i,iio. 37. "abrs ilme repartit derecbef qu'il It^ semblcnt 
que au me faire tort je pouvois me trouver au Ballet de la Reine avec 
I'ambaasad; d'Espagne au Rang ni c^r^monie estans tour deux comme 
jncomnis et que jaurois de mon cost^ celuy de Florence et luy celuy de 
Savoie. " Beaumont to Henry IV, 33 Jan., 1604, (N. S.,1 Kint'i USS.. 
cxxiv. f . 706, 

II 
"Monmeur; — 

II y & quelques jours qu'il m'envoya dire sur ce que Monsienr L'- 
ambassadeur d'Bepagae I'avoit prie de luy permettre de voir vn ballet 
qui sefaisoitle jour deanOcesduS^ Philippe Hebbert; quesij'yvoolois 
venir jnconnu, et non comme Ambassadeur, qu'il donneroit ordre que 
j'y aurois vne bonne place, mais comme je trouvay cette sermonce fort 
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indriUe et eztraordioure, aussi je ptasa-j de m'ezcnBer usee k propos, 
cur vn fascbeiu mal, lequel m'a retemi en la chambre depnis qoinze 
jours, et dqmis je a'ay point est< invito ^ aocun f«stin, auui que t'- 
ann6e paaaee, et ne crois pas nonplus de I'estre pour le supcibe Ballet 
queU Reinea'aprestedefaire;dont jenemeBoucieioispasplusque de 
raison en raon paiticuJier, si ce n'estoit que ce cbangement de £0500 et 
de tnutement tesmoigne k tout le monde quelque mespris envers sa 
MajesU." Beaumont to ViUeroy, 13 (O. S. 3), Jan. 1605, inKmi'i 
MS5., cxxvii.f. 116. 



" & Lewis Ldricenar preMatljr mat to visit the FrencJi Ambassador 
who having got wind of what the Spaniard was about, receimd I^wlisaor 
very haughtily. Lewkenor said he had come on behalf of his Majesty 
to enquire how the Ambesador was, and to say how much hia Majesty 
regretted that the Ambassador would be prevented from atteniUng the 
Queen's masque. The Ambassador burst into a fury and said he Icnew 
irtiat was going on and that it was all the work of sevca or eight officials 
of whom Leiricenor was the diief, whose sole object was to disci«dit 
the FFBocb and aggrandise the Spanish Ambassador who was so inso- 
lent that the Ambassador of France had to put up with some fresh 
dight every day. He said he was well aware that it was impossible for 
him to stay long in a country corrupted with Spanish doublons if the 
honor and reputation of his master were to be cared for; and that the 
King of France was quite aware that he was held in but little esteem at 
this Court. " Nicolo Molin to the Doge and Senate. 37 JaiL (0. S. 17), 
1605, in Calendar ofStata Papers VeiteUaa, z, aia, No. 333. 

"Mcosteur 

"Je remettray au Sieur D'auval & voua compter particuliirement oe 
qu'il a vu en oette cour du Ballet de la Reine, de la surprise et indignity 
qui m' a est£ faite sur le sujet dj'celuy, et la fafon et lea termes dont 
j'ay va& pour m'en plaindre, car le discours en seroit trop long et fas- 
cheux; aussi que j'estime qu'il vaut mieuz que Sa Majesty disaimule 
par delA, le juste desplaiar qn'elle en doit avoir, que non pas qu'ellele 
&sse parcMstre, d'autant que c'est toujouis donner it I'avantage aux 
Espagnols, et plus de sujet & ceox qui les favorisent icy , de Its embrasser, 
relevant lesquerellesetseplaignantdesjnjuresqu'ilanousfont aeant- 
moins parcequ'il est necessaire que voua soyis inform^ de tout. J'ay 
cbu^ ledT Sieur D'auval de le voua rapporter de point en point, en 
qnoy je m'assure que vous admirerez I'impudence et I'impnuknce et 
la mauvaiae volont^ tout ensemble des Ministres de ce Prince, car certes 
il y a grand sujet d'admiration, et prdvoia que s'ils continoeot ft so 
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m ontre r si partiattz, et ^ rendre si pen de tespect aoz ambassadeurs 
de France, qu'il seia difficile que sa Majesty les y puisse retenir avec son 
bonneur, try qu'eux, ausd ayans du courage, y demeorent qu'avec 
beauconp de fascherie et de malcontentement. Ce n'est pas du tout 
cequimcfaitd£airerdBme retirer,et qui ma donn^ occasion dedeman- 
der mon coag6 h sa Maji^ car comuMssant lliuineur et la conduits de 
cett« nation, il me scrmt plus fadle de m'y accomoder qu' k tout autre 
qui y sera moins accontnm^, mais il faut que je vous confesse ingenue- 
ment qu'outre le de^oflt, et la melancbolie que j'ajr vus les affaires 
changer en ce Royaume, que j'ay ressent y tant de noavelles incommo- 
dit^ depnis vn mois en ma sant^, et reconnn tant de d^sordres et de 
necesat^ en mes affaires domestiq^f , que je suis contraint pour £vit«r 
le danger et la mine de tous deux deaouliaiter etpressermonretouren 
France. C'est pourquoy je vous supplie tr^ humblement en tant que 
TOU8 aSectioiin& mon bien et ma conservation d'avoir agreeable cette 
rcsolnlioa que j'ay prise contorme k I'avis que le sienr D'auval m'en 
a r^port^ de vostre part et de me tant favoriser, que de m'aider envers 
sa Majesty k obtenir mon cougfi. " Letter from Beaumont to Villeroy, 
Janvier, 1603 (no day of month given) in Kini's MSS., czxvii, f. I3& 

14 

"Monsieur . . . 

Jl [Due de Lenox] fut oonvif k se trouver au Ballet de la Reine qui 
fut dans6 jUmanfTin dernier au Louvre, ou j'entens que ta presse fut si 
grande que Ton y edt pen de plaisir. Le Nonce et les autres ambassa- 
deuia y estoient en vn eschaftant k part, et led? Due en vn autre ac- 
compagnj des seigneurs et Gentilahommes Alliens et Escossois qui 
sont avec luy. Sa Majesty fait estat de luy fiure paroistre du ressenti- 
ment du <diangement de traitement que vous recevex par de Ik despuis 
que L'Ambassadeurd'Esp^ne y est artiv£ il est vray que m ledT Due de 
Lenox n'ob&nt ce qu'il poursuit parses parents, il en sera si mal content, 
que je crcos que difSdlement fairail profit de ce que sa Majesty luy com- 
mettra. Or pourvuque le Roy d'Angieterre continue 4 favoriser 
Messieurs des Estate et k n'observer ce qu'il it promis auz espagnols 
nous nous abetiendrons de nous plaindre et formaliser de vostre rang 
et preseance." Monsieur de Villeroy to Beaumont du vingt-sixiesme 
Janvier (1605) in King's MSS., o mvi i, f. 143. 

" LedTDuc de Lenox k voula excuser cequi s'est pass^ sur I'occasion du 
Ballet de ladTReine sur les susdTcauses particuli^res, dequcy j'ay fait 
oontenance me contenter, pour n'avoir sujet d'en faire autre ressenti- 
ment; joint que j'ay opinion qu'ils ne laisseront pour cela de reparer et 
amender cette faute, a la premiere feste qu'ils feront, mais quand ils 
en vseroient autrement, nous ne devons pour cela nous en esmouvoir 
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d'avaotage car nostre bnt doit tendre h des fnis pins sdidM et iaqior- 
tantee, soy^ done en patience de oe qui succeder& dea taptxancxa qa'ib 
oat coosues de la paix d'Espagoe. Bt de kur goavetaem^ nattuel, 
et ivitoa& d'entrer en attcune alteration avec eux, priaapalenient pour 
cliiMea l^ires. " Beanmont to King Heniy IV, 19 Feb., 1605, iofM^** 
M5S., czxiv, f. 176. 

15 
"The Qoestion of the mairiage of the Prince ti Wales with the 
Infanta is not onlf kept on the t^ris but is publidy discussed, though 
the Spanish AmfaaBsador has not opened the subject to his Majestjr 
yet. lam told that a few days ago a number of Privy CoiincillorB were 
in the Queen's apartments, and either by accident or on puipoae tbe 
subject was touched on. Almost all of tbem and the Queen foremost, 
showed themselves favourable to this match; much more bo than to the 
French match. They say that the daughters of France can bring no 
dower but a little money, and that by the Salic law, which is moat 
rigidly observed in that kingdom, they cannot inherit any territory; 
whereas the daughtera of Spain may not only bring territoiy in dower 
but may even succeed to the throne. This has caused great suspicion in 
the mind of the French Ambassador. This jealousy is incneaaed by the 
French Ambassador's inability to make progress with two n^otiations; 
one, the renewal of tbe ancient alliance between France and Scot- 
land; tbe other, to procure invitaticos to public ceremonies with pre> 
oedence over the Spanish Ambassador, and he bases bis claim on the 
practice at RonK and Venice. He has obtained nothing yet. " Nicolo 
Molin, Venetian Ambassador in England to tbe Doge and Senate, 13 
(O. S. 3) Jan.. 1605, in Caltmdar oj SlaU Papers Vendian, z, 308, No. 335. 

16 

" The conduct of the French Ambassador is much criticised, not only 
on the ground of irimt I have already reported, but because he would not 
wait for the letters tbe Queen was writing to France. Se insisted on 
croniiu on Monday evening, though the wecither was bad, f^nd t.tw 
French ship, which he was expectjng, hod not arrived. He embarked 
three houn before the King's ordera to put off his departure reached 
Dover, and his passage was both troublesome and dangermiB. They 
Ugue from this that the Ambassador, if he had not a share in the plot, 
atleBsthadaomeknowledgeofit;and there is no doubt but that these 
sirapicions, though resting upon very weak evidence, may still produce 
a bad eSect, especially if fomented, as they will be, by the Spanish, 
who never lose an opportunity to sow suspicions and differences between 
the English and the Crown of Fmnce. " Nicolo Molin to the Dt^ and 
Senate, 31 Nov., 1605, in Calendar of Slate Papen Vemaian,x, No. 445. 
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"I bane seen both the masle oa Sunday and the barriera on Mundaf 
night. The bridegroom carried himtelf as grauely and gracafnlly as if 
he were of hts fathers age. He had greater guiftes given him than n^ 
lord Montgomery had, hia plate being valued at 3O0o£ and his jeweb, 
mony alndl otherguiftsat i6oo£. more. But toretumeto themaske; 
both Inigo, Ben, and the actors men and women did their partes w''* 
great comendation. The conceits or aonle tA the mask was Hymen 
biii^ing in a bride and Juno pionubas priest a bridegroom, proclaiming 
thcd!e two should be sacrificed to Nutpial vnion, and here the poet made 
an apostrophe to the vnion of the kingdoms. But before the sacrifice 
could be perform[ed] Ben Jonson turned the globe of the e[arth] stand- 
ing beh[ind] the altar, and w^in the concaue sate the S men-maska'[3| 
representing the 4 humours and the fower aSections which] leapt forth 
to disturb the saoifice to vnion; but amidst their furly} R[eason) that 
fate abone them all, crowned w^^ [burning tapers, came down and 
silenced them. These eight) together wth Reason their moderatresse 
mounted aboue their heades, sate somewhat like the ladies in the 
acaUop shell the last year. Aboue the globe of erth houered a middle 
t^:>on of cloades in the center wherof stood a grand confort of musicians, 
and vpo' the cantons or homes sate the ladies 4 at one corner, and 4 at 
another, who descended upon the stage, not after the state downright 
perpendicular fashion, like a bucket into a well ; but came gently sloping 
down. Iliefe eight, after the sacrifice was ended, represented the 6 
nuptial powers of Juno xnonuba who came downe to confirme the vnion. 
The men were clad in crimson, and the weomen in white. They had 
euery one a white plume of the richest herons fethers, and were so rich 
in jewels vpo' their heades as was most glorious. I think thelrl hired 
and borrowed all the principal jewels and ropes of perle both in Court 
an[d] dtty. The Spanish ambassador seemed but poore to the meanest 
of them. They danced all variety of dances, boUi seuerally and pro- 
miscue; and then the woeme' took in men as namely the I^nce (who 
danced w^ as great perfectio" and as setled a Madras could be deui£ed) 
the Spanish Ambassador, the Archdukes Ambassador, the Duke, etc., 
and the men gleaned out the Queen, the bride, and the greatest of the 
ladies. " Letter from J. 0. Poiy to S^. Rob't Cottmi, Tuesday, Jan. 7, 
i6o5[6], in Cotton MSS., JvHiis C, iii, 301. Printed but oonaderably 
changed in Godfrey Goodman, Court 0} Kini James the Pint (1839), 
ii, 134. 

18 

"His meet christian Majesty has, I hear, written an autograph letter 
to the King congratulating him on his escape. At the close he says that 
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be understands that rumors are fljring about to the effect that his Am- 
boaeador (de Beaumont), vho has just left England, may have knowledge 
of the plot. He says he cannot believe that any minister of his could 
ever be so iniquitous and perverted a£ to have a hand in such irickedneaa. 
No Prince is safe against traitors. He gave his word of boooar that 
should he at any time discover the very smallest indication that his 
Ambassador had had the tiniest part in this plot, be would make such 
an example of him as that they should clearly see how he hated and 
abMninated all such actiona and their authors. But for all this tlie 
suspicion of the Ambassador does not diminish, nay, it grows daily; 
and especially on account of news arrived from France that the mooient 
the Ambassador reached CbIbIs, that was on Tuesday (his meet 
christian Majesty) with a letter, in which he said, "To-day a crushing 
blow ^[ainst the King, his house, and all the nobility (^ England is to be 
delivered, but the issue is still uncertain. " If that were true it would 
undoubtedly foUow that he must have had knowledge of the plot; but 
he is in such disgrace in the court, the ministers, and even with the royal 
family that they will lend an ear to any charge against him." Nicolo 
Molin, Venetian Ambassador in England, to the Doge and Senate, 32 
Dec (13 O. S.), 1605, as edited by Horatio F. Brown in Caleudar of Slot* 
Paper! KntcMwi, s, 304-5, No. 457. 

>9 

"After mid-day the English Ambassador sent to ask audience that 
evening or next morning through the mouth of a gentleman of bis 
suite. 

"The Doge replied that the Senate was sitting that afternoon, and so 
be did not see how the audience could be granted that day unless it was a 
matter of great urgency; . . . half an hour after the Ambassador him- 
self was announced at the door of the Cabinet. . . . 'He (the messenger] 
told me,' continued the (English] Ambassador that if the quesdon were 
not urgent, I was begged to defer my audience till the morning. I 
holding that the question was not only urgent, but superlatively SO, 
have come here at once under the impulse of that zeal and devotion 
which I bear to the Republic and which teaches me that I ought to come 
to the Cabinet not onfy at this hour, but at every hour, and not only to 
knock at the doors, bat to burst them open in order to get in. , . .' 

" The Ambassador then communicated the news that the King of Spain 
was reserved to lend aimed aid to the Pope unless an accord were 
reached with Venice. ..." Copy from Coll^o Secreta Espoeiracon 
Roma, dated Jan. 15 (O. S. 5) 1607, Venetian Archives, by Horatio P. 
Brown in Calendar of Slate Papers VauUan, x, 454, No. 661. 

See also Calendar of Slate Papers Venetian, z, passim. 
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"Les crirtetomee des Ffites de Nod font achev^es fe font fennel 
par le marine du fieur Heydt qui fut fut Mardi: la oil U Reine, ni en 
ua bal qui donnflt le foir & qui a 6t6 la feule chofe de remarque qui 
fe foit faite, ne fe voulut point trouver, ayant Suit detre malade, biea 
que dte le lendenuun elle f At debout. Je n'en ffais point encore la caule, 
mais je fuis Bprte pour la decouvrir. Pas un des Ambassadeurs a'y 
ont 4t6 coavUa Dieu Merd; fculement en ai-je eu vne belle, paire de 
gants de la part du marie, pour la livre^ dea noces, qui ne m'apascoute 
fi ^er comme nne pareille k I'ambaffadeuT d'Efpagne, car il a donn4 
one bague de dnq tnille ecus en place: en quot continue la liberalite 
de foil mAitre par-deci, que j'jr trouve neanmoins aesex meX empioyfi." 
Letter from Boderie to Puisieuz, i8 Jan., 1607 (N. S.) in de la Boderie, 
Anibastades,n,30-i. 

See also Thomaa Carljrle, Historical SheUhes (1898), 50. 



"His h. commanded me further to advertise your lo. that where he 
had by my former breT sent your lo. a warrant for the maske w^ a 
blandc but limited the sanie to a thousand pounds, he was pleased if it 
were not already filled your lo. w*l> opinion of the rest of the brda 
mentioned in tbe warrant might enlarge it to some reafonable encrease 
as yon should tlunke meet. I moued his Ma*" thereuppon that if it 
pleased him there might be a new warrant made wtbout limitation of a 
Bomme but left to such bylz as by your lis should be signed and allowed 
His MaU seamed to like it well and if it pleaseyourlo. tothinkit afitt 
way it may be done. . . . This 37 Nov., 1607 Your ki. most humbly 
tocomand "Tboe: Lalce." 

In Slate Papers DomesUe James I, xxxvii, 96. 

"Monsieur, 

"Ce que jer£pDns4 M. de Fuifieuzfatiffera,s'ilvoQ8 plait, kce qu'il 
vous a plu m'toire par la vOtre du It du psJii, puifqu'auffi bien votie 
lettre & la fiemie ne touchent qu'une mtoie chofe. Je vous dirai par 
celle-d que M. le Due de Lenox m'a fait le faveur de venir diner c^ana, 
poor m'avertir que la Reine de la Grande firetagne ttaat avant hier 
allte au derant du Roy ton mari, elle lui avoit dit qne I'Ambaffadeur 
d'Bfpagne I'avoit priei <px'Jl vtt ton bal, & qu'elle lui avoit promis; de 
qnri le Rtn 6tcaX doneurj un pen £tonn£, & lui avoit r^pondu feulement: 
mais qne dira I'Amhaffadeur de France, vn mfime qu'an dernier que 
Tons Qtes, I'autre Ambaffadeur d'Efpagne s'y trouva, & celui de 
France ne s'y trouva point. Que poor cela elle ne s'^toit point fentie 
Rbutfc, & faifoit toujours etat que ledit, ambaffadeur y aUifteroit, de 
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quoi il svoit eftim^ devoir m'avertir, & poor le lefpect qu'il & au Rn, 
& pour I'amiti^ qu'il me porte. Je 1'^ remercU de ce bon office; 
& jugeant qu'il alloit en cela quelque cas de la dignity de fa Majesty, 
bail ne Ceroit point mauvaisde iem6dier, s'il etoitpolfible, j'yajoutai, 
que je ne pouvois me perfuader que quand le Roi de la Grande Bretagne 
Buioit bien peoii k ce qui fe pouvoit enfuivie de diofe de fi peu de 
moment en apparenoe, il fe tai£I&t D facilenient emporter il la volont^ 
de la Reine; que ce bal itoit use action publique, 6u rflmbaffadeur 
d'Efpogne ne pouvoit fitre fa^foritfi pins que celui de France, fans un 
manifelte temoign^e, de mauvaile affecticm envers fa majeftf; qne je 
fsavois combien cc qui s'^toit p&ss6 au fait du Roi de Dannemaick, 
briqu'il itoit id, I'avoit offenfS; que ced I'ofEenferoit fans comparifon 
davant^e, & que quelque couleur qu'on effay&t d'y donner pour faire 
croire que ced ne vlnt du Roi, mais de la Rdne, n'eblouirment jamais 
ceuz qui auroient bonne vue joint que cela nc fe f ;auroit dire fans faiie 
un manifefte tort audit Roi, qui doit etie le mattra en fa maifon: que 
pluiieurs fitoient en peine de cequi pouvoit mouvoir leurs Majestfa 4 
faire ce bal; maia que cbacun auroit giandement occafion de croire 
que 9'auioit ^t^ feulement pour faire cette dSfaveur k mon maltre, & 
pofftble pour venger par ce mo^en le paffage du Comte de Tyrone par 
fon Royannte: que ledit Roi & meffieurs de (on confeil £toient bona & 
fages; ft que je ne pouvois croire que quand ils aurtnent bien peuf£ k 
tout ced & k tout ce qui s'en pourroit dire aux strangers, ils confentiffent 
aifement de foumir de mat^ire k tant de dilcours; que pour moi je 
n'^tois paa dfilib&4 de m'in plaindre pour redoublir I'injure qu'en 
recevToit le Rd mon mattre, fi Ton venoit &p aUer outre aprfes ce que j'en 
auroisdit; nutis que toua cenx qui aimeroient I'union de leurs Majesty 
ft defireroient de confirmer leur bonne intdligenoe <toient oblige 
de s'en remuer ft f^re entendre combien une action que la R^ne 
eftimoit peut-itre 16gere ft indi&^rente, pouvoit attirer de confequence. 
II m'a dit que ce n'etoit pas encore cbofe bien r^olue ft qu'aujouis hui 
il verroit lea Comts de Salifbuiy ft de Dombor pour effayer par leur 
moyen de rompre ce coup. Je croia qu'il a £t^ envoys pour me fouder, 
ftpour voir de quelle fason je le prendiois, afin de s'y gouvemer par 
uptia entr'eux felon cela. Et comme en v&it£ je n'cftime pas que 
cbofe femblable fe puiffe faire fans que le Roi y f<Mt oSenf^, j'ai eftim6 
aufli lui en devoir parler de cette forte i fur qum U m'a promia me faire 
f^avoirce qu'il en aura renqurt^deces Meffieurs. Aprtecelajenevois 
point que je tu'ea doive lemuer davantage, f i ce n'est pcfiible d'en dire 
un mot au comte de Salifbury, de peur qu'il ne penfe qne je le m£prife, 
mais fi davantage fa Majeft^ trouve bon que je paffe it d'autres remon- 
trancea & d'autres proteftations envers cedit Rcm, ou enveis les fiens, 
je vous fupplie trte-humblemeut, Monfieur, me le faire f$avtMr par 
Courier expria; car comme ce bal ne fe dent danfer qne le joor de lenia 
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SiOJt, qui fen le i6 k notre maniere de compter, ledit oonrier aura 
encore tout IrnCr de venir. Celt una bagatelle, & qui mendi^ par 
rAmbaffadeuT d'Efpagne, doit plutAt toumer & mfpris qu'autnraent. 
Mais comme il oe fe fgaura pas partout qu'il I'ait mendi£e, St qu'on 
ponnoit poffible due que je ne va'j fuis port^ affcz vertentent, je voua 
prie trta-pieffammetit me tant obUger que je ne faille point; car felon 
que vous me commanderes, ne doutez point que je ne fafle. Sans doute 
que c'eft une partie faite par la Reine, bu fi ce Rxn n'^t retenu de la 
ciainte d'ofienfer le nfttre, il eTt fi bon qu'il fe l&itfera porter; car il 
n'eft pas crc^^ble, du pouvoir qu'elle prend toua lee jours fur lui, ft 
dee artifices qu'elle 7 apporte. Mais (i ne puis-je croire que quand 
ledit Due de Lenox auia ieprefent£ ce que je lui en ai dit, <x Roi St 
Ics fiens n'y penfent plus d'une fois ■ . . 

De Londies, le I Jaovier, i6oe.'* 
La Boderie, AmbaitaiUs, iii, 8-13. 

33 
"Monsieur, 

Votre lettre du 39 du pa£f£ me fut rendue dte le du prifent; mais 
comme I'afiaiiie de ce certain ballet, dont j'ecrivia demierement, s'eft 
toujours agit^ depuis, fans que j'j aye pu voir rien d'affni^ jufques k 
faier.j'aidiS^r^ pour celail vous yfairephitatr^ponfe. Jedifoisparmes 
prfoidentes, comme fur I'avis que m'avoit domi6 le Due de Leiux de la 
prometfe Eaite par cette Reine k I'Ambafladear d'Efpagne de le fairs 
int«Tvenir k Uai boUet, je lui avois remontr^ combien cela pouvoit 
oSenfer le R<m mon mattie, fi je n'7 etois convi^ auDfi; ft comme Byant 
bien re^ les raifons que je lui en avois dites, il s'^toit charge de les 
f^uefenter sux comtes de Salifbarjr & le Dombar, ft me faire fgavdr 
oe que s'y r^oudroit. De-lJk k trois jours, il me manda que le Roi de la 
Gnmde Bretagne ^toit infimment marri de la facility dont la Reine fa 
femmes '^toit UM6 eng^er envera ledit Ambaffadeur, ft avoit fort 
tneo pris les raifons qu'il n'y avoit (Jus de remMe, ft qu'au lieu, ledit 
Rm me vooloit donner k diner. Tout fur Itienre je dis k celui qui m'en- 
porta la parole, que tant s'en faut que ce f At pour guerir le mal, c'^toit 
pour raccrottre davantage. qu'il n'y avoit point de proportion entre 
un diner que me donneroit le Roi ft rhonneur que recevroit ledit Ambaf- 
fadenr par 1 'intervention audit ballet; que I'un tftoit une action privte, 
& I'autre un fpectade St une folennit&i publique; que fi je dinois avec 
le Rt», I'autre y fouperoit, ft de plus (ervit vn par dix mille perfonnes 
feoir auprfes dudit Roi, & recevoir la faveur de voir danfer la Reine ft 
af After a la collation qui fe fait apres; ft comme Una ces fpectateurs 
fertnent lea juges de cette action, ft ceux qui la publieroient par toute la 
chr^tient^, it n'y en anroit paa peut-fitre la centieme partie qui f^uffent 
que j'euffe din6 avec le Rd, ft entre ceux qui le f^uroient, pas un feul 
qui n'efit occalion de me tenir pour un ignorant ft mauvais ferviteur, 
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d par ma prifence je montmis confentir ea pr^udice que n 
Majefte eo cette occafion: que paftant je le pricns fupplier ledit fleur 
Due de ma part de rompte le coup dudit din^, parce qu'en effet j'dtois 
tree-rifolu de la refufer. Le leademain ledit Due me renvoya & celui 
meme (c'^toit le fieur de Kier) me diia qu'il me-priait de bien peofer 
au refus que je vouloia faire ; que ledit Roi croTOit faiie plus pour moi en 
m'appellant en Con feftin, qu'il ne feroit pour rAmbaffadeur d'Bfpagne : 
& qu'il ne prioit m'accomoder k cet expedient. Je lui fis r^penfe y 
avoir fort l^ penT^; que j'^tois fort marri de ne pouvoir recevoir 
riioiuieur que fa Majeftd rn'oStait; qu'en uc autre temps je I'euffe 
efUmi auffi grand, ft I'euUe autant fait valoir, comme en cette occaCion 
j'^tois contraint de le refuter ; que fi fa Majettj trouvoit que j'euSe 
occafion de me douloir de la promefle faite k rAmbaffadeur d'Efpagne, 
il n'y avoit que deui expedients pour me contenter, I'un de m'appeller 
audit ballet auffi bien que lui, & me donner le lieu qui m'appartient, 
ou me le laiffer prendre, comme je ffaurois fort bien faire, ou bien n'y 
admettre ledit Ambaffadeur ni moi; qu'encore qu'en oe dernier je 
refuffe du prejudice, pour me voir Ater une poff eft ion en laqudle f cmt 
touB lea Miniftres du Roi mon maltre par les auties Cours de le Chr£- 
tient^ non intereff^es; Ti m'en accommoderois — je pluB vokmtiei^ que 
de tnmbler le plaifir de S. M. 

Cette r^ponle faite, & la proc61ure que j'avois tenue jufques-la 
louteparlefditsComtesdeSalifbuiy&deDombar & beaucoupd'autres 
du Confeil, le lendemain ledit Comte de Salifbmy ne laifb pcMnt de 
m'envoyer fon Secretaire pour me prier de m'accomoder k I'exp&lient 
dudit fef tin ; roe difant que le R<n £toit extremement marri de la l^ret^ 
de la Reine, mais qu'dk prenait ceci fi haut, que pas un d'eux, ni le Roi 
mtan ne lui en ofoient parlcr; que chacun, fgavoit affez combien elle 
^tott Bfp^nde, ft le pouvoir quelle avoit fur fon mari; & que cette 
faveur qu'elle vouloit foire k TAmbatfadeur d'Bfpagne feroit rdputfe 
d'un chacun venir d'elle, mais le dher que le Roi me donueroit, proc^ 
deroit de lui, ft pour ni empftcber d'etre pr^judid^ en ce qu'elle feroit: 
que fans cela S. M. avoit aufC bien rtiolu de me banqueter durant ces 
fetes, & que je oe ro^prifaffe point I'bonneur qu'elle me vouloit faire. 
Je lui fis les mfimes rqxinfes que j'avois faites k du Kier, mais encore 
fdus reffenties; ft j'y ajoutai que puifqu'it m'avouoit que la Reine 
£toit Efpagnole, ft qu'elle avoit un fi grand pouvoir fur fon mari, le 
Roi mon mattre auroit peu d'occaflon de bien elp^roit dor^navant de ce 
cAt£-ci UDS feroit, k mon opinion, confedliedefegouvemerd-aprfesavec 
eux comme il fait avec ceux de laMaJToD d'Autricbe, leur Oter ce moyeo 
de lui faire ces petita d£plaifirs en la perfonne de fes Ambaffadeurs, 
& laiffer auprte d'eux feulement un Secretaire: que j'etois marri de 
donner ce m&xmtentement au Roi fon maltre; mats que ce n'ftoit pas 
moi qui en avois fait nattre la caufe. qu' outre ce qui fe paffa lotfque 
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le Roi de Dennenufck dtoit id il s'etoit encore paffe dn deptus tout 
plein de petites cbofes dont j'atirois bien pu ma formaliter, & que 
toutefois, pour ne me montrer hargnenx oi poiotillQux, j'avoia ^Siri 
de faire; que de mes yeux j'arois vu le Carotfe du gmnd Chambellan 
entrer cbez rAmbaffadeor d'Bfpagne, lorfque le dernier Tounioi se fit, 
& mesgenaravoientvnendefceiidre<^ieslBgendredugnuidCbanibel- 
lan ft premier mattre d'Hotel de la maiton dn Roi, oii la femme dudit 
Chambellan & tea filles I'attendoient pour lui faire voir ledit Toumoi; 
que je ne m'en £tois point plaint, ne trountnt du tout ^traiige qu'il 
fflt fervi pour fon argent, comme je ne m'etois plaint auUi de oe 
que je n'avois noe lenle fois envoyfi demander audience du Roi on 
de la Reine aux deux grands ChambeUans, que toujouis ils n'eulfent 
dit que cehu d'Efpagne f avmt *avoy6 deja, afin qu'il edt toujoura 1'- 
avantage d'7 alter de premitf:que ces chofes-lafepoarraentdiffimulef 
oomfne Bn£fi je lee avds di£CniuIte ; mais que Taction dont il s'aggjffoit 
itoit tiop publique pour la laiffer paXfer de cette sorte: que je ne pou- 
vois pas contraindre ledit Roi d'en ufer autrement que comme il tou- 
dcmt; mais qn'il ne me pourrait pas empCcher aufli de remarqoer ce 
qui s'y feroit, & le reprtienter fort fidfelement i mon maltre qu'il con- 
fidiiAt, s'il lui plait, en quelle oonjoocture ced fe hit; que Ton eft 
maintenaot en Holland fur la concluntui d'nne Legue, ou I'ofienfe qui 
fe fera & S. M. en cette occaficm, apportera pen de reputation & pen de 
vigneur; qned'nnebagatel]e& d'un pluflrdefipeud'importance, ledit 
R<n n'ea fit pas an point d'etat, & ne fit parottre que la crainte qu'il 
a d'irriter lea Efpagnols, fut plus forte en bat endroit, que I'amitd qu'il 
doit & men maltre. 

Je le renvcqrai avec cela; & au fordr il dit loi-meme & mon Secribuie, 
que j'avois raifon, & que M. le Comte de Salifbtuy le jugeoit ainfi. 
Snr fon rapport k confeil s'affembla, ofi la jdnpart indinoient k oon- 
tremander ledit AmbalCadeur. Mais la Reine le ff^adiant fit la f urieufe 
plus que devaot, & envoya dit que c'Moit k eUe it qui Ton s'adreffbit; 
qu'ils fiflent ce qn'ils voudroient, mais que plutAt elle ne danf eroit point. 
fi elle ne maintenoit audit Ambaffadeur ce qu'elle lui avoit promis. Snr 
cela ils prieot le Due de Lenox de me venir lui-mbne tT0UTer,pourin'- 
engager derechef d'accepter le temp^iament de ce feftin, puifqu'ils. 
ne voyoient autre mojren de me fatiffaire ; que ce feftin fe fercut le plus 
publiquenunt qu'il feriot poQible, oil I'Ambaffadeur de Venife feroit 
convie avec moi, & que celui d'Efpagne ne fonperoit point avec Roi, 
mais viendroit feulement apiH fouper lui, & celui de Flandie pour voir 
le baL Je hti ripoodis da mfane qu'aux auties ; j ajoutant f eulemeDt que 
bien qu'il ne foupat, il auroit la collation, qui ^toit diofe d'autant de 
favour que je fs&voia que pareil traitement avoit itd fait & M. de Beau- 
mont, comme on me vouloit ta,iie, lequd n'avoit £t£ lou4 de t'avoir 
accepts ; que lors la prindpaleexcufe que Von 7 prit,£toitlahainequela 
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Reme lol portoit; que cela ceftmt maintenant, parce que non fenlemcnt 
je Igavois ne lui en avoir donn^ d'occafioa, maiB avoir trop de preuves 
lu contraire par les dtfmonftrations qu'il lui avott plu encore roe faire 
depuis huit ioun; que ced regardercnt deformais puiemeot Sc Qinple- 
ment le Roi moo maitre ft que je fnppliois tres-hnmbknieiit leuis 
Majeft^ y peofer plna d'une fois: que je n'eftimots pMnt qn'il pflt 7 
avoir aucnne propoition eotre ce tdtia & le bal; mais que ntenmoios, 
pour Ater ropinion que je fuffe f eul qui formaffe cette difficult^, puilque 
ledit AmboUadeur de Venife ^toit ea meme caufe que moi, je le pricna 
me dotmer une heure ds temps pour en aller conffrer avec Ini, & que fi 
ledit AmbafCadeur jugeoit de pouvmr a'accommoder de cet ezpddieat, 
poIHble m^ accommoderois-je; & que dans le foir je lui en tendrns 
r^ponle. De ce pas j'allai trouver ledit Ambaffaxleur a qui ayant 
propofi le fait, & leprflenti tout ce qui s'itoit pa£I^ fur id lui de part 
& d'autre, il loua la procedure que j'y avois tenne, & reconnut qu'& 
la verity nous reoevrions un extreme dffava&tage, & lui ft moi, par les 
expedients qui fe propofoient; que pour lui il n'£toit non plus reeolu 
d'acoepter le feftin que je pouvois Stre, & qu'il valoit beauoot^ mieuz 
fouffrir que I'AnibaffadenT d'Efpagne fe trouvAt feul audit ballet, in 
a plupart des Ipfictatenrs Igauroient qu'il n'auioit, 6t6 convi£ que par la 
Reine ft par fon importunity, que d'accepter une condition li inhale: 
que Dons ne laifferions k la v6rit£ d'y etre offenf^ mais que le refus dn 
feftin nous fetoit une proteftation k I'encontre; ft pour le moins que 
nous n'7 mettrions rien qui pflt etre pr^udiciable k la difoiti de noa 
mattres, en n'y confentant potnt. 

"Jefis incontinent ffavoir cette T^ponfeau Due de Lenox, fur laqudle 
derecbef le Confeil fut appelld. 11 fnt affembl^ iufqu'& onze henres dn 
foir; ft finalement par les menaces ft menses de la Reine, il fut nfcAn 
que puifque nous ne voulions I'Ambaffadeur de Venife ni mm noua 
trouver audit feftin, nous n'y ferions point convi^; mais que I'on en 
Eeroit eicufe it nos maltres, & qu'on leur repr^fenterdt les oSres 
qu'on nous avoit faites; ft que cependant la Reine tftant de cette foite 
engagte k TAmbaffadeur d'Bfpagne, ce qu'elle lui avoit promis lui 
feroit maintenu: de force qu'U danfera, & nous ne mangenins p<nat, 
encore que nous aurions en molleurB grace k moa avis, k I'un qu'il 
n'auia k I'autre. 

"La Reine fe prend maintenant au Due de Lenox du refus que j'ai 
^t d'etre de lenr feftin, ft jura hier deux bons cordieuz qu'elle Ten 
feroit repentir; difant que je les bravois, & m'oppofois k la volont^, & 
que oenepouvoitetre que par fm confeil: enquoi je troove qu'elle m'- 
oSenfe plus qu'en tout te refte; car auffi le boo Due n'at-il nulle coaipe 
dececfit^la. 

"J'ai 6it extrfanement marri de cette rencontre, & encore plus qu'elle 
foit fur venue en cette faifra, oft je vous de part & d'autre aUez de fujets 
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de mfaoatentemena (aos y Rjouter encore celui d. Mais ce n'eft moi 
qui Toi fait nattre; & je meferois r6puUtout« ma vie tres-malhetirBUZ, 
Q je m'etois Itulf^ fl^cbir k quelqae chofe d'indigDe & de prijudidable k 
la t^pat&tioa de S. M. EUe ne laiUe de recevoir injure, ou pour le moins 
tin grand t&noignage de la mauvaife a&ectioD de cette Princefte, ft de 
lafoibleffedefoninarien ceqnefefait. MaisG j'avoisrhDnoeur d'eo 
Ctre cm, ils n*auiaient d'id en avant noo plus moTeo de luieofairede 
femblables, comme ils ne I'ont de lui en faire d'autres: car taut qu'ils 
ne lui donneroient le lieu qui lui apparticDt, ils n'auroient qu'un SecrA- 
taire aupr^ d'eux; ft H S. M. te rtiolvoit une fois d'en venir-la, jamais 
gens nefe troaveroient It ^tonn^ Us font foibles & glcHieuz k toute 
outnmce; & par la procedure qu'ils tjennent avec I'Efpagne, il eft 
bale k reooimottre font fans comparaifon plus csftaUes de ctainte que 
de reconnoiffanoe ou d'amitif. 

"lis n'ont eooore, k taoa opinion, aucun vent da leur Ambafbdeur 
for la fatiffactjcn qu'on lui a donned de leurs pr^tendues dettes, au 
moins ne m'en mt-ils rien fait poroitre en oette occaf ion, ft diEGdlement 
s'en feroient-ils paii6a, s'ils I'avoient f$u. S'ils m'en patient, ce que je 
ne oois pas k cette heur, je fsaurai que leur ripondre. ■ . . 

" De Londres, le 14 Janvier, 1608." 

Lettre de M. de la Boderie M. de Pnineux, in de la Boderie, 
Amiassodet, m, 13-35- 

"Le Roi eft k bon droit tres-mal contente du bon trutement que 
I'on fait par dela k I'ambaffadeur d'Efpagne, par deCfos ft au pr^ndice 
de celui qui eft dA autremeot en votre perfonne. II a trouvtf boa ce 
que vouB en avez dit au Due de Lenox; ft fl fur cela ils n'<mt change 
de Ccadal, il ne veut pasque vous en temoigniez autre lefentiment, ni 
m&ne que vous toub en plaignies. D luffiia qu'tls fcachent que S. M. 
n'en eft contente, ni vous aolfi, fans faire autre bruit. lis veulent nous 
engager en la difpute d'une competence avec I'Efpagne, oontre toute 
a£n de£e fiure courtif er davantage. " VilleroytoBoderie.aoJan., 1608, 
in de la Boderie, Ambauadet, iii, 33^-4. 

as 

" MonGeur de la Boderie, I'AmbaUadeur de mon frrire Roi de la Grande 
Bretagne a dc£ir£ etre oul en mon Confeil fur le fn et des dettes qu'il 
pretend lui etre dAes par raoi, . . . 

"C^Kodant je vous diiai m'avoir fiti npttieati ce que vons appr^ 
hendes qu'ils pretendent faire en votre endroit au ballet qui fe prepare ; 
de quoi j'eftime que vous deves faire d^monftration que j'aurai occa- 
fion jufte d'etre offenf^, fans toutefois vous en remuer davantage, n: 
en faire plus grand bruit, qui eft peut-Mre ce qu'ils dtHrent. n fuffira 
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qu'ils cxranmUeat que vous le remarquiez; & s'ils veulent patter outre, 
le m£piifer plut6t que d'entrer en plus ouvert reffentiment. Je prie 
Dien MonCenr de 1a Boderie, qa'il vous ait en fa laialt garde. Ecrit 
& Paris le 30 Janvier, 160B. Sign^ Henri, & plus bos de Neofville. " 
De la Boderie, AmbassaJei, m, 31-3. 



"Monfienr: 

" Ce Ballet dont vous n'sves deja que trap ool pailer a tM oe qui a 
CTtafe r eme n t occapi le Bureau en cette Cour. & devant & depute mes 
prfcMencee. M. da Hollier j aj'ant alGIU, & vu & entendu fans doute 
plus que moi ce qui s'y eft fait, & ce qui s'en eft dit de toua cAtfe, je me 
icmettrai i lui & vous en entietenir. Tsnt 7 a que oon obftant toutes 
mea bonnes laifons, I'ambaUadeur d'Bfpagne 7 a mmparn, & ud peu 
def ray^ la conqiagnie. Celui de Venife j a €t6 auSR, invito feulemeDt du 
matin, pour, conune j'eftime, ne dooner loifir 4 celiii de Flandre de 
crier & r&icontre. La femmedeoe dernier 7 affiftaau£Q;niusel]efut 
n nud vue ft fi nml re^ue, qu'elle voadroit en avoir 6t£ k cent lieoes t^n. 
Onl'avcHtosnvie^defouperaveclaPrinceffe; ellefoiq>aavecfaGoiiver- 
nante,& fut placed pour voir le ballet & plus de dix pas de ladite Princeffe, 
& fans one feole Dame aupr^ d'elle qui lid fit compagnie. La Retne 
ni au partir de ik, ni durant le ballet ni 4 la coUadon, ne Ini dit pa£ one 
parole, encore qu'elle ftlt affes prte d'elle, ce qui fut renurque: ni 
mtme&rAmbaffadeurd'Bfpagne.ajrant enfapr^enceft tout joignant 

fiii^ Hnlrwg j1>NlftHit^mJlflttnn,ivwitinUffn<?"^Ttt-.ffnt.tipt:^niTl' ATnhalTftA^ r 

de Venife. Je ne f^sis fi c'ef t pour cela, ou pour autre cbcJe, que ledit 
Ambafladenr d'Efpagne a dit depuis, qu'il voudrait lui en avcur cotti 
mine &US, ft a'y avcor point 6tt. On envoys deux jours devant 
fsavoir de moi, G ma femme 7 dtant convife de la part de la Reine, eQe 
8*7 tronverait. Je fis reponfe qu'elle ^toit trop foge pour pouvinr 
reoevoir faveur en la d^veur qui m'ftoit faite, & trop courageufe poor 
voulrnr fervir de luftre k I'Ambaffadeur d'Efpagne: que f i on la voytut 
Ut auprts de lui, tod n'y itant point, cela ne ferviroit que pour faire 
difcourir encore le moode, ft qu'il valoit mieuz que Ton ne s'y fouvtnt 
du tout point de nous. Chacun a lon4 par-dedk la fa^on que j*7 ai 
tenue encore que Tcai fe foit un peu fnqufi de mes refus. Diea veuiQe 
que par dela e'en foit de meme. Tout y a qu'ils en font rdduits auz 
ezcufes; & par aventure qu'en s'ezcuiant, ils s'effayeront de m'aocufer: 
Je m'affnre que le Ren eft trop bon maitre, pour me denier fa protection 
en une chofe du je ne me fuis liea propof£ que fa dignity. De c^ vous 
offureiai-je, Monfienr, qu'ils y feront une autre fois plua circoofpecte; 
ft qu'en tout ce que je vous ai dit, j'^ 6t6 le plus vMtable qu'il m'a 
iti pofGble. " Lettre de M. de la Boderie & M. de Pmsieux, 39 Jan., 
1608, ia de la Boderie, Ambaaadet, iii, 43. 
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"Snivaot oela, celui qui fait id I'office que fait chez nous M. de 
Gandy, & qui eft auffi boa e£pagiiol qu'il eft Angloia, me vint hier au 
foir tronver, me dit qu'il ftoit envoys du Roi fou mattre pour me 
fiur fcav<nr que Mardi prochaia fe faifaient les noces de M. le Vicomte 
d'Adinton avec la fille de M. cle Comte de SuUez; & qu'^tant ledit 
rieurd'Adintonuodesfervit^urBqu'eflt fa Majeft^ qu'il aimoitautant, 
& 4 qui il eftimoit devoir le plus, comme k celui & qui il 6toit obligd de 
Ib vie, & il defiroit non feulanent lui faire tout llicoineur qu'il lui feroit 
poffible en cette occafion, mais y convier avec lui les Miniftrea det 
Princes qu'il eftimoit s'etre le plus r^joui da fa confervation; & que 
comme il s'aQuroit que le Roi tnoa niattre svoit ^t^ I'un de oeux qui en 
avoicnt re^u plus de contentement il me prioit de vouloir affifter au 
feftin public qui fe fenut Mardi au foir pour les nocea, en la compagnie 
de M. le Prince, ft ou partir de la il un ballet qui fe preparoit par M. 
le Due de Lenox, & autres prindpaux Seigneurs de cette Cour: qu'il 
Y en avoit eu d'autres, qui par U recherche qu'ils en avoient faite, 
avoient alTiIti & un ballet, dont il fcavoit que j'avois recu quelque 
d^plaifirmaisquefi&voit^t^ par leur importunity, le contie fa volenti, 
& fans jr etre rien intervenu du fien; & que comme il me prioit de le 
croire, il me piicnt auffi de ne d£Sirer pour cela de me trouver audit 
feftin; m'affurant qu'il m'y feroit traiter de telle forte, que chacun 
recomxntroit le refpect & t'amiti€ particuliere qu'il portoit au Roi 
mon mattre." Boderie to Villeroy, 14 Feb., 1608, in de La Boderie, 
Amioiaia, iii, 94-5. 

"Monfieur de la Boderie, j'ai appris par les lettres que vousaves 
ocrites aux fieurs de Villeroy & de Puifieuz, I'ofire qui vqus itt faite 
poor r^parer en votre perfonne, aux nooes du f ieur d'Adinton, I'avantage 
qui avoit m dona£ k I'Ambaffadeur d'Efpagne au ballet qui fe fit 
demierement par ordre & en pref ence de la Reine de la Grande Bretagne, 
laquelle je fuis d'avis que vous acceptiez, taut pour ne paroitre par le 
refus que voua en feriez, hargneux ni pointilleux, & moi peu d£fireus 
de la confervation de leor amiti^, que parce qu'elle femble fuffifante & 
convenable k ma dignity ft au rang qui m'eft dd ft & mea minif tres. 
Uaia j'entens que ce foit avec la coudition que vous-mfime avez jk 
jugte pr^gnante & n^cetfaire, que vous oomparoitivz feul Ambaffadeur 
eu la c£r£monie du ballet ou du feftin, ou de tous deux, fans que celut des 
Arcbiducs [of FlandersJ y loit admis, conmie il femble qu'ils avoient 
quelque envie de faire, & k qutn vous avez pris bon confeil de vous 
oppofer fermement, comme je veui que vous faiffiez derechtf. (i 
d'aventure ils continuent en la mfime volont^, pour les rufons fortes & 
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pertinentes que voos Hprdentez. S'ils vous donnent cette fatisEaction 
entitle & oomplettc, de laquelle tous jugies que j'aye occafion de de- 
meurer content, ainfi que je le (eral en cett« forme, accepted la, fans, 
en ce t:as, leur temoigaer autremeDt que j'aye beaucoup de rcffentiment 
de la demiere action en laquelle j'ai m intereUd li bors de propos. 
Noua verrons de la fa$OQ qu'ils en uf eront ce'-api^ aux antres occafkniB, 
fel<^ lefquelles je me reglerai & ooaduirai en tear endrcut, ainfi que 
j'eftimer^ utite & honorable." King Henry IV to fioderv, 31 Feb., 
1608, in de la Boderie, Ambassades, m, 113-4. 

"EnvirooB la mi-careme, des comidiens, & qui j'aToiG fait d^fendre de 
jouer lluftoire du Mar£chal de Biron, voyant toute la cour debors, ne 
laifl^reat de le faire & rum feolement cela, inais y iatroduifirent la Reine 
& Madame Veroeuil, tmitant celle-ci fort mal de paroles, & lui doonant 
faufflet. En ayant en avis de la & quelques jours, auffi-tAt je m'oi 
allai trouver te comte de Sollfbury, & lui fia plainte de ce que fxm fenle- 
ment ces oompagnons la oontrevenoient h. la d^fenfe qui teur avoit 
£td faite, mais y ajoutoient des cbofes non feulement plus importantes, 
mais qui n'avaieat que faire avec te Mar^chal de Biron, & au partir ddi 
£toient toutes fouffes. II f e montra fort courrouc^ & des I'heure niteie 
envoya pour les prendre. Toutefoia il ne s'en trouva que tiois, qui 
auff i-tAt furent menes & la prison oil ils font encore ; mais le prindpal 
qui eft te oompofiteur £chapa. Un jour ou deux devant, ils avoient 
dfpedii teur Roi, fa mine d'Ecoffe, ft tous les Favoris d'une dtrange 
forte ; car apres lui avoir fait d^iter le Ciel fur le vol d'un oifeau, & fait 
battre un Gentilhomme pour avoir rompu f es chiens, ils te d^peigocdent 
ivre pour te moins nne fois te jonr. Ce qn' ayant f;u, je penl^ qn'il 
feroit affes en oolei« contre lefdits Comediens, fans que je I'y mifie 
davantage, & qu'il valoit nueux faire ref^rer leur ehfltiment & Tirr^vi- 
rence qu'ils lui avoient portfe, qu'il oe qu'iJs pourroient avoir dit def 
dites Dames, ft pour ce, je me r^olus de n'en plus parler, mais confi- 
derer ce qu'ils out fait. Quaud le Roi a £t^ id, il a temoign^ etre eztreme- 
ment trrit^ contre ces marauds-li, ft il command^ qu'ils foient chAtiis, 
ft fur-tout qu'on eflt 4 tain diligence de trouver te conq)oCtenr. MCme 
il a fait dffenfe que Ton n'eflt plus il jouer des Comedies dedans Lon- 
dres. Pour lever cette defenfe, quatre autres Compognies qui j f<xit 
encore oSrent deja cent mjlle fnmcs, lequeb pourront bien teur en or- 
donner la penniffion; mais pour le moins fers^ce il condition qu'ils ne 
lepTcfenteront plus aucane hiftoire modeme, ni ne parleront des chofes 
du temps iti peine de la vie. fi j'euffecru qu'il yeflt-eude la fuggeftion 
en ce qu'avoient dit les Com^iens, j'en eu£fe fait du bruit davantage; 
mais ayant tout fujet d'eftimie rte contraire, j'ai penf^ que te meilleur 
6toit de ne point le remuer davant^e, ft laiffer audit Roi la vengeance 
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de fon fait. Toattieia fl vous jugez de de-la, MonGenr, que je n'en 
aye fait aJXeo, il dt encore temps. " Lettre de M. de la Boderie k M. 
de Puisieiu, 8 Avril, 1608, Boderie, Ambatsades, iii, 196-8. 

Credit for this document should be given Professor C. W. Wallace, 
vho found the onginal some yean ago in Paris. 



"Les void tantAt a Noel, c'eft-s-dire au temps de lean fMes. La 
Reine fait encore ua ballet, & dej& TAmbaQadeur d'EIpagne I'a 6t4 
prier que lui & un Ambaffadeur estmordinare qui vient, le puffent 
voir, dont j'ai peur qu'elle lui ait donu£ quelque efp^ance. I« Comte 
de Salifbuiy eft celui mbne qui m'en a averti, me difant que pour I'hoa- 
oeur de S. M., & pour Tamitie qu'il me porte, il ne pouvoit voir fe paffer 
telle chofe fans me le dire, n] fuia s'y oppofer autant comme dvilement 
& prudenuoent il le pouvoit faire; qu'il ne voyoit point de moyen d'y 
lemedier plus bcile que le faire prier moi-meme la Reine d'y Stie appelM, 
ft que fans que je m'en mfilaffe, cet ^ce f i podvoit faire par ma f emme, 
ou qoelque Dame de mes amies; que fur cela la Reine ne &illiioit point 
de lui en parler, & que lore il auroit occaf ion de lui en dire plus libronent 
fon avis; m'affurant que cefeioit.ou&faiie que j'yfuffeconvifiavec la 
dignit6due ^nton roaItre,ou&ce que nous n*y^u^>onsappell6sni Tun 
nl I'autre, qui eft tnen, k mon opinion, le mieus, qui eo puiffe arriveT. 
Je me fnis Aonni que ladite Reine s'y foil engagie en quelque forte; 
car il o'y a que buit joura qu'elle mCme pariait avec ma femme dudit 
ballet, Elle lui dit que ledit Ambaffadeur lui avoit envoys demander 
audience, & que fe doutant que c'etoit pour lui faire t€le requMe, elle 
e'etoit eicufte, & qu'elle ne le verroit point, s'il etoit poTHble, que ledit 
ballet ne fflt danfe, ajoutant qu'elle ne lui pourroit accorder ce qu'il 
lui demanderoit fans fe dfelarer trop partiale; qu'elle ne I'^toit point, 
& qu'elle avoit 6X6 trop marri I'annfe paff^e de ce qui ibait airiv^; 
maisque fans confiderer la conf&juence, elle s'y Aoit trop engagte 
pour s'en pouvoir d&lire; que le Roi s'en ^toit fort courronc^ centre 
die, & qu'elle ne vouloit plus tomber en ce danger. Ma femme touma 
cela en gauSerie, lui difant que ledit Ambaffadeur avoit, celui fembloit, 
affo fait rire la oompagnie I'autre fois par fon beau danfer, fans la 
vouloir defrayer encore; & qu'cUe feroit beaucoup plus pour ltd de le 
laifferdormir dans fan lit, que de lui donner occaf ion degagner quelque 
catarre, comme il n'y eft auffi bien que trop fujet. La Reine s'en mit k 
riie, ft lui parla toujours de fagon que j'avois fujet de croiie qu'on 
me laifferoit en palz. N janmoina me revoid en ces accoutumfcs brouil- 
leries 6u fans mentir je me trouve bien emp£cb6. Je fuii le Gmfdt 
dudit Comte, ft prtfentement ma femme va voir madame ta Comtefie 
de Bedfort, qui eft affes de mes amies, & a aff ex de part avec la Rdoe, 
poor faire le (ufdit ofBce; A fon retour je verrai ce que je m'en devrai 
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promettre; & encore que le lang^e de Udite Reine, St la (aQon dont m'a 
parl^ ledit Comte me doivent faire efp^rer qu'il ne te fera rien k man 
prejudice, fi n'ea (uis-je pas fi alhai que ce qui fe pa£Ie au fait des 
pretendues dettes, & I'envie qu'ils auroat toujoura de nous emboiraUer 
avec I'Efpagne ne leur ea puitfe dooner I'occalioii. Or comme je na 
voudrois pas vivre un jour aprte, fi pour le moina je n'jr avois fait tout 
oe qui peut dipendre d'un faon ft courageux lerviteur, je voua fupjdie 
tres-humbletnent, Moofieur, me faire ordooner la r£folution que j'7 
devrai prendre; G arrivant qu'ils falfent chose en quoi la digniU de 
S. M. foit tant loit peu oSenSie, je devrai rompre ft m'en aller; ou bien fl 
je devrai dilflmuler & patienter, attendant quelque nouvel ordre. Je 
ne me d£liUre pas cependant d'en faire grand bmit, ni d'en parler k 
outie qn'andit Comte de Salifbury, ayant aii£G bien reoonnu I'ann& 
paffte trop de foibleffe en ceuz qui s'y devrcnent le plus employer; 
encore que pour le particnlier dudit Comte, cetta nouveUe alliance dn 
Grand Cbambellan ft de lui, la femme duquel, ou poffible defquds, tire 
penfton dudit AmbaOadeur, outre celle de fes auUes parans, oe m'eo 
donne la conHance f i aflurie. que je prendrois peut-itre en autre chofe. 
Ce ballet nefe fera encore devingt-troisou vingt-quatrejoms. Jevoos 
fupplie, que je puilfe ffavoir I'inteDtion de S. M. catre ce & 1&, me coa- 
fervant llionneur de votre bonne grace auIQ entiire, conune je fertu 
tontema vie; 

De Londres le 13 December, 1608." 

Boderie to Villeroy in de la Boderie, Ambtusades, iv, 104. 

31 
"Les brouilleries des ballets recommenocat. J'en fcria a M. de 
Villerojr, & le fupplie me faire fcavoir n j'y devrai idater ou non. Je 
voos prie tenir la main que je puiffe ttre inftmit k ten^M, afin que 
b'H eft poffible, je ne faille aa tiop, m au peu. " Boderie to Poifieuz, 
13 Dec. (O. S. 3), 1608, in de la Boderie, Ambaisadei, iv, iii. 



"Monfieur de la Boderie, je fuia marri que vous toos trotmex en la 
mfime peine que Tannfe pelUe k I'occafion de ces ballets, doat j4 U fe 
momniie par-^eli; car telles rencontres font toujours fOtJieufes entre 
Mioiftres de Princes amis, mais fur-tout en I'etat oik font k prefent les 
afiairei publiques, ft en temps que I'unicn ft bonne intelligence font 
tres-ntiles au bien & avancemeot d'icelles. Neanmoins il 7 a moina 
de bUme de rechercher expedient devsnt que de s'y engager que s'jr 
lifter furprendre, ft poffible embarraffer bonteufement, je vous dirai 
qiK je perCfte en la dOibiiation que je vons fia fcavtMr I'anaie demiere 
fur fembtable fujet; qui eft que R vous jugez & pnOeatez qu'en ce fait 
ma dignity ft reputation foient intereff^es, yens faflies entendre ik ceox 
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qn'il fern be{oui, xvoii de tout tempg comnuudenient de rooi, de me 
rerenir tronver plutOt que de foufirir qu'il foit dimiau^ chofe aucune 
du rang qui m'appaitient. Et de fait, fi vons reconnoiKez que fnr 
cette declaralion, ilsnefemettent en devoir de vous donner contente- 
ment, vous prendrez congd du Roi de la Grande Bretagne & tea prind- 
paux Miiuftres; laiUant feulement votre Secretaire £eIon qu'il eft 
ftccoutumf d'etre pratiqui, pour toe tcnir averti des occunencea qui 
concement le public & le bien de mon fervioe en particulier, jufqu'& 
ce que j'en aye autrement ordooo^ Mais je fuis d'avis que, pr£alable- 
caast aprH la reception de la prflente, vous taiiliex doucement f^avoir 
que vons avez ce comraandement; afin de les intimider ft coavier d'etre 
plus drcoofpects i me rendre oe qui me convient, ft que j 'ai toujoun 
attends de la bonne & fiatemelle amiti£ dudit Roi. Vous prendrez 
done garde qu'il ne fe pafTe rien en cette action no d^favantage de ma 
d^nit£. Sur quoi je prie E)ieu, Monfieur de la Boderie, qu'il vous ait 
en fa (amte garde. E<3it k Paris le 33 Deoembris, 1608. Sign^ Henri, 
ft plus bas De Nenfville." de la Boderie, Ambasiades, iv, 133-5. 

33 
"mon alarme de ce oertain Ballet s'eft beaucoup diminufe depuit 
que ma femme a revu la Reine, Elle lui a avou£ que I'Ambafladeur 
d'Efpagne avoit vivement <t4 la prier de convier lui & ledit Don Fernan- 
dez de Girone kle voir; maisqu' elle oe le lui avoit nullement accordd, 
ains I'evoit du tout renvoyi au Roi ; ajoutant qu'elle d4f ireroit beaucoop 
pIutAt que ce flit mtri qui le vifte; ft que (i Je I'eo faifois prier par k 
Comte de Salifbury, mais fans qu'tl f;ut que cela vtnt d'elle, Bile y 
fenrit tout fon effort " Boderie to Puifieuz, 27 Dec (O. S. 17), 1608 in 
de la Bodeiie, Amba s tades, iv, 136-7. 

34 
" Seventjr thousand ciowdb have been sent to Flanders at the diqxjeal 
of the Spanish Ambassador here. It is not six months since he received 
other hundred and sixty thousand. Almost all this, I am told by those 
who are in a position to know after deducting theAmbassador'ssalary 
and expenses will go in large pensions to many of the more prominent 
personages of the court including some prominent ministers (compreao 
anoo qualshe signore prindpale) ; a part perhaps will go to Holland. " 
Correr to the Doge and Senate, 9 Jan., 1609, Calendar of Stale Papers 
VentUan, xi, No. 404. 

39 

"Notre Rone dcut danfer fon ballet Dimanche mais ce ne doit fitre 
qu'on <flai pour un plus grand & fuperbe qu'elle doit faire dedans ce 
CamavaL It ne fe danfera qu'en deux lieux, premiferement k I'atfenal, 
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ft aprts au Palais de la Rebe Marguerite, car on ne danfe plus tm Louvre. 
On m'a dit que la Reine ft fait prier par madame de SuUy Madame 
L'Ambaftadrice d'Angleterre de voir ledit ballet k I'Arfenal, bu Ton 
parte de femoudre encore ion man & meme I'Ambafladeur de Venife. 
Le Roi s'y trouva. Nous avoos opinion que la Reine Marguerite priem 
le Nonce, Don Pedro de Toledo, ft rAmbaUadeur de Flandre avec fa 
femme. bu S. N. pourra auffi bien fe refoudre d'aller, apres qu'elle aura 
iti k Tarfenal. Ce ne font point leurs Majeft^ qui font cette femonce, 
puiCqu'aussi bien on ne danfe point dans leur Palais, L'Ambaffadeur 
d'Angleterre qui fera accompagnfi du Vicomte de Crambouin en aula 
le premier la vue en pr£fence du Roi ; ft il faudra que les autres veillent 
plus tard pour le voir chez ladite Reine Marguerite. II eft viai qu'ils 
font pri^ ft appell^s par nne Reine & que les autres ne le font que par 
une autre Reine de moindre quality. Je ne fgais pas encore fi tout k 
myf t£re pafferaainfi; mais J'ai voulu vousen avertir paravanoe,ft vous 
en fgaurez la confirmation apr^ I'eSet. " Villeroy to Boderie, 3} Jan. 
(O. S. 13), 1609, de la Boderie, i4mi>MiiufM,iv, 196-7. 

Ce mot n'eft, aptis avoir aocuf6 la reception de votre lettre da 22 
du mois paffd que pour vous dormer avis de la bonrie part & contente- 
ment qu'a eu I'Ambaffadeur d'Angleterre au ballet de notre Rme. qui 
fut danfj Dimancbe dernier, auquel il fut oonvii par le Roi d'Afllfter, 
ft Ca femme par la Reine. lis eurent leurs places ft fednces derriere les 
chaifes de leurs Majeft^s. Le Roi, outre cela, favorifa d'une autr« 
grace particuli^re lenr prdfence, qui eft du part de Tordie de la Jarre- 
tiere, dont ledit Ambaffadeur fe fentit tres-tionor£. II ^toitfeul Am- 
baftadeur en cette compagnie, qui fut la premiere al'Aif anal. Le Nonce 
les Ambaffadeurs d'Efpagne ft de Venife furent au logis de la Reine 
Marguerite oil ces deux deraiers eurent quelques prifes affez aprts, pour 
les titres qu'ils fe donnerent, dont le Noncf utextiemetteur ft mMiateur. 
Celui d'Ar^leterre fit plufieurs admirations, tant de la gentilleffe du 
ballet que delanugnificenced'icelui; ft il n'aura manqu£, jem'affnre, 
k en rendr« tr^bon compte k fon tnattre; ce qui fe doit danfer par- 
dd&, ainfi que depuis peu M. Canew nous a affur^ de nouveau que 
vous 7 feriez traits ft accueilli k votre contentement. J'oublicns & 
vous dire le Vicomte de Cramboum fe trouva auffi audit ballet & qu'il 
fortit tris-fatiffait," PuisieulxtoBoderie,6Feb. (O.S,Jan.27),i6o»-9, 
iadelaBoderie, ^M&UMiei, iv, 311, 3. 

37 

" La Rdnen'a encore danf4 fon ballet & caufe de rirtdif position dels 

Reine Marguerite ft de M. de Sully. S. M. a fait prier I'Ambaffadrice 

d'Ar^^teme de le voir & I'Arfenal, ku fon man a 6t6 convie auffi par 
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H. de SuiOy avec le Vicomte de Cmmboum & fes deux beaux freres. 
L'm di t que ce fera poor demaiD, ft il (embla que la Reine a graode envie 
d'en 6tiedecharg£c." Villeroy to Boderie, 34 Jan. (O. S. 14), 1609,111 
de la Boderie, Ambatsades, iv, 309. 

38 

"Don Ferdinando Giron, Bmbassadoi-Extiaordinaiy of Spain and 
Flandera, nent to TfaeobaldE, ten miles off, on Tuesday, to take Iiis 
leave of the King. Tbe day following he left London for Flanders. 
Thursday nas appointed fot tbe Queen's Masque. The Ambassador 
ceeing that tbe King was determined to invite to witness the dance, the 
French Ambassador who was omitted last year and bad orders from hia 
Master that if that happened again be was to leave the court at once, 
now undertook to support the pretensions of tbe Flemish Ambassador 
in-ordinary, who also had been omitted last year. Don Ferdinando 
wasatsuchpainsin the matter that, thanks to the means he can dispose 
of at this court, be succeeded in obtaining a partial satisfaction. When 
the King came to London onWedoesday, Council sat andan invitation 
was issued to tbe French Ambassador only, to the general surprise as it 
was universally understood that I was to be invited. " Correr to the 
Doga sad StBBte, 13 Feb. (O.S. 3), l6<a-9,iaCaiendafc/ Stale Papert 
Venetian, xi, No. 439. 

See ibid., xi. No. 443, 30 Feb. (0. S. 10), 1608-9. 



"Avec I'occaaon d'un Courier que le Baron de Breffieux arrive id 
depuis huit jours, d£p6cha & Paris, je vous fais celle-ci qui eft pour 
rfpondre k la vAtre du 34 dn palti, & pour vous dire qu'enfin I'opiniA- 
tretj de Don Fernandez de Girone s'ef t laiU6 vanicre, avant depuis le 
retour de Ion Courier qui n'a point foIU & Bruxelles, parW de quitter 
la place. Dia devant hier il fut fe licender de la Reine: bier il dit 
adieux au Prince de Galles & au Due dTorck; aujourd'hui il eft all^ 
voir la Princeffe qui eft h quatte lienes d'id; & Lundi il doit aller k 
Theobalds oft le Rot fe trouvera fur fon retour pour faire le m£me avec 
lui, & s'en revcoir id en rtiohition de partir Mercredi pour fon voyage. 
C'eft la yititi qui] a remu^ tout oe qui lui a itA poffible pour pouvoir 
etre admis & ce certain ballet; & tantqu'il lui en eft reft^, quelque peu 
d'efpois, il a toujoura parl6 de tenir ferme. Voyant enfin que cela ne 
lui toumoit qu'li moquerie, & que fon f^jonr ne fervoit qu'& retarder le 
plaifir dea Dames, il s'eft r^ohi de les laitfer danfer: fi bien que Jeudi 
qui eft le jour de leur Chandeleur, ce digne ballet fe fera, oft je ne puis 
vous dire encore fi je ferai appell^ ou non ; or je n'en ai pas dit une parole 
depuis ceque vous avez fgu, me femblant devoit fufBre que ceux qui 
s'y pr6tendmeot intioduire & mon prejudice en fuffent exclus. ft que 
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pour ce qui devroit etre de moi. il 7 avoit plus de d^nit^ &I'attendie qa'a 
& U demander. Toutefois jc crois certaioement qu'ils m'y appeLeront, 
quand ce ne (eroit que pour ie levencber de ce qui a £t£ fait par Adk en 
faveur de leui AmbaUadeur, qoe j'ai fait parvenir aux oreilles du Comte 
de Salifbun', nais pat autre organe que Ie mieo. Par mes premiites 
je voaaea dirai deventage." Boderie to \nileroy, 7 Feb. (0. S. 3S Jan.), 
160S-9, ID de la Boderie, Ambasiades, tv, 314-6. 



"Je penfois vous envoyer celled par on Courier que Ie banm de 
Breffieux m'avoit dit, il jr a trois jours, vonloir d^pteher tout en hAte; 
mais oomme il n'eft paa honune k an mot, & qu'il j a peut-^tre encore 
quelque poulet & fain oft il ne peut trouver Ie verbe, j'ai cm ne m'7 
devoir i^us attendre, & rerenir t notre voie accoutumfe. C'eft mon- 
fieur, pour vous dire qu'enfin Ie ballet futhierdanf^, ofi non f eulement 
ma femme & moi f flmes conviis, mois j eus llunmeur de fouper avec Ie 
Roi en compagnie de M. Ie Prince de Galles Ie de M. Ie Due d'Yorclc, 
& ma femme avec Madame la Princeffe Ledit ballet fut fort riche, & 
s'il m'eft loifible de Ie dire, plus fuperbe qu' ing^nieuz. Des que je 
fuseatr€BuprteduRoi,iIn)edit que jemefouvintfedece qu'il m'avoit 
fait dire pax MeCfieura de Lenox & de Salilbury, qui etoit qu'il feroit en 
cette occafion parottre la difiirence qu'il faifoit du Roi fon frere k tout 
autre Prince, & de moi en particulier & tout oe qu'il 7 avoit id d'Ambafb- 
deurs: que j'avois bien t&noiga£ I'affurance que j'en avois prife, en ce 
que depuis je n'en avois point parlj; ce qui I'obligeoit d'autant pluB k 
recoropenfer ma modeftie, qu'il n'avoit voulu 7 appeller autre que tnoi, 
ni mfime celui de Venife, voulant que chacun reconnflt que, comme il 
ritoit vrai en effet, cette ffite ne fe faifoit que pour, moi; Ie rejouiflsnt 
infiniment que les volants du Roi fon frfere & les fiennea fe fuflent 
rencontr^es fi ctmformes qu'en mfime-temps que S. M. faverotfoit fon 
Ambaffadeur par-dela, ilpenfoit &en faiieidlemimeenversnxii: que 
s'il 7 eflteu quelque grand intervalleentreruDe&l'autredeses faveurs, 
on eflt pu croire qu'il 7 est de la revencbe; mais que ti S. M. avoit €t6 
la piemiire en I'efiet, il I'avoit it4 en la d^btettion, me jutant que d^ 
qu'il conunanda [edit ballet, ce fut en intention de m'en referver tout 
I'bonneur. Je Ie remerdai avec toute la r^v&ence qu'il me fut poffible 
lui diJAnt qu'lk la v&rit^ la nouvelle que j'en donnerois au Roi fon bon 
frere, ne lui pourroit etre que tres^agrgable, non ant pour I'affursnoe 
qu'il prendroit de-la de I'aSection du Prince du monde dcmt il a ton- 
jours 6t6 Ie plus jaloux, que pour I'occaficni que ce feroit 4 toute la 
Chiritient^ d'en f^re Ie jugement qu'il convient an bien conumin de 
feura affaires: que fi j'avois apport^ quelque v£b£nience en cette rechcT' 
die, & fbrti peut-fitre de la bienf^anoe od ma charge m'obligeoit, je Ie 
ftq>plicns tm-humblement de m'en excufer, & con£id&«r que I'impa- 
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dence de oeax cootre qui je combattois en cette occafica, ta'y avoit 
forc& n m'ailaia qu'il connoilfoit, & me t^mcugiia p&r touUe fortes 
de boaaes paroles & demoaftrationB de bonne ch6re qn'il 6toit tiis- 
f atilfait de vooL Depuis, taot devant qu'apiis le f otq>er, & durant toat 
la ballet, il m'cntntint prdque tonjours: & entr' autres difcoun, il 
tDe chatgea de remerder S. M. de fa part dea favenis qu'il lai av^nt 
pin faire au Vioomte de Ciamboum, ne pouvant fur cette occafica fe 
laffer de me dire du bien de fon p^re, & de I'eftime qu'il faifdt de lui. 
Apr^ cela, il me parla du coag6 qu'avmt pris de lui Don Femandes 
de Girone, qu'il avoit prefque, me dit-il, fallu chaffer par les epaules; 
me difant qu'ilne fgavoit de quel efprit il pouvoit avoir 6t£ mu, en ce que 
ne lot Bjrant jamais demands en touteafes autres audiences qu'il vonlflt 
aidei le Roi d'Efpagne k obtenir la tr6ve pure & fimple, il Ten avoit 
Tonler prier en partant: qu'il lui avoit montri s'^totmer de ce qu'il en 
difoit, & lui avoit r^pondu qu'il dtoit trop tard, 8t que le Roi fon maltiv 
ne pourmt davanti^e diff^ier d'accronplir ce qu'il avoit promia dis le 
oommencemeot, fans le faire tort. Le Comte de Salifbuiy 6toit prtfent 
it CO difcouta; 8t I'un & I'autre me t&noign^ient reconnoitre une ritrange 
foibleffe 8t involution au confeil & aux aSatread'Efpagne. Avec tout 
cela, fi reconnus-je que la demeure de Don Pedro de Toledo k Paris 
ne lenr platt point; car ledit Roi me demanda cinq on fix fois ce qu'il 
y faifoit, ft potirquoi il y demeuroit fi long temps: fnr quoi ce que je 
lui pus dire fut qu'il n'attendoit, k mon avis, [inon que le ttaiU des 
Fays-Bas fflt fait on failli, afin de reqtt&ir aux occafions le Roi notre 
nudtre d'y contribuer lea offices qu'il jugeioit y Ctre n^ceffaires, mais je 
croiB qu'ils fe dontent qu'il y a quelques pratiques attachte k la quene 
dudtt traitd qu'ils vondroient bicn qui ne fflt point. Ce qui me plut 
davantage en tout cet entretien, fut que jamais ils ne me dirent un mot 
fur le perticnlicr de leurs dettes, encore qu'il fe paffat forces cbofes qui 
lesponvfuent faire venir&propos. JeprieDieu, qu'ils ne s'enfouvien- 
nent jamais plus, ft qu'il vons donne monGeur. . . . 

De Londrea, le 13 Febrier, 1609." 

Boderie to VillerDy, 13 Feb., 1609 (N. S.}, ia Boderie, Amhatiadts, 



41 

Par celle qn'il vooa a plu m'toire du 6 de ce mois, toos m'aves fait 
favenr de m'avertir de llunnenr fait k M Carrew & A Madame fa 
famme an ballet de la Rdne notre maitreffe. Far le prtfente TOns 
fganrec celui que Madame de la Boderie ft Moi avons resn en celnl de 
Gell&«L Hier la nult il fut daiM, St le jour de devant Don Femandex 
de Girone avoit fait voile, aprte avoir regn I'arrtt que a'il ne hAtoit de 
partir, il anroit Taffront qne j'y feiois appelU a fa barbe. Comme il 
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psrtoit, on m'7 vint convier & nut temma aufG, tant de la port du Roi 
de la Gnmdc Bretagne que de ceUe de la Reine, tans doub parier de 
fouper; & neanmoiaa comme nous y fdmes, ledit Roi me fit (ouper av«c 
lui en conq>agitie des Princes fes deux fils, & ma feouue foupa avec 
Madame la Princeffe. Durant le fouper, il me fit une brinde k la 
lanti de S. M, & voalat que je la poitaffe & M. le Prince de Gallee, 
& qu'ily fit raifon. An ballat il me fit (eoii aupr^ de lui, & ma femme 
au banc pr£par4 proche de-la, 6u Htcaent auffi MeDlleurs du Confeil, 
D'ayant pa demeurer pr^ de Madame la PrinceUe poor la gianda 
preffe qui y 6Unt. Durant que ledit ballet fe dania, il me fit toujoim 
I'homieur de m'entretenir; & dans un des intennMes, comme il n'y en 
eat que trop & d'aUez triTtes, la Reioe s'approcha auflitAt de ma femme, 
ft lui fit la mCme faveur, s'appuvant fur elle, & lui faifant milk d&Don- 
ftrations de privautj. Ma petite fille mbne eut part ea ces careUes; 
car le Due d'Yorck ayant iti pris a danler par une des Dames da 
ballet, il vint aaffiUt chercher madite fille 6u elle 6toit, & I'y mena. 
La Rone avdt d^bM d'en (aire le mime de moi; mats comme c'dt 
on metier que je n'eotena gu^ & que je ne voulois faire rire la oom- 
pagnie, comme fitl'anpaff^rAmbafladeurd'Bfpagne, je lafisprier dis 
le matin par une Dame de mes amies qui devoit danfer avec elle de ne 
m'y point obliger. Du ballet, nous fflmea & la collation; ft en tout cda 
ft au d^partir fflmes traits avec tant de d6mon£tiations de boone vol- 
ontti, & avec un applaudiffement H g6nAnl de tous, que S. M. a gtande 
occasion d'en 6tre fatisfiute, ft moi, H je ne f^vois I'hifttire de I'Ane 
qui portoit les Reliques, d'en devenir bien glorieuz. 

En la faveur que regut I'Ambaffadeur d'Bfpagne I'an paSt4, il n'y 
eut rien de femblable: il ne fut point convi£ du Roi & ne Mangea point 
avec lui, mats en une chambre ou pas un du Conf^ feulement oe 
I'accompagna. Le Roi ni la Reine ne furent jamais vus lui dire tm mot 
que le bal dura, & au partii de-Ik, tout cbacun le legardoit de travels. 
J'ai outre tout ced, que je fua incontinent aprte convi£ & un autre ballet 
avec toutes les meilleurs fatisfactions qu'on me put donner: ft de plus 
que ledit Roi & le Comte de SaliCbury ont d£clar£ & rendu comme 
public que cetta fSte ne fe failoit piincipalement que pour I'amoar 
de moi, Une feule chofe m'y a f Acbi, cklt que I'AmbaUadeur de Venife 
n'en a point 6t6, encore qu'on lui en eut donnd d£s le commencement de 
grandes efperances; ayant fait tomber fur lui les Ambaffadeurs d'Ef- 
pagne ft d«s Archiducs, ce qu'ila Gentilhomme eft infiniment offenf^ 
Comme il est que j'^is pri£ & qu'il ne I'^toit point, U s'en voutut efcar- 
moucher, & alia trouver le Comte de Salisbury pour lui en fairs fes 
plaintes. La r^nf e fut que ledit ballet n'^toit tait que pour 1' Ambaffa- 
deur de France, ft qu'il fe devoit contenter que celui de Flandie, qu, 
n'avoit point alfift^ k celui de I'aa paff^, comme fit fon prM^ceCfeuii 
n'ftolt non phis convid 4 celui-cL Cela ne le fatiffait point; de forte 
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que fi fes msttres le veulent cnnre, ils lui donoeront bieDtAt t^uige 
de faire dfcider la difpute que lui veut fbmter rAmbaUadeur de Flandre, 
ott bien de fe retiier ; & je crois certee que f i on en veiioit-l&, ces Metfieun 
— d fe trouveroient bien embanaMa. 

Tout ceci donne uq grand choc par deg& k la rtputation des Efpagnols, 
mais en mteie tempe, il eft fttrvenu uoe autre cbo(e qui, comme bien 
plus importante, achfeveia fort de les dictiet, c'eft que rAmbaOadeur 
ayant deroiferement, fur I'occafion de la moit de fa femme, affembl£ 
Ht* ou don7fi tailleura tous Flamande pour faiie fon deuil, ainfi qu'ils 
eurent achev^, ft qu'il leur eut foit donner partie de leur payement, 
s'^tant del^b£r£s, felon le ftyle du pays, d'ea mettre partie en bonne 
chdre, il lenr fit envoyer certoines ccnifitures pour lea r^;aler, & trois on 
quatre bout^Ues de vin, dont a'^tant donois au coeur joie, ils commence 
rent en m6me temps k fe trouver mal & le mattre de tous, comme celui 
qui en avoit eu meilleure part, au bout de deux heures en reodit Tanie, 
le lendemain trois autres, ft trois autres encore depuis: le refte eft en 
mauvais ^tat' Toatefois conune depuis Ton a tv^mrtiA la caufe du malt 
on leur a donni du contrepoifon, ft on a opinion qu'ils en pourront 
^chapper. Le murmure en eft fort grand & fort public part oate la 
ville: fi tnen que ledit AmbaUadeur, ni aucun des tiens oe s'y promteent 
guere. Bt difent les Angloisque s'ily avoit eu parmi lef dits Tailleurs 
quelqu'un de leur nation, ils I'iroient affonuner dans fa maifon. Je ne 
ffanrcns croirB qu'ilait eu part en une grandemfchancet^; maisfi ne 
fe tsfiuroit-il bonnement laver d'avoir fait provifion de telles drogues. 
C'eft pour la feconde fois, & EKeu nous garde de lelles collatioas. 

J'oubliois k vous dire que la faveur de ce ballet s'entendit tellement 
fur tous les Francois, que le Baron de BreUieux qui fe gouveme tr^ 
bien id, & parte certes de ce qui I'y a ameod avec grande dfononCtration 
de la r6v^reoce qu'il porte a S. M, fut men£ danfer, & mena danfer 
la Reine; comme auffi que le Roi me dit de lui-mbne, ft fans que je 
lui en ouvrille I'occafion, iufinis biens de M. de Soubife, & nommement 
de ce qu'il avoit reconnu itant Ici, qu'il portoit beaucoup de z^le au 
fervtce & & la particuli^re petfonne de S. M. Je rens compte k M. de 
Villeroy du refte des difconrs qui fe palferint entre ledit Roi & rooi qui 
me gaidera d'en [aire redite, pour vous baiter lee mains, comme dtant, 
M<mfieur, votre trto humble ft tres-affectionnj ferviteur. 

De Londres, le 13 Fevrier, 1609. " 

Boderie to Puisieolx in de la Boderie, Ambattadet, W, 333. 

-P 

"After c^ Tede heartie oomendations unto y"' vene good L^p: 

ftc: Whereas by vertu of his ma^ warrant bearingdate the4 of Mardh 

1609 yo' Lo? *^ required and anthorized to if fue f o much of his ma** 

tieafuie at fuch tymes and by fucb proportions as we [ball require 
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under our lumdes and to Inch ftoea aa we shall aiGgne to recene the 
fame for the ^ettajing of the chaises appbming to the Qoeens Ma** 
MaOce: thcfe ue tberfoie verie hartify ^ prayyo' good Lof that to" 
would be pleafed to give ower that this gent: M' Inego Jobnee may 
receave two hnndre poimda mom by way of Inq)rrft towards the 
necetfary pvifuns to be made by him for the pformaace erf that ioqdoy- 
mcnt. And in the meane tyme we nit as ever 

¥o' good Lo*^ nioft affured Loving 
friends to rematne 
a^ of Maye 1610 T SuSoOct B Woroefter." 

In State Paper* Domestic James I, Sv. No. 74. 

" I was also invited to a masqne givea by ti)e King and to a joosting 
match; and this will prove of great adrastage to tfae picalige ot this 
office, for I had observed that on variona occasioos neither I nor my 
ptedecesBors woe treated with the same punctuality \riudi was observ- 
ed towards France and Spain, and that sometimes it was not enoagh to 
have endeavoured to secure proper treatment beforehand, for the result ' 
tunied out quite different from what had been agreed on. On this 
occasion when 1 was told that, at the creatioa of the Prince, the Ambas- 
sador of Spain was to have a box and the Amfaesador of the States 
another, I, suspecting some injury, showed surprise that we were not 
put, all tiiree togetter, close to the King, or at least in the same bos; 
in a cautious yet firm """"«• I let it be understood that if I were not 
treated in the fashion followed by oil other courts and as became the 
dignity of the Republic which is Soveseign over kingdoms and mighty 
in every aspect, cither I would not be present at all, or if I did come I 
would leave at once. I toudied 00 certain variations which had been 
introduced at the Court In this I found ccnsiderable help from the 
private complaints which I had made in the course at conveisation with 
gentlemen intimate with the King, for his Majesty gave orders that I 
was to be entirely satisSed on this point. The Lords of the CouncS 
accordingly sent to me the Haster of the Ceremonies and another 
gentleman, who informed me that the variation had taken place owing 
to the incompatibility of Spain with the United Provinces. They 
begged me not to raise difficulties, for they would be compelled either to 
offend Spain or injure the prestige of the other. They sent me a plan 
of the place and of the boxes which are to be equal to and in proportion 
to the royal baldachino, and they assured me on their honour that tluy 
would treat me in such a fashion that I should be oompletdy satisfied. 
I. knowing the King's difficulties and being nnwillii^ to seem little 
solidtons for the prestige of the United Provinces, showed that I fully 
graqied Uieir arrangement and that I had no desire to doubt their 
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prudence and tinceri^, upon wfajcb I threw mjraelf , in tiie convicUon 
that aU their protnises would be faithfullj kept. Both the King and 
Council were highly pleased with my answer, and without any further 
pressaFe they have omitted nothing that could conduce to my honour. 
On the first day the Ambassador of the States arrived before I did and 
theyengagedhimina place apart; after the SpaniBh Ambassador and I 
were settled with bU our suites in oar respective txxes, which were exactly 
alike in dze and decoration, they introduced the Dutch Ambassador into 
mine, with only two persons in attendance. Yesteiday after the Spanish 
Ambassador sJid I had been for some time with the King and other 
gentlemen, we were conducted to our boxes in the ball-room and these 
boxes were again exactly alike, while the Dutch Ambassador was ac- 
commodatedwithaboxalittlelowerthanniineandbesideit. To-dayat 
the joust, we two had places apart in advance of the royal seats, while 
the Dutch Ambassador had a place behind them." Marc' Antonio 
Correr, Venetian Ambassador in Bngland to the Doge and Senate, i6 
(O. S. 6) June, 1610 in Calendar Slaie Papers Venetian, n. No. 945. 

44 
"James by the grace of god king of England Srance and Ireland 
defendo' of the futh &c. To the Trer and Undertrer of o* Escheqr 
greeting, Whereas the Queene our deareft wife hath relblned for our 
greater honour and contentement to make vaa malke fhortly attended by 
moft of the greatest Ladyes of the kingdoms Sorasmndi as thee is 
pleafed that the Earle of Suffolk chamboiayne of our boufes and tho 
Earle of Worcester Matter of o' horf e fhall take fome paines to look into 
the omptions and provifions of f31 things neceffarie for the fame Wee 
doe hereby requiie and authorize you to yftue to much of our tieatura 
at tuch tymes and by tuch porcona as they fhall require vnder their 
hands and to tuch perfoos as they fhall afsigne to receaue the tame for 
doing whereof this flialbe yo' tufficiBnt wanant and difcharge. Given 
vnder o* priuy feale at of Fallace of Westm' the fourth day of March 
in the feaventh yeare of o' raigne of England Stance and Irelands 
and of Scotland the three and fortith. " Exchequer ofRecMpt, Warrant! 
for Issue, Btmdle, 141 . 



" On Tuesday the Prince gave hia Masque which was very beautiful 
throughout, very decorative, but most remarkable for the grace of the 
Wnoe's every movement. 

The King was pleased that the Spanish Ambassador and I should 
be present. The Ambassador of the United Provinces was also invited, 
but perhaps by agreement he feigned displeasure, as he is accustomed 
to find himself with the Ambassador of his Catholic Majes^, to whom 
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it u uapleaaant that by tUs title of Ambassador other Soveieigiis should 
authenticate the independence of those states. The Qoeen next whom 
Isatsaid tbatonSundaynextsbenitended togiveherMaaqae,and she 
hoped the King would Invite me to it. She then said some words in 
English to the Earl of Saliabur;, from which I gathered that they are 
not pleased at M. de Laverdin's delay irtiich looked as though be had not 
nndastoodtbehonourdonehimby the King and the Prince." Correr 
tothe Dogeand Senate, 14 January (0. S. 4), in Calendar of State Papvs 
Venetian, sii. No. 159. 

46 

"Pendant cette periods d'agitation, intdrieure, Marie de Medicis 
t'etait rapprochfe de rBspagne. Au commencement de 161 1 EUeavait 
dite & Madrid que vobntiers EUe entendrait repaiier des manages 
pourvu que Louis XIII, obtint la main de I'alnte dea infantes et que 
les deux couronnet conclussent tme ligue dtfensive. L'idte de cette 
ligue 6tatt de Villeroy qui vodait 6tre snr de Philippe III centre 1« 
micootentement possible des puissances protestantea. La cour d*- 
Espagne accepta les deux conditions. Des articles pr^liminaires signde 
It Fontainebleau per Villeroy et don Inigo de Cardenas, Ambassadeur 
d'Espagne r^laient la question des manages au gr^ de Marie (30 Avril 
1611} Le meme jour, et dans le meme lieu, fut sign^ entre les deux 
rois un traits d 'alliance dtfecdve par lequel ils se promettaient de se 
secourir 'mutuellement contre ceoz qui intrepiendrment quelque dboM 
contre enx et lenra £tatB de mfime que contre oeux qui Se revditerotent 
oontre lenr autorit^.' " Ernest Laviste, Bislaire dt France, Tome 
sixieme, ii, par Jean H. Mariejol, 155-4. 

47 

"Pour ne pas irriter les huguenots qui filisaient en ce moment I'- 
Assemble de Sourour, les n^gociations avcnent 6U tenucs secrfetes. 
Mais quand Marie crut n'avcnr plus rien & crandre d'eux, elle annon^ 
I'acoord franco^espagnol dans un conseil ba elle r^unit les ministres et 
Iesgrands(36janvieri6i3)." /Md., Lavisse, 154. 

"Marie triomphait. Ansfii passa-t-elle gaJement le camaval et le 
cartmede 1611. Tous les dimanches de f^vrier elle fit danser un ballet 
au Louvre par les dues de Vend&me et de Chcvreuse et Bassompiere. 
Les fetes qu'elle donna. Place Royale, & I'occasion des finaofailles, furent 
cflftirtes poor leor magnificence. Elles durferent trois jours (5, 6 et 7 
avril). Le jeudi, k trois heuies d'apr&s — midi, devant la Reine, Ua 
princesses et les dames assises 'aut echafauds et sous les yeux de deux 
cent mille spectateurs dtifilitent vingt^quatre trompettes, douze tam- 
bours ^ cheval, cinq ga^nts avec arcs et flfecbes, et deux machines, I'une 
' fait[el em rocher et couvert[e] d'arbrisaeaux ' plus les dues de Guise et 
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de Nevers, et les autres 'chcvHliers de la gloire' et 'soustenans du 
ch&teaa de la F^lidU' habilles de bioderie d'or et d'aigent, portant 
lanses standards rouges- " Ibid., 154--5. 

"Venaient ensoite dii compagnies d'aaaaillants, menefe par Conti, 
Vendome, etc, et sniviea d'une troupe bigarre^: ^cuyers, musiques, 
chevauz dard&, rois captifo, deux £16phants, deux 'reinocerot' (rhioo- 
ccma), ua chariot tnils6 par des cerfs et nombre de machines. 

Dea sibylles ptuurent, chan taut des vers que Malbeibe avait campoata 
k la gbire de la R^eote. 

La calvalcade £nie 'les tenants coururent contre lea assaHlants' 
A la nuit, apiis une sonnerie de trompettes, tambours et clalrons le 
feu fut mis au chAteau de la Felidt^ 'plein d'artifice* et tandis qu'il 
brdlait ' cm vo^t changer plusieuis sortes de figures tout en feu. ' 

Le vendiedi, Douvean d66\6. Conune tout le peuple de Paris n' 
avoit pu voir cette ffite, la brillante cavaltsde se promena par les rues, 
sur la rive droite et la rive {;auche, jusqu'au Pont-neuf 6u elle se dispersa. 
Le SaoKdi va courut la b^ue. La soir, feu d'artifice, salve de deux 
oeots coups de canon, grand feu de joie devant I'Hotel de Ville et illu- 
mination de Paris avec ' lantemes fattes en papier de couleur en si 
grande quantity et k chaque feneatre qne toute la ville sembknt estre en 
feul'" Ibid. 



"A Description of the Sea-fights and Fiieworks with other Rc^al 
occorrences whidi were accomplished at the Princeljr celebration 
[marriage of Princess BUzabetfa) I did not write nor publish this descrip- 
tion of Fire and Water Triumphs to the intent that they should onely 
leade the relation that were spectators of them; for to auch persMis it 
will relish somewhat tedious, like a tale that is too often told, but I 
did write these things, that those who are farre remoted, not onety in 
his Majeatie's domimona but also in forreine territories, may have 
an understandii^ of the glorious pomp and magnificent dominion of our 
high and mighty monarch Kii^ James; and further to demonstnte the 
skills and knowledgea tbatour warlike nation hath in engines, fire-workes 
and other military disci[dine, that ther^y may be knowne, that bow- 
BOeverwarreseemea toSleepeyet (upon any lawful ground or occasion) 
the command of our dread Sovetaigne can rouse her to the terrour of 
all malignant oppoeers of his Royall state and dignity." By John 
T^lor the water poet in Jc^ Nichols, rftc Royat Proffasts ^ Janus I, 

49 
" The Memorable Masque of the Two Honourable Hovses 01 Innes of 
Court : the Middle Temple, and Lyncolnes Inne. 
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As it was Performed Before the King, at Wtnte-ball on Suoae-Mtm* 
day at night; being the 15. of Febr. 1613. 

At the Princely Celebration of the Molt royall Nnptials of the Palf- 
grauc, and his thrice gratious Princeffe Elizabeth, etc 

With a defcription of their whole fhow, in the manner of their march 
on horfe-backe to the Court, from the Mafter of the Rolls his houfe; 
with all tbur right Noble conf orts, and mof t 
fhowfnll attendants. 
Inuented, and fafhkmed, with the ground, and fpedal ftnicture of the 
whole worice; 

By our Kingdoms moft Artfull and lagenns 

Architect Inn^ Jones. 

Supidied, Applied, DigeTted, and written 

By Geo. Chapman. 



At London. 
Printed by F. K. for Geoige Norton, and are to be fold 
at his fhop neere Temple-baire. 

At the houfe of the moft worthelie honour'd preferrer and graces of aD 
honourable Actions, the vertues, (Six Edward Philips Knight, Mafter 
of the Rolls) all the Performers and their aftistents made their Kendes- 
vons, prepar'd to their performance, and thus fet forth. 

Fiftie Gtntlemen, richly atttrde, and as gallantly mounted, with 
Foot-men particularly attending, made the noble vant-guarde of the 
nnptiall forces. Next (a fit diftance obferued betweene them) marchta 
mock-Maf que of Baboons, attired like fantaf tical Trauailere, in Neapoli- 
tane futes, and great ruSes, all borit with Affes;a[id dwarfe Palfries, with 
yellow foot-cloathes, and cafting Cockle-demois about, in courtefie, 
by way of larges. Torches home on either hand of them; Ughtiag 
their f tate as ridiculouflie, as the reft Nobly. After them was forted two 
c&rres Triumpholl, adorned with great maske-heads, feftones, fcroolea, 
and antick leaues, euery part inricht with filuer and golde. Thefe 
were through varied with different inuention, and in them aduanc't, 
the choice mufitions of our Eingdome, fixe in each ; attir'd like Virginean 
Prietts, by whom the Sun is there ador'd ; and therefore called the Phoe- 
bodes. Their Robes were tuckt vp before; ftronge Hoods of feathers, 
and fcallops about th^ neckes, and on their heads turbants, ftudce 
with feuerall colour'd feathers £potted with wings of flies, of extraordi- 
nary bigneffe; like thofe of their countrie: and about them march't 
two ranks ot Torches. Then rode the chiefe Maskers, in Indian hatnts, 
all of a refemblance; the ground cloath of filuer, rich^ embrtudered 
with golden Sunnes, & about euery Sunne, ran a traile of gold, imitating 
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Indian worlce; their bafea of the fame ftofie and worke, but betwixt 
euny pane of embroideiy, went a rowe of white eftridge feathera, ming- 
led with fprigs of golde plate; voder their breafts they wore bawdricks 
of golde, embroidered high witb purie; and about Uteir neckes Ruffles 
of feathers, fpongled with peade and fUuer. On their heads high 
fprig'd-feathers, oompof t in Coronets, like the Virginian Princes they 
pnefented; Betwixt eueiy fet of feathers, and about their browes, in 
the onder-part of their Coronets, fhin'd Sunnes of gotde plate, Iprinkled 
with pearle; from whence fprung rayes of the like plate, that mixing 
with the motion of the feathers, fhew'd exceedioEly delightfull and 
gracious. Their l^ges were adom'd with dofe long white filke ftock- 
ings: curiously embroidered with golde to the middle-legge. The 
Kmg being come forth, the Maskers afcended vnfeene to their fceae. 
llien for the worics — 

Firft tbere ^tpear'd at the louer end of the Hall, an artificiall Rock, 
whole top was neere as high as the hall it felfe. . . . All this Rocke 
grew by degrees vp into a gold colour; & was run quite through, with 
Teines of golde: . . . 

At the tinging of the firft Song, full, which was fnng by the Virginian 
Priefts; called the Phoebodes, to fixe Lutes (being vfed as an Orphean 
vertue, for the f tate of the Mines opening) : the vpper part of the rock 
was fod»nly tum'd to a Cloude. discouering a rich and refulgent Mine 
of golde; in which the twelue Maskers were triumphantly leated: . . . 

In whidi Itland [Poeana] (being yet in command of the Virginian 
continent.) A troupe of the nobleft Viiginians inhabiting, attended 
hether the God of Riches, all triumphantly fhyning in a Mine of gould. 
For hearing of the moft royal folemnity, of thefe facred Nuptialls; they 
croft the Ocean in their honor; and are here arriu'd." 

50 

"on monday night was the middle temple ""H Linoc^ns ynne itinflf 
presented in the hall at Court wheraa the Lords was in the banketting 
roome, yt went from the Rolles all vp fleet-ftreet and the ftrand and 
made fuch a gallant and glorious fhew that yt la highly commended, they 
had forty gentlemen of best choif e owt of both houfes rode before them 
in theyre best array vpon the ks horfes; and the twelue Mafkers w^ 
theyre torch-bearers and pages rode likewife vpon boifes escedlngly 
well trapped and furnished, befides a donfen litle boyes drest like 
babones that fented for an antimafke (and they fay performed yt 
exceedingly wdl when tiiey came to yt), and three open chariots drawn 
wtb foure boifes apeece that caried theyre "iifii^nf and other per- 
[onagea that had parts to fpeake, all w«ti together wUi theyre trumpetters 
and other attendants were fo well fet out, that yt is generally held for 
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the best fbew that bath been feen man^ a dar- the Idng ftoode in the- 
gallerie to behold them and make tbem ride about the tilt-yard and tben 
were receued into [t Jaoies Psrk and went all along the Kalleriea intD 
the hall, where themfduea and theyre dcuifes (wch fay were exoeHent) 
made fuch a glittering (hew that the king and all the conqiaiue were 
eicedingly pleafed and fpecially wtl> theyre daunong., wci> was beyond 
all that hath been yet. the king made the Matkers Idfse his hand at part- 
ing and gaue them many thanck ea, faying he neoer faw fo many proper 
men together, and himfelf accompanied them at the banket, and tooke 
care yt fbold be well ordered and fpeakes and f trokea thanks to the 
mafter of the rolles and Dicke Martin who were the chiefe dooers and 
vndertakerE." John Chamberlain to M^ Carleton, t8 February, 
I6I3-3, in SkUe Papers Domeilie James I, Ixxii, No. 30. 



"The la™ of Feb^ foUowing I was Bent by the Lord C 
(Earl of SuScdke) from his Majesty to the Arch-Dukes Ambafsador, 
Monsieur de Baiscot, with the formal invitation to the manage of the 
Princefse that his Majefty (who desireth to performe all things with 
oonveniency) having invited the french Ambassador, & the Venetian, 
to afsist at the first dayes solemnity, requested him to honour the second, 
or third dayes, either dinner, or supper, or both, with his presence. 
After some time of pause, his first question was (with a troubled counte- 
nance) whether the Spanish Ambabador were invited? I ensweied 
(answerable to my instructions in esse of such demand) that he was sick, 
& could not be there; he was yesterday (quoth he) so well, as that the 
oSer might have very well been made him & periiaps accepted. To 
this I replyed that his Majestic having observed that the frenchand 
Venetian Ambafsadois holding between them one course of correspon- 
dence, & the Spanish and Arch-Dukes another, thdr invitations had 
been usually joynt. This he denied (saying) the French bad been 
sundry times invited to Masques 8k. & not the Venetian, the Vcnetisn 
and not the French, the Spaniard the like: but He the Arch-Dukes 
Ambaf :' never: that for his owne particular Pereon (as he was Bois- 
oot) he should think himselfe honoured to be called by his Majesty 
upon any termea were it to ferve up a Difh to the Princelfes Table; 
but as be was the reprefentaot of fo great a Prince, as the Arch-I>uketi 
(one who would never allow (he fayd) fo much as a quel tion or thought 
of competition betweene him, a Monaxchall Soveraigne, and a mean 
Repnblique, governed by a fort of Burghers, who had but an handful 
of territory in companion of his mafter; and (as would be averred, he 
fayd, by ancient proofes, had ever yielded precedence to the Arch- 
Dukes PredecdXoTs, when they were but Diikea of Burgundie) he could 
not be present at the Solemnity. That further bee knew not irtiereiii 
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be had deferved fo ill of his Majef ty, as not to have recdved any ooon- 
tenance or favour in all the time of his rcCiding here, and tlie VcncUan 
(as be bimfclfe had biasged) many; that for thefe, and the like confidem- 
tioiis, he would never be received to a fecond place, or day, after one 
that (honld have the firft beftowed on him fo unworthily. " Sir John 
Pinttfi observaHons, Lord Chamberlain's Office, Clatt MiiceUanetMU 5, 
No. I, page I L 



"Or qaaat an fait prtfcnt tonchant I'Ambaffadenr de Venife fa 
Majefte fait fcavoir au dit Amballadeur des Archducs qn'ayant le dit 
Ambaffadeur de Venife quatorze 6u qoinze jmaa anant le iour da 
noces fait entendre a faMajc(t£qu'iIanoitordredeparladicteRepubli- 
que de congratnler anx dictes noces qu'il ddfiroit faire ceft' office le 
jour mefme d'icelles, & d'autant que pour donner meiUeure grace, et 
manifef tatk» plus ouverte que porte la dicte, Republique a fa Majefti, 
on luy aucMt ordonn^ frays pour la pompe, et liurto a fes gens anx 
despens public (bonneur que fa Majefte n'auoit recu de nul autre 
]hince, et qni eft bien extraordinarie et plus de coftume en tre lea Princes) 
fa Majeft£ auoit toute raifon de rendre i la dicte Republique la pareille 
de llionnenr qui par demonftration ft fignaletf elle luy fairoit. " King 
Jamee to Boiscot, John Finett, FtnetH PkOaemis (1656), 4-7. 

S3 
" Ndther ms the wife of the French Amb^ deere cf these disputes, for 
when I had uslured her up amongst the oountcf ses, & left her then 
to the ranging of the Lord Chambertaine, he ordered she should be 
placed at the l^ble next beneath theCountefses.ftabove the Baronefses; 
but the Viscountefse of effingham standing to her woman's right, & 
pcfsest already of ber proper place (as she called it) would not move 
lower so held the hand of the AmbaTsatrice, till after dinner the Ambaf- 
sador her husband infoimed of the difierence, and opposition, toolw it 
for an indigni^, and calling for his wives Coach, that by her departure 
it might be seen he was sensible, she was by others peisuasions stayed, 
& was at Supper placed beneath tbe Couatefse of Kildare, and above 
tlM Viscountefse of Haddington iriio made no scruple of it, the Lady 
of ."ffwigham in the interim forbearing (with rather too mudi than too 
little stomach) both her supper ft the company. " Ibid. 

54 

"Tliroughout the whole of these events Spain acts the part of 

villain of the piece. Both in Italy and in Germany their high-handed 

procedure caused general alarm among the smaller powers. By the 
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double marriages th^ hoped to win over their old enemjr Franoe and 
even to rai^ her on thnr side. There remtdned England and the 
danger that James might step into the position rendered vacant by the 
dea^ of Henry IV. To meet this danger the Spaniards demoted their 
powers to rendering James innocuous by flattering his vanity, by 
making a great show of friend^p and by amusing him with negoda- 
tions." Allen B. Hinds in CaUndar t^ Slate Papers VemOiaK, xiii, 
Pr^ace, xviii. 

55 

"They [Venetian despatches] give the impres^on that the King was 
far more stroi^Iy anti-Spamsh than he is generally credited with being, 
even at a time when he is usually represented as completely under the 
influence of Sarmiento and desirous of obtaining a Spanish bride for his 
son. His steady policy in Europe was to build up a league of all the 
powers threatened by the overweening greatness of the Austro^^pani^ 
house and to resist the idea of a Catholic world State." Caiendar ef 
Slate Papers Venetian, xiii.. Preface, xxvii. 

See also Janeen, Gesckichte des Deulschen Volkes, v, 693. 

See also Caiendar tff Slate Papers Venetian, xiii, passim. 

S6 

"... the loftie mafkers were (o well liked at court the last 
wedc that they were appointed to performe yt agun on Monday yet 
theyre deuife (w<^ was a enimicall imitation of t[he] Irish) was not fo 
pleating to many, w^ thincke [this] no time (as the cafe ftands > to 
eiaaperat that'nat(ionl by making it ridicufeus. on newyearefday was 
the lilting of ten agunst ten. The bafes trapping and a[ll] other furni- 
ture^ the one par^ was murrey and wh(ite] w^ were the brides colours, 
the other greene and yello for the bridegroome, there were two hand- 
fome chari[ots] or pageants that brought in two cupids, whofe con- 
teati[on] was whether were the truer his or hers, each maintjiinwl by 
th^re champions, but the current and prife you muft thincke ran on 
her flde, the whole fhew (they say) was very tayre and well fet out. 
I do not readilie remember all theyre names nor how they were fided, 
bu[tl buGdes the D. o£ Lennox, there were the Earles of Rutl[and1 Pem- 
broke mongomerie Dorfet, the LLs chaundos fcoo [ ] Compton, 
North, Haye Dingwell, the L Walden and his brethren S' Hcmy Carie 
and I know not who else the L Horns who whcfl the millitie was on 
fute and in forwardnes (not knowing fhe was fo well promded) made 
tender of himself to the L Chamberlain for this daughter, yf he mi^t 
be rid of his tady (wc*" he thought an eatie matter to do) but was 
reiected now Gne rifn of all that heard of yt — the L mayor was lent to 
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by the E. to entertiun this new maried couple v^ thejrre {reads and 
fblloweis, but he rnalrirg an eicuCe that his houfe was too little to 
receue them yt was not accepted, but word lent back that he might 
command the biggest hall in the tawne: whereupon calling a counfaile 
yt was reColued to do yt at the charge of the citie in the Marcbant- 
taylers hall vpon fanre dayes waming and the|n] there they went 
yesternight about fixe a cloclce, through cheapdde all by torch-light 
accompanied by the father and mother of the bride, and all the Lords 
and Ladies about the court— the men were well mounted and richly 
arrayed making a gudly fhew, the women all in coaches. I do not beaie 
yet how all things pafsed there for I haue not ben abrode, only I vnder. 
ftand that after fupper they had a play and a maOce and after that a 
banket. . . . 

' ' M' Attumeyes mafke is for tomorrow and for a conclafion of Girist- 
mas and thefe fhewes together for the K fayes he wilbe gon toward 
Roifton vpon friday. (before the hdy-dayes the frencfa and Venetian 
ambafsadora were innited to this mafke w^ excufe that they could not 
I fo well be at the first vpon the marii^e night, foravoyding of competition 
of place and precedence w^ the fpanish ambalsador who had neuer 
feen any of our Qiewes before; but the best mafke was referued for them, 
the french feemed to take yt well enough; but the Venetian Ctormed 
he (hold be excluded and the archdukes admitted who he prefumed 
wold not once make offer to take place where be was. from London this 
jtb of January 1613 

" Yo'' Lop* to command 

" John Chambeilun" 

In Slaie Pap^i Domeilie, James I, Ixxvi, No. a. 

57 

"The same day I was also with the agents of Savoy and of Florence 
& haviI^[ invited them to supper & to the masque after it the Florentine 
said that howsoever there pafsed a friendly correspondence between 
him & the other and that their discretions might be like enough to keep 
them frcan incoimtersi he must yet protest, & stand for the mainttun- 
ance of his Masters right of precedence, whensoever he should meet 
any that would opposeor question it? To this I replyed that howsoever 
his Majesty took no such notice of any that resided here as agents (& 
not Ambi* for their Masters as that to invite them or not to Invite them 
was eEsential; yet my Lord diambeilaine having told me, there was a 
table to be both served & sit at in state, was all on the Queenes dde, as 
on the Kings & that if the Agents would come to either of them the 
first come might make his first choyce, there was no doubt, but his 
Lordshipe provident care for his placeing at the Maske, would keepe 
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tliem out erf distance, A danger of dispute for preoedence. Soth^botfi 
came but the Savoyard getting the start & Biding allnayes doae to the 
Spanish Amb' was both at the supper & Maake the mote conqMcuous, 
while the other kept himself letyred as Iconofinto. " John Finnett, 
Piihx^fis, in Lord Chamberlain's Office, Clou (j) MiKtUvntmu. 
No. I. 



"The Afdi-Dukes Ambaffador received from me an Invitation the 
fame day that I delivered one to another, and accepted it dtoui^ he 
were tfatm (in earaeft) flck in hia bed of a cold he had taken) both for 
Dinner and Supper without scruple or queftion (I will not fay without 
intention not to be at either) but his cold increafing that night with a 
Loofcneffe, he wrote to me to come to him (as I did) the next morning 
and there defired hia abfence might be excufed to her Majefty." 
Finnett, PinneUi Pkiloxenis. 

59 

"The first of February 1613I14], the Loid Vifcount Lytle; Lord 
Chamberlaioe to the Queen, fent me to invite (in his Majefties name) 
the French Ambaffador to the marriage of the Lady Jane Onunood to 
be Solemnized the next day at Somerfet Houfe. He accepted the 
Invitation with humble thankes, as an efpetiall favour (he bid) done 
to him by his Majefty, but defired (if his defire might be prefented to 
her majefty as that fhe might not interpret it for a fmgularity in him, 
or a difobedience to her pleafure, irtiich rather then to incur he would 
(he faid) lay af ide all other refpects, and fubmit his reafon to her will) 
that he might be excufed his comming to Dinner and be piefent onely 
at Supper and at the entertainment after it. When I had (as far as good 
manners would allow me) provoked him to the reafon of his requeft 
(that I might at leaft glance at it in returning his anfwer to the Lord 
Chamberiaine, to procure it the better paf fage) he would have made it 
appeare, that a part of his reafon was thathis Lent, was already entered, 
and that to be at two meales of flefh togeather would be too great a fin; 
but when I had removed that objection, with af furing him that at our 
great Feafts, Fifh was an efpeciaU provifion, he came oeerer, telling 
me pl^nly, (but as to his Friend (he faid) Stib Sigiih coHf^Jiams, who 
hee knew would carry it no further (that Gnoe the Spanifh Ambaffador 
had had the precedence <A him in his invitation to the marriage d the 
Earle of Sooierfet, he would not wrong the Mafter he reprefented to 
march in the fecond place, as it would be taken if he fhould come to 
dinner, (though many dayes had paffcd Tinoe the other) and that the 
Queen, and not the King gave this entertainment; but if he might be 
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(pand (be fajrd) from tiie Brides Dinner, at the like whereof, the other 
(the Spanifh Ambaf fador) might be thought to have done nell to have 
Ipared hfa presence, in regard neither the King nor Queenc were there 
in perfon (a point, that men (he said) of his reprefentative quality were 
efpecjally to regard in all [uch publique folemnities) he could not, nor 
would refute the honour of being there at Supper when both King and 
Queen would be (as he heard)pref eat, yet he concluded, (that riterat^ng 
his lequeft, that I would not communicate the formality of thefe 
leafoos) rather then he would ia the leaft point diftaft her Majefty, 
he would (poft-pofing all other confideratJons) be there both dinner and 
Suf^r. With this [ignification I returned to the Lord LyCle (Lord 
Chamberl^ne to the Queene) who communicated it to the Earie of 
Worcefter Matter of her Majefties Horfe, that he might oonv^ it to 
her Majefty as he fhould go with her in a Coadi from White-Hall to 
Somerfet Houfe. It hung yet in intention when the Ambaffadors 
Secretary came to me from his Lord with a further exception that how- 
foever the Queene were pleafed, that he fhould be prefent both dinner 
and Supper, he would be bold to prefer this condition to her allowance, 
that he might not fit upon a Stoole but in a Chaire in the [ame manner 
as the Bride fhould be feated. I anfwered, I thought that would be a 
matter of no great difficulty. But how (quoth I) if the Prince be there 
and have but a Stoole to fit on: If my Lord Ambaffador were fure c£ 
that (replyed the Secretary) I piefume he would make no further ques- 
tion, but in all beare his Highneffe Company. To be refolved of this, 
I went at his requeft to my Lord Lyfle, my Lord Worcefter, and my 
Lord Caiew Vice-Chamberlcune, whom I found all-together, and 
having affurance from them of the Prince his pretence with the bride at 
Dinner, and requefting their Lordthips (as the Secretary defired me) 
that they would not trouble the Queene any further concerning the 
Ambatfador till the Secretary had been with him, and returned with 
his finall Satisfaction, he repaired that evening to my Lord Lyfle, and 
propounding the fame demfuid of a Chayre, as he had done to me in the 
Aftemoone; it was refolved he Ihould have one with the Prince, and 
to ended that difference." John Finnett, Fintielti Philoxemi{i6s6), 16, 

60 

" The 5th Jan! 1614. The Barle of Sommerset (then Lord Chamber- 
taine) notwithstanding he understood bow the yeare before the Spanish 
& Arch Dukes Ambafsadors had been invited to the Marriage of him 
the Earle of Sommerset, & not the French nor the Venetian (for the 
reasons elsewhere appearing) ^ve me directions to invite the Spanish 
and the Venetian (not usually coupled (ut supm) to a MaslK of Gentle- 
men set forth at the charge of hb Majesty, & to come at an houre, about 
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six in the erening to a supper Uiat should be prepafcd for them in tiw 
Council Chamber. The? both (with one queEtioa of what Ambafsadoi? 
would be there, & my aburanoe that I underotood of none besides them- 
Belves) as indeed then I did not) accepted the invitation, & came the 
next day at the time appointed). A little before Sapper the ^laiuGh 
Ambafoadw taldng me aside,de»red me to deak free!]' with him, & to 
tel him iriiether Sir Noell Caron, tl» States Ambt nerc invited 3t if 
invited, what place was int«iided him, whether in publique neere his 
Majesty, or in private in some comer d the Roome? I answered that 
I knew then (& not before) that he was invited, St would be there; But 
in which d those conditions, pubUque or private, I could not reecdve 
him. Hereupon he requested me immediately to go to my Lord Cham- 
berlain for dealing of this doubt, wherewith acquainting his Lordship, 
& he his Majesty, I returned with tUs afsurance. That Sir Noell Caron 
was invited and should be placed within the Banes neare the King, as 
ambafoadors used to be. To this he made his r^lye, desiring me to 
oonvey it to the Lord Chamberlaine that if Sir Noell Caron should 
togeather with him at supper or in any other plac« then in the King's 
presenoe he would use him with all the respects of dvility, but in so 
honorable a place as that, iriiere the sacred Persons of the King Qtteene 
& Prinoe were to be present, he should never with patience see the 
Representant ot his Masters Vabels & Rebells (so he called them] hold 
an equall ranck with him. That it was (Erectly against his instructions 
to concnrr with him in any publique Act. as an An)bafsador,& that there- 
fore it would be better tor him (as he intended with the favour of his 
Majesty) to retire himselfe betimes without noise, then to be forced 
(as he must) to discharge his duty by publique exception, & protestation 
ajiainst the presence of him (Sir Noell Caron) to the disturbance of so 
Royall an Assembly, & whereupon I told him (as tnxa my Lord Cham- 
berlain) that his Lordship was informed his Predecefsor Don Alonso de 
Velasco had stood upon no such Punctilio irfien Sir No^ Caron had at 
another time bem invited, as now and sate as it was now determined he 
should; he said, be was most afsured there never bad been sudi a con- 
currence, so as returning from him with this answer, I fortuned to 
deliver it in the hearing of my Lord Treasurer, and received from his 
Lordship an afsuranoe that upon his knoMedge, & in his aght, his 
Predecefsor Don Alonso de Velasco had induied without any exception 
the pladi^ of the States Amt^ at the left hand at the King, while he 
(Don Alonso) sate on the right. But this neither would satisfy him, 
nor hold him from affirming tliat (not to contradict (he said) my Lord 
Treasurer, who yet might forget, or mistalu in some drcamstances) he 
would ing^e his head to be cut off; if there ever had been any such 
placing, which being againe reported by me to my Lords Chamberlain 
ft Treasurer, they both sent to the King, & debating the bnsinefse with 
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his Majesty, first tn ptesatce of sundry of the Bedd-cbamber, & after 
more in private with halfe a doien of other Lords; my Lord Treasurer, 
my Lord Cfaamberlain, my I<ord of Worcester (and I to attend them) 
were Bent to bim into the Councell Chamber, & tbere (intreating first 
the Veaetiaa Antt^ to pardon them, if tli^ did awbile leave bim alone) 
taking ooe^ tbe Ambafsadors Interpreter, & my selfe with them into 
a little Roome thereby, my Lord Treasurer delivered tbe Kings mind 
to this purpose. That bis Majesty having invited him to the Maste, 
with a mind to give him all content, was sony that this question should 
grow to disturb it. That bis Majesty went upon grounds of former 
presidents of tbe like concurrence in tbe time of the Ambafsadora 
predece(BorB,& that be had for witnefaes of it (besides his owne memorie) 
the Queene, the Prince, and sundry of tbe Lords, who affirmed they had 
seen it. That his Majesty having heretofore intertained Sir Noell 
Caron in that manner, & now invited him as an Amt^' he left it to his 
consideration what injury he should do to abate of his accustomed 
respects towards him. That whereas the Amt^ affirmed, it was for- 
mally his lostructioas not to concurr with him in any publique act, his 
Majesty wondered that bis predecelsor should not have the like InstrnO' 
twms, or having had such, should forget, or neglect to stand upon it 
that if be had any such, his Majesty requested him, that (reserving 
other matter, which he in no sort desired that he should communicate, 
besides that purpose) he might have a sight <rf it for bis fuller satisfac- 
tion. To this the Ambafsador replyed (with many acknowledgements 
of tiw honour his Majesty had done him &c.) that first, his witnefses 
his Majesty bad produced were so substantial!, as should he with his 
owne eyes have seene the contrary, he should not have trusted them in 
opposition of their Testimony; That if it should be known to the King 
bis Master that Don Alonso had oimmitted such enour it WDuk! be 
enough to mate him loose his head. That it was true, that in generaO 
instructions recdved from tbe hand c^ the King his Master, it was not 
intended, but that upon his arrivall in England finding in what con- 
dition of respect Sa Noell Caron was held here, he wrote particularly 
to the King for bis pleasure about his manner of carriage towards 
Sir Noell Caron, in case he should be put to it upon any incounter of 
negodation, or otherwise, whereunto he had received by letter from his 
Majesty his will, intimating, that in concurrence of ordinary civil] 
respects, he should use him with all courtesy; but in no case admit 
concurrence with him in or to any publique act, and that his Majesty 
should be an eye witnefse of the letter at his pleasure. The Venetian 
(who remained in the meantime in the Councell Chamber) havit^; been 
by the Spanish Amb^ before the Lords entrance, made acquainted with 
the difference like to grow, had affirmed to him, that he could himselfe 
remember, that when Don Alonso was invited (as he was now) by his 
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Majesty, he & Sir Noell Canm ncre seated in a Compartment, or place 
apart, & that Don Alonao did except against Carons atUng in the same 
place neare his Majes^; he affirmed also that howsoever it might now 
palse between the Spanish Ambalsador & the States, he hims^ woold 
not permit that he should sit (allato, his own woni) in even nmck with 
him; but sU the allegations of the Venetian were held to proceed lather 
from a spirit of disturbance (forward as his naturally was, to make ill 
businefae) then that what he said was simply truth. In fine the Lords 
returning with this Declaration of the Ambafsadors to his Majesty, 
came back aoone after with his definite pleasure thus. That Biace be 
could not accord this difierence, which troubled him mud) foe the 
respects he bore to the Spanish Amb^' be had willed them to agnifie 
tohim that he might take what course should best please him; and that 
if he would not stay the Maske be would take order, that the States 
Amt^ should likewise depart, to avoyde all further question, about 
either of their pretences." John Fimiett, Pin/ieiti Pkitacems coined in 
Lord Chamberlain's Office, Ciasi Miicdtaneous, S. No. I, p I, 21 f. 

Cf. also SlaU Paperi Domestic, Jamtt I, Izzz, Na 4, and Calendar of 
Sou Faptrs F«M«f«an, xiii, 317. 

61 

"My very goode Lord: the only matter I can aduertife (ince I wrote 
the last weeke is the tuccefse of the mafke on twelfe night, w^ was 
fo well liked and applauded that the king had yt reprefented again 
the fonday night after, in the very fame manner though nedtber in 
deuife nor Qiew was there any thing extraordinarie but only excellent 
danndag, the choife b«ng made of the beet both English and Scottes: 
but there fell out an accident before yt began that had almost marred 
the play, for the Spanish Ambaf sador being inuited when he vnderftoode 
that S< Nod Caron was likewife to be there he protested against yt 
bying he was not to be prefent where a feruant of his masteis vafsals 
fhold be couered, or appeare in qualitie of an ambafsador against w^ 
exceptions there was much difpute twixt him and the Lordes then pre- 
fent and many mefsages pafsed to and fro between them and the king, 
but in coodufion he wold by no arguments nor precedents be perf waded 
but f^de yt was contrarie to his instructions and (o retiring bimfelf 
went backe the fame way he came: wherupcm S' Nod CanMt was 
wisht to retire likewife and abfeot himfelf . The next day the Spanish 
ambafsador required audience w** was appmnted him at three a docke 
and was willed to bring his instructions w** him, but he neither came 
no[ sent that day, yf* vnmannerly part I know not bow he excufed 
at his next audience, w^' was the monday or Teufday following, nor 
how be iusUfied his brauerie w**' is much fpoken of, and like to breed 
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00 goode blonde oritbef here nor in Holland whether Caron made a 
difpatch the lame night. Yt ia oblerned that the Spaniatds braue moie 
Dowadayes on the lodan then they hane of later time, w<k fhewce that 
they bane £ome great hopes at hand, or that they prefume aa much d 
others weaknes as of theyre owne ftreDgth. . . . 

"From London this la*^ of January 1614 
"Yo" Li" to o 
"JohnC 
In Slate Papen DomttUc, James I, hczx. No. 4. 



"After I had written my last, I was invited by the king to the masque 
which was danced on the following evening in the great hall. I went 
to the oonndl chamber and there found tbe ambassador of Spun, and 
soon afterwards one of the masters of the ceremonies. He said that he 
would go and inform his Majesty that we were ready. When he re- 
turned, he informed the said ambassador that the ambassador of the 
States was present at the palace and deared His Majesty that he 
might go with ns to see the feast; and so he returned to the King 
with the ambassador's reply. At that moment we bad risen from 
the table and saluted. I noticed that the ambassador was greatly 
excited. He told me all this and said that he had sent to ask 
the king's leave to depart, as he was determined not to have the 
ambassador of Holland in his company. Thinking it a worthy action 
of a representative of your Excellencies and a Christian to make 
peace, I told him that His Bxcelleocy ought to beware what he 
was about, as at other times Don Alonso di Velasco, his predecessor, 
and the ninstrious Corrert who was my predecessor, had been 
with the Dutch Ambassador in public, although there was certainly 
some distance between them. After some dispute the ambassadors 
ol Spaia and Venice entered two boxes simultaneously, one on 
the light and one on the left d His Majesty, and a little irtiile 
after the ambassador of Holland entered the Venetian box. He lis- 
tened to me attentively, and showed that he valued and would ob- 
serve my advice. Seeing that the hall was quite full and that every 
one was looking cm, I said that it would be as well to withdraw to another 
place, and so we did. After we had sat down, he asked me, b^ng very 
undecided, to advise him. I told him that he ought to tell the king he 
oi^ht not to suffer rules to be laid down in his own house, that he was 
ready to give every satisfacti<m to His Majesty, and for that purpose 
he had oome as the ambassador of the States, that he might be welcome, 
but not to take a subordinate or a somewhat inferior place. He asked 
me if I advised him so and if I thought it was fitting. He suggested 
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tliat the ambassador bad orders from his king not to appear with him. 
I asserted that I thought he oogfat to do so, as if it should happen that 
the ambassador of Holland appeared later, mtUng in a somen^t inferior 
place, it would be oU over with bis dignity. This was my opinion and 
I added a great deal to the same effect. ThiB moved him and induced 
him to tell me that he would do as I adviaed. Meanwhile the Treasurer, 
the Chamberlain, and the Earl of Uater had come From the \dos to ask 
for me; the ambassador aslced me what he ought to do; I told him to 
leave the room and meet them with such terms as courtesy dictated, and 
BO he did. The Treasurer having made a slight acknowledgment to 
theambassadorofSpain,fulfilled bis embassy, and I having seenenouf^ 
to persuade one to let others alone, did the same. They stopped a 
quarter of an honr in the room of which I spoke without any results. 
When they left, the ambassador again begged me for an interview and 
once more asked for my advic«. I repeated the same opinions as bef<M«. 
He seemed inclined to follow my advice and to desire that I should use 
my influence, and so I left him. The same persons returned once or 
twice who had previously come for me, and all accompanied me with 
terms at great honour to a small room fuU ct lords and ladies, saying 
that the ambassador of Spain did not feel well and that be had 1^. 
Their Majesties arrived almost immediately and the prince and th^ 
went in to the masque, where I was alone, because nrither the Spanish 
nor the Dutch ambassador had gone in there. When the Queen, whom 
I sat near, asked me about it, I gave her a particular account. She 
seemed to lean strongly to favour Spain, and made some dispar^ng 
remark about the States (moslrd etla inlender largamente a fanore id 
Spagna et prrferi qualche conctUo a swmlagsio iei Stait). After the 
masque and die collation I waited on their Majesties as far as thor 
apartments. The Queen entered hers first, and I, in taking leave of the 
king and thanking him for his favours, told him that I had remonstrated 
with the Spanish ambassador and was ready to do more. He thanked 
me and said that the ambassador would not recognise the States to be 
free. On the following Sunday I bad audience, and after a long con- 
versation he gathered complete information. He decided that on the 
followii^ moming he would see the Spanish ambassador. He pointsd 
out to him that more than once his predecessors bad been with the 
ambassador of the States. He was grateful to me for my good feeling 
and oEBces. 

"Four days ago I called on the ambassador of Holland. He thanlred 
me and said that be bad been present three times publicly with Don 
Alonso di Velasco and with Sig. Correr, and that he had c^ered to go 
if the ambassador of Spain wouM go also. He enlarged upon many 
particulars and ended by saying that this showed the evil disposition 
of the Spaniards, that the States will be on their guard and that God 
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Eometimes shorn by little things wbat is the heart of the great (meg. He 
expressed aD this with great emotion and seemed grateful to me for my 
good offices. The event still continues a subject of discustion, so much 
GO that hardly anting else is spoken about. Everyone delivers his 
own peraonal o|»nion and it is certain that it will greatly exacerbate 
men's minds and increaae rancour. 

"London, the 33 January 1613 [Itaiian]." 

In Calendar of Slate Paperi Venice and Norlhtrn Italy, im, 317. 



"The King bdng desirous, that tiie Fimch Venetian, & Savoyard 
Ambafsadors should all be invited to a Maske at Court prepared for 
New-Yeares night, an excepUon conuning from the French, was the 
cause of deferring their iovitation till twclfe ikight, when the Maake was 
to be re-acted. Tbi<) French Arnb^ having demanded audience by the 
mediation of the Lord Haye.and not obt^ned it, as he aSected (haveiug 
not taken the due course of accefse by the damberlain (the Barle of 
Pembroke) or being perhaps foi|;otten) was offended that the Spanish 
Amt^ (who had demanded one before the Kings remove to Royston, 
but was referred to his conveniency at his retume thence) should have 
(as he had) an audience before him. 

"With Uiis conaderation, & not ^tbont his Majesties sence of such 
formality, he was not invited till for the twelfe n^t, when he with the 
other two mentioned were received at eight of the clock, the houre 
afsigned (no supper being prepared for them, as at other times to avoid 
the trouble incident) and were conducted to the privy gallerie by the 
Lord Cbamberlaine, & the Lord Danvere appconted (an honour more 
then had been fonnerly done to Ainbafsadors ordinary) to accompany 
them, the Master of the Ceremonies being also present. They were aU 
there present at the maske on the Kings ri^t hand (not right out, but 
By as forward) first and next to the King the French, nert him the Vene- 
tain, & next him the Savoyard. At his Majesties left hand sate the 
Queene, & next her the Prince. The Maske being ended, they followed 
his Majesty to a Banquet in the Presence, & returned by the way they 
entered: the followers of the French were placed in a state reserved for 
them above over the King's right band, the others in one on the left. 

"The Spanish Ambafsadors Son & the Agent of the Ardi-Duke (who 
invited himselfe) were bestowed on the forme where the Lords sit, next 
beneath the Barons, English, Scotish& Irish, as the Sonnsof the Ambaf* 
sador of Venice, and d Savoy had been placed the Maake night before, 
but were this ni^t placed with their Countrymen in the gallery men- 
tioaed." John Flnett, Finetti Fhiloxenm, 36, as found in the Lord 
Chamberlain's Office, Clasi Uisallaneotu 5, No. i. 
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64 

"The French Ambassador has taken it very ill that he ms not 
invited to take part io these ceremonieB, as reason and custaai require, 
the more so because he knows that this is doe to the infiuence of the 
Spanish ambaasadcM' at this Court A quarrd is going on between 
them, and the Spaniard, seeing that be oonid not have a place himself, 
succeeded in obtaining that nrather France nor any other minister of a 
prince should be invited." Giovanni Battista Looikello, Venetian 
Secretary in England, to the Doge and Senate, 17 Nov. [o.s. 7J, 1616, in 
Calendar of State Papert Vtnetian, xiv, 350, No. 513. 

65 

" I^ paid to Robert Seymor one of the offycets of his Mat* Jewells 
and Plate for the hier of two horfes for himfdf and his man from the 
Gourte at Grenwich to the Cyttie of London and from tlienoe to None- 
fuch and back againe for provyding aod carrying to the Prince ■ Babm 
and yore of redde copper and fixe dozen <A bells to be given by his 
grace to Som of Virginia . . . . " Audit Office, Varioms Aeeotaitt 
385, fromftaatofSL Uiekad Ike Archangd S'^ ^ James, to Ike samu feast 
&>> of James. 

"Sondrye other Paymentea vie: — S^ Bdwarde Cedll Knight xxuC & 
Robte MaunfeU Knight jIC & W" CavendiOie knight xjC and Richard 
Martin Elqr. n.^, to be putt into the lotteiie for Virginia by warr* under 
the privie feale dated the sxvj''' t4 June ifiia, C^." Andit Office, De- 
dwelt Aceotmt s , Prity Purse, B. 3021. 

66 
"A ship has arrived here from Virginia which has caused univeissl 
rejoicing by the news of success. It appean that the soldiers oi the 
colony have inflicted a great defeat upon the King of Poitan, and have 
taken prisoner one of his dau^ters by reason of which he has offered 
friendship, peace and the knowledge of some licb gold mines. Tlus he 
has already done, and vessels are being prepared to strengthen the 
colonists with new blood." AntonioFoscarini, to the Doge and Senate, 
9 Aug. (o. s. 31 July], 1613, in CaUndar of Slate Papers Venttian, jm, 
23, No. 43. 

67 

" He [the Barl of Arundel] also told me that he had heard from Eng- 
land that their expedition to Virginia had proved a great success and 
that some ships had recently returned bringing merchandise of con^der- 
sble value, so that many othen who had been eomewhat dtacouraged 
from making that voyage how hastened to do so with the greatest zeal, 
hoping to have a ready and safe traflSc with the savage inhabitants of 
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that country because tbey had a daushter of tbeir Slog, and in the 
c^tolatioiis for her restitutioa it had been agreed that all the aims 
which those savages had taken from some of the English should be 
restored and that they should also give up other Englishmen who had 
been jcnned with them. " Bail and Countess of Anmdel's statements re- 
ported by Barbarigo to the Venetian cabinet 9 Sept. to- s. Aug. 31], 1613, 
in CaleaJar qf Slate Paperi V«)i«Ma)i, xiii,40, N0.83. 



"The Catholic ambassador hcKe goes about assuring eveiybody that 
his King is bent on peace which will assuredly be effected and that by 
this time it will have been realised in all quarters, the orders sent to this 
efiect from Spain to Italy, to the ministers there, being most peremptory. 
Only the day before yesterday he expressed himself to me in these self 
same terms when I chanced to meet him at a masque, performed at the 
Court by the Prince, to which, as the French ambas^or was not in- 
vited, he has complained and protested loudly and says that the dignity 
of his king being so deeply outraged he considered his recall certain 
and he lesents the proceeding by so much the more because the mar- 
rii^ with Spain being now on the carpet, it seems that by this demon- 
stration tbey sought to show that the Prince inclined more towards that 
ade than to the other. Here however they pretend that there is no 
reason for sudi great complaint, as ithas always been the custom to invite 
the ministers of these two crowns alternately to such public entertain- 
ments." Piero Contarini to the Doge and Senate, 18 Jan. [o. s. 8], 
1618, in Calendar of State Papers Venetian, xv, 106, No. 178. 

69 
"It is remarkable that James nevei seemed to perceive how entirely 
the Spanish offers of a marriage alliance depended upon the general 
dtuation in Europe. It was a fixed object ot Spanish policy to maintain 
peace with England at any reasonable cost. England single-handed 
could do more to disturb them than any other power whatsoever said 
the Duke of Savoy (No. 641). Caron marvelled that the Spaniard 
should inspire with respect and fear the one who should fear than least 
(No. 784). The Spaniards did not desire the alliance, but if English 
neutrality could not be secured by other means, they were prepared to 
make thesacrifice. In the mean time the negotiations served to keep 
James <"T'iiap<i and out of mischief." Allen B. Hinds in CaUndar ^ 
Slate Papers VeiteHan, xv. Preface, xxxviii-ix. 



"A Mask prepared for Twelftyde (wherein the Prince was to be a 
principall Actor) and that his first exercise in that kind) was a subject for 
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the King to invite to it the Spanish Amt^ and to observe the pnHnise his 
Majesty had mode him the yeare before to that purpose, the rather 
because a Marriage between the Prince & the Infanta nas then in Treaty. 
The French Ambafsodor in the mean time being left with little or no 
r^ard of satisfaction given, or sought to be given him, either by private 
ezcnse or otherwise. At which neglect (as he underGtood it) he took 
such shadow ft offence, as repairing to Court, & demanding (as unaeoaoo- 
ably as perhaps impatiently) accefs to his Majesty, was entertained by 
one or two Lords of the Bedd-Chamber (whom he that instant encountered) 
with as satisfactory reasons as they could frame for diversioa, but with 
little effect, though Sir Thomas Edmons (comptroller of his Majesties 
House, who bad been in Prance Ambafsador) were (together with die 
Master of the Ceremonies, sent to him immediately after to the same 
purpose of modificatioD; so as standing first upon his Masteis ri^t at 
Priority before any other Kings) particularly before that of Spaine) and 
affirming that he could prove by many Presidents of our own, that if 
the Spanish Amb^were ever heretofore present at any such entertain- 
ment or Solemnity at Court, it was by the French Ambafsadors per- 
mifsion, when either he would not be there, or that he was seat to by 
his Majesty with intreaty to excuse his absence; He at last threatened 
to make protestation against the wrong done his Master in his Ambafsa- 
dors Person. But his threatening little it seems regarded by his Majestie 
(who was resolved upon his course for entertainment of the Spanish) 
was a cause of the French Ambafsadors «g"'^'''E his Secretary Post into 
France with the account of the King's & his own proceeding, and of the 
letters that came shortly after with his Revocstion (before his three 
years residence (wanting but a quarter) were expired; for which de- 
manding an audience the ifi of March, & having it granted (or the next 
day he after two houis attendance, had it of his Majestie in the Privie 
Gallery, and within few dayes after departed the Kingdome. The ill 
understanding between his Majestie & this Ambl was an occasion that 
Master Secretary Lake sent for me, & acquainted me with the trouble 
his MaJKtte had put himself to, to make apparent the little reason the 
French AmtiL had to except so, against his proceeding, which to Jnstifie 
his pleasure was (he said) that Sir Lewes Lewkner, Master of the Cere- 
monies, ft Sir Wm Button, and I Afsistants should search our Notes, 
and presidents to the purpose of the question. Whereabout I presently 
imployed myself, ft sent my Collection (answerable to the time of my 
service, ft of my experience) to Sir Thomas Lake then with the King 
at Newmarket, but all to little purpose for his Majestiea satisfaction 
beyond that he was resolved on for the Spanish Amba&ador." John 
Finett, Fintai FUioxmit, in Lard Chamberlain's OfBoe, Class Uised- 
laneoiu 5, No. 1, p. 56. 

"The French Amt^ MonsT de Mareth (having been detained here 
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bj the indisposUiDn of bis Wife, or rather for some other cause tending 
to his more faire loose at his departing three weeks after he had taken 
leave <rf his Majesty (demanded, ft had another audience whereof he 
had a quick dtsp&tch, with no ill countenance from his Majestie or shew 
of insattafaction from himself." John Pinett, FineOi Pkiloxatis, in 
Lord Chambedain's Office, Class Uiscdtaneotts $, No. i, p. 63. 

"Now whilst we are thus doubtful what will be the ifsue of our treaty 
m Spayne there bath fallen out an accident w<^ on tbe other side hatii 
embroyled vs with Srance by reason of the discontentment w^^) the 
ffiench Ambr has took (or that the Spaniahe Amb' onely was invited this 
yeare to the mask he not contenting himself to haue been inuited the 
two last yeares together, but stood vpon it to haue still that honour 
donne him to the exclusion of the Spanish Amb' contrary to that order 
w^ had been formerly practised of inviting them altematiuely. And 
he hath made such pafsionate reports into Srance of the prejudice w<^ 
hi(s| position doth his ma*^ honour hath rcceaued therby as hereupon 
there hath been commandment sent hither for his revocation, by w^ 
means & other disgusts on both sides matters are brought to that ill 
statcaaitwillootbesoeasytorepayreagaine. . . . Prom Whitehall, 
this 13th <rf March 1617, T Edmondes." 

In SiaU Papers Domestic, James I, xcvi. No. 59. 

73 

"The Count de lUienrs sent to reside Itere amt^ Ordinary from the 
French King in succefsion of Mons. de Mareth (though after almost an 
yeare ft an halfes intermifsion of that charge) came towards his first 
audience of his Majesty then at Windsor the isth Sept.. 

"On twelfe day following, the Ambf and his chiefe followers were 
brought to Court by the Earle of Warwick to be present at a Maske; he 
seated as before with the Eii^, the better sort of tbe other on a foarme 
bdiind the Lords (the Lord Treasurer oody and the l^Iarquefse of 
Hamilton sitting at the upper end of it) and all the rest in a Box, ft in 
the best place of the Scaffolds on the right hand of his Majesty, No 
other Ambafsadors were at that time present or invited." Pinett, 
FineUi Pkihxeitis, in Lord Chamberiain's Office, Class Miscellaneous s, 
No. I, p. 84. 



"The Players heere were bringii^ of Bameveh vpon the ftage ft had 
beftowed a great deale of mony to prepare all things for the purpofe, 
but as things stand were prohibited by my Lo of London. . . . 

" 14 Aug 1619 
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" Yo"' lS faythfull servant 

" Th: Lodre" 

In Slate Papers Domeilie, Jamts I, cz, No. IS. 

"Our players hftue found the meaaes to goe throogh w*'' the jAay of 
Bamevelt & it hath had many spectators & receaued applaafe ;eC 
some say that (acixiTding to the proverbs) the deoill is not so bad as be 
is painted & that Bamavelt ohould perswade Ledenberg to make away 
himself (when he came to see him alter he was prifoner) to prevent the 
difcou'ie of the plott, & to tell him that when they were both dead (as 
though he meant to do the like) they might lift it out of their ashes, was 
thoi^t to be A point strayned, when Bamevelt understood of Leden- 
bergs death he comforted himself w^ before be refufed to do, bat 
when be perceaveth himfelf to be arested then he bath no lemedie 
but with all speede biddeth his wife send to the Pr. Amb^ ftc 

"37 Aug 1619 Th Locke." 

In SlaU Papers Domestic, James I, ex. No. 37. 

74 

"TheSr. Amb' was verie Bolonnely feasted the 30 of this present at 
Whitehall by the Duke of Lenoi, where both Marq: Buck: & Marq. 
Hambleton ft all the great Lords about the towne were present a pla; 
prepared but he stayed not till it was half done, yesterday he went 
from hence. . . . 

" Siom the great Abnrie, this 37 of May 1619. . . . 

"Th Locke" 

In Slale Papers Domestic, James I, dx, No. 43. 

"After fupper they weiai« carried to the Queenes prynychamber where 
french finginge was by the Queenes mufitions; after in the Qneeaes 
bedd chamber they heard the Irifh harpp, a violl & Mr Lanyer, excel- 
lently finginge & playinge on the lute. In the Idnges greate chamber 
they went to the play, of Pirrocles of Tyre, w*"" lafted till a adodce after 
3'acteB the players ceafed till the french all refrefhod them w"" fweet- 
meates brought on chinay bowlees & wyne & ale in botteles after the 
playeis begaon anew. The Imbaffadour sted next mominge for 
Sraunce at 7 aclocke full well pleafed being feafted Slfo at Tibballes ft 
exceedinge gradoufly vfed of the kinge. . . . 

" London Munday 24 May v^eri . . . 

" Yo' La: affuredly to commande 

"Gerr: Herbert" 

Id SlaU Papers Domestic, James I, dx. No. 46. 

75 

"When it was thought that the Spanish Amt^ would have held it an 

indignity, & wrong to his Master, to be present at a Maske seen before 
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by a French Amh^ (as Uie last, £ the same Maake had been by the Mare- 
shall de Cadenet at Twelfetide) he appeared at it on Shrove-Snnday 
seated at the left hand of hiE Majesty under the state) different from 
what had been fbnnerly reaolved on, that no Amb^ in regard of their 
troublesome Puntillious) should any more sit bo with his Majesty) and 
badhisfamilyplacedoverBBoKat theKingBri^t hand,in which were 
placed the Spanish Ambafsadors two Sons together with the arch 
Dutchefs Agent." John Finett, in FinelU PkUoxmis, Lord Cham- 
berlain's Office, Clasf UisctUaneotts $, No. I, p. 86. 



"For Shrove-Tnesday following, I carried than, ICommissionen 
from the States of the United Provinces], from the King an Invitation 
to a Maske of the Gentlemen of the Middle-Temple to be represented 
in the Ball of the Court, whether I was appointed to (»nduct them in one 
of the Kings Coaches, with Order to be in the new CounceO Chamber 
(on the deceased Queens side, which bad been her Privy Chamber) at 
aeaven of the dock without preparation (other then of Bread & Wine 
for Collation) I bestowed their followers on a Scaffold on the Kings 
right hand, and in a Box under (purpoady reserved from them) them- 
selves together with Sir Noell Caron the Ambafsador. The Maske 
ended I brought them (by direction) to the King, whom they had not 
yet at that time seen) whence following his Majesty (without his notice 
yet taken of them(tiU they came to the Guard Chainber,he there saluted 
them, & had their attendance to the Banquet there, & after in the Privy 
Gallery, gave them all the good night." John Pinett, in Finxtti Phil- 
oxenis,L(xd Chamberlain's Office, Clast Miiedlaneotu s.iio. i,p.&j. 

77 

" Twelftide appearing, ft B Maske being to be presented by the Prince 
and other Lords & Gentlemen, my Lord Chamberlaine gave me in 
chaige to repoire to the Venetian Amb^, Seigniour Girolenio I.andi with 
this mefs^e as from himselfe (with request of his secrecy) that whereas 
he had told him 3 or 3 dayes before that no Amb^ should be invited to 
the Maske (as the King had signified his intention) he perceived that the 
Spanish Amb^ (the Count of Gondemar) had underhand pre&ed his 
Majesty to be invited, so as not to appear to have doubled with him 
in what he had told him, he bade me let his Excellency know, that if 
he would for forme sake be invited ft frame some excuse for his 
not coming, he would himselfe (as from his Majesty) send him an 
invitation. But if he would be really invited & come, his request 
should be, that he would make his way to it by the Marquis of 
Bucldn^iam. 
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" When I had delivered this Mefsage to the Amb^ in heariog ot his 
Secretary (whom he called in) he made anaver, that for excuse of his not 
c prn Tiling (though for forme invited) he would nevergivethat advantage to 
the Spanish Ambafsador to sa; of him, that one day he would be well, 
& another ill for his satisfaction (as he knew some had been) as if he stood 
in awe td bim; and for the other point of his making his way by the 
Marquefs of Buckingham, he would never do it, since he had alwayes 
Oie said) made his accefs to his Majesties Presence by the right door of 
the Lord Chamberiain, & would now enter by no other. But since he 
saw (he said) what this tendemefs meant, be desired me to intreat his 
Lordship in his name, that he would be pleased to go directly to his 
Majesty, and by way ot remembrance (no otherwise) put him in mind 
from bim, that the last year the French Amt^ EstnA Mon^eur de 
Cadenet, ft the Ordinary MonsT de Tilliers were invited to the Prince 
his Maske at Christmas, & the Spanish Aml^ to the same Maske 
repeated at Shrovetide, to which he could ft might justly have taken 
exceptions, that be was both times omitted, but that the King of 
Bdienua's AmbI being not then (no more than he) invited, he was 
content to suffer with him; but that now (though he might in reason 
expect that be sould be) as in bis tume) invited alone, he would not 
be so panctuall but would refer all to bis Majesties pleasuie, yet if 
any other aml^ should be invited he would expect the hke honour, as 
a respect due to the Prince St state he represented, who in all puUicke 
places had ft were to have entertainment il par delle teste Coronate 
equall with crowned Kings, And as for the Spanish Amb^ (he 
said) his presence at a Maske should not be an exclusion to bim) 
with whom though be had no correspondency of bu^nefs nor visits, 
he had yt of salutation & dvill respects, which had many times in 
incounters in the streets, pafsed between them, and might ft should 
pafs on bis part at the Mask, if he should there meet him. This mef- 
sage returned by me to the Lord chamberlaine & seconded at the same 
time by the Ambafsadors Secretary, & my Lord conveying it to the 
King, his Majesty was pleased that he should be (as he was the next day) 
invited, & was at the Maske entertained with the like respect as was 
the Spanish Ambafsador. 

" The States Ambafsadors were not at the same time invited with 
respect to the incompatibility between them & the Spanish, & the 
Ruf^aa then here might then with as little reason expect it, in r^ard 
he had questioned precedence of all other kings ministers. 

" The French AmbI had an invitation pro forma tantum, with a civQl 
request of his next comming to avoid question, which it seemes, be 
tooke not withdisoontent, because his wife ft niece were there present 
invited." In Lord Chamberiain's OflSce, Class Miscdtameont 5, No. 
i.96f- 
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" The night following was represented b Maske, acted the Christmas 
before by the Prince &c. at which were present (seated with his 
Majesty) the Spanish Ambaf sadors DonCarlos de Colcmna, and the Count 
de Gondernar, though this had taken his leave 3 or 4 dayes before, his 
Sod & other their followers of quality had their Seates neere the King 
inaScafioldonhisright hand; thereatotthem, were bestowed together 
with the States, & other Strangers promiscuously on a scafiold behind 
the King, over the entrance there on the left hand of his Majesty. The 
young Landsgrave of Hefs was brought in by me the bade way through 
the garden, & supping with the Duke of Lenox (as did also the Baron 
of Paperherin remaining here after the departure of the Emperours 
Ambafsador) was seated amongst the great Ladies. The French 
Amb^ MonsT de lillieurre received a Iditd of invitation, by way of ofier, 
to be present at this Maske, returned answer, that he most humbly 
kifeed his Majesties handes for the honour intended him; but his 
Stomach would not (he said) agree with cold meat, and desired therefore 
his absence might be pardoned, hereby pointing at the Invitation & 
presence of the Spanish Amt^ in the first place at the same Maske the 
Christinas before now repeated." Public Record Office, Lord Cham- 
berlain's Books, Clatt Mitcettaneoiu s. No. t, p. 115. May 7, i63Z. 

79 

" A Maske to be presented by the Prince, the Maiquis of Buckingham. 
& other Gentlemen on Twelfnight 1623 was (or that day and a second 
remitted till Sunday g*^ of JaiL*' prindpally with r^;ard to his Majesty's 
indisposition, but as srane thought, not without expectation that the 
States Ambafsadors would first be gone, to avoid the distaste that might 
be taken from their not Invitation, whereto it seemed his Majesty (for 
some Spanish respect as was thought) had no great affection. But they 
staying, (their businefs with the Merchants, about composing the East- 
Indian differences being not yet concluded) divers underhand pafsages 
and discoveries for & against the sight of the Maske, were carried to 
ft fro as much as might be to content them, & not displease others. 
For first they had an offer made them to have a Boze appointed them 
apart & by themsdves only, which they absolutdy refused, Ambafsadors 
Ordinarie before having had (said they) the honour to sit with his 
Majesty in the same place together with the French, ft other Kings 
Aml^ (as also with the Spanish, ttU that question (ell between him ft 
Sir Nodi Caron) but the intention in truth was, that they should not 
then be invited (at least to be ranked in pubUck as they pretended it 
to be their due a1 par delle Teste Coronate) & reasons were framed to 
keep them off from discontent, as well as from their apparancc there. 
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but they might seem not of the Substantiallest. As first, that the States 
having given their arsistance to the RocheUers against the Prench King, 
the presence of their Ministers would be distastfull, & in a manner 
incompatible cedem loco, tempore ft honore with that Kings AmbaEsa- 
dors, but this proved not exclusion, the Prench intended to make no 
such, having (as be said to me) no order for it, neither had the pretended 
distasts for the States former afsistance yet pafsed (be said) so far, as to 
publick notice, and exception from the King his Master. Another 
exclusion was obtruded upon their pretence of Precedence to the Dulce 
of Savoys Amb ' but no such AmbI being now in England, there wanted 
ground for that exclusion also. The last was against their number, 
that they could not all there be conveniently seated together with his 
Majesty, with the other Ambafsadors invited; But this Bar they re- 
moved by their answer, that if tbey might have the honour of an 
Invitation, there should be but one of them present to receive it, esteem- 
ing that a sufficient honour to the rest absent. In a word when neither 
these reasons, nor others would serve to still their exceptions against 
their not being invited, they were referred to adventure of content, or 
not content, and so were not at all invited. Onely a doien of their 
fcdlowers had places afstgned them over the Lord Chamberlains 3ox 
at the entrance into the Banqueting House from the Princes Galleries. 
Moo^ d'Arseunes Son, & their Secretary Sir Constantine Hi^gins 
were placed on the fonrme beneath the Lords. The French Amt^ that 
night & the Venetian supped with the Duke of Lenox, ft entered the 
Roome with the King, both seated there on bis left hand; the French 
even with him, & the Venetian somewhat more forward." In Lord 
Chamberlain's Office, Cl^lSI MiiaHaneous 5. No. t, 137 1 



"My very goode Lord: yt is fomewhat long fince I wrote and longer 
fince I heard from you till yesterday that I receued yo" of the 37*^ of 
this prefent, the canfe of my filence was the oft«n deferring of the maCke 
and the k's remouing caufed by his indifpofition, for here was nothing 
to write of but daundng and feasting w<^ was more frequent all this 
<jiriftmas then euer I knew or remember, and continues euer fince euen 
till now, but the departure of the Prench ambafsadors Lady w^ her 
niece madanloifdle S* Luc (who bare a principal! part in all thefe 
meetii^) was the caufe that the mafke could not well be put of longer 
then fonday last, the frencb and Venetian ambafsadors were prefent 
and they fay yt was performed reafonablie well both for the deuice, and 
for the handfome conueyance and varietie of the fcene wherof Iniugo 
Jones hath tiie whole commendation. Ben Johnfon they tay is like 
to heare of yt on both Hdes of the head for perfonating George Withers 
a poet or poetaster as he termes him, as hunting after fame by beeing 
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a crooo-mastiix or wlu;^>er of tbe time, w^ {■"become to tender an 
argument that yt must not be touched either in iest or earnest, for old 
D' White our prebend of Paules is conmunded to Icepe his houfe for 
that preadiit^ there on twelfth night, he prayed God to preCerue the 
kii^ and Prince from any that fhold go about to wtb drew them from 
their first loue and zeale to religion, which is interpreted as a land of 
libell asyf there were fome daungerof fuch a matter, and now touching 
libdU the report goes there be many abrode, and yt shold feeme the 
ksverfeslberewithfendyouwereniadeiaanfwerof oneof them. . . . 
" Prom London this 2[ol of January 1633 

" John Chamberlain" 
In Slate Papert DomtsUc, Jamts I, cxxxvii. No. 37. 

81 

"A Maske'being prepared by the Prince (with the Duke of Buckingham 
& others Sec.) for Twelfnight a mefsage was sent from his Majesty to 
the French Amb^ (by whom carried I could not leame) to this purpose. 
That whereas there was a Maske towards, and that his Majesty was 
desirous that the Marquefs de la Inojosa, who had not seen any in this 
Eingdome, should be at it, be intended to visit him also (the French 
Amb[, ft in the first place, but would take it, as a respect to his satis- 
facUon, if (to avoid the incounter, & question about their Precedency) 
he might before hand know, that he would be absent framing some 
such excuse.as he should think fittest. To this the Ambabodor returning 
at that instant no satisficing answer, he soone after intreated the Earle 
of March to present one from him to his Majesty in these woids. That 
about two yearea since upon the like occasion, he bad received the tike 
mefaage, but knowing how strongly his Majesty stood then aCected 
to the Anianoe with Spaine, he would give himno distast,but with excuse 
of his indiqwsition kept himseUe absent, that if he should now ^ain 
do the like, be should in the sight of the world put a scome upon him- 
selfe, and do an unanswerable wrong to the King his Master, between 
whom and the King of Spaine his Majesty knew (if he would be pleased 
to declare his knowledge) that there was no question to be made of the 
right of Precedence; that in this r^ard, he humbly beseech his Majesty to 
proceed plainely, & fairely without using any more colourable or alterna- 
tive Invitations ( as he had done) which might imply a Parity in no sort 
to be yielded to by the King his Master, in whom was the absolute 
right of Priority. That if his Majesty intended to invite him, he hoped 
he would also intend to entertain him with fitting respects, for come he 
would, if he should be invited, & if he should not, & the other should, he 
would protest against it, ft immediately returne home to the King his 
Master with the account of his treatment. That further his Majesty 
would be pleased to consider, that whereas he was at that instant sending 
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ft person of quality to the KiDg his Master, he might with reason expect, 
that whatsoever want or omilsion he (the French Amb~) should meet 
with hei«, it would be returned in France in the same measure. This 
mefsage (the substance whereof be repeated to me two or three dsTcs 
after) was brought little sooner to the King, then it was made known 
to the Maiquefs de la Inojosa, who instantly sent for the Master of the 
Ceremonies, & in a storming manner gave him a mels^e (repeating it 
twice or thrice) to be delivered to his Majesty by him in this sence, that 
he knew what respect had been formerly given the King of Spaines (his 
Masters Ministeis) especially those that had been here extmordinsiy, 
ft what alternative course of invitation had been used with them & the 
French: that he looked for no lefs honour to be done to him then to his 
Predecefsora, St that since it was both his right & his tume to be now 
invited, he would expect it, beseeching his Majesty not tmdertiaDd 
to invite the Preach Ambafsadors (as he knew (be said) he was intended) 
but to invite him directly, and openly first & only, that so if (he Inojosa) 
must be made a subject for gazers abrood, it might be to some purpose, 
and that he might have a Just, and an apparent cause to write to his 
Master of the wrong done him here in his Minister, with other words in 
a hi{^ Spanish stile to that purpose, which when the Master of the Cere- 
monies had twice or thrice requested him to temper, to take time to 
think better of them, & to communicate his intended Mefsage with his 
Coll^ue (Don Carlos) he only yielded to satisfie him in this lost of 
communicating his intention (as he did that night with that much more 
temperate ft considerate Gentkxnan) bom whom wresting (as Don Carioa 
himself after acknowledged) a consent for the carriage of that mefsage 
to the King by Sir Lewes Lewkner, the Maske was thereupon rented 
ftc" InLoidChainbeilaia'80ffice,CbM JfM«llaaeMus,No.i,i48f. 



"The 4 . of Jan! I received Order for the invitation of the Fnadi 
Amb> (the Marqueb de Fiat) the Venetian Seignkir Pesaro (not long 
before arrived here in place of Seignior Valeiefso) and two Agents Mon^ 
Brumeau for the King of Spaine, and Mons! Van Mai for the Ardi- 
dutdies) to a Maske of the Prince, with certaine Lords ft Gentlemen on 
Twelfnight. I propounded, ft obtained of the Venetian that he would 
(Sir Lewes Lewkner being then absent) call in his way to Court, ft ac- 
company thither the French Ambafsadors, that I might with one labour 
attend them both, and introduce them (as I had directionB) by the Parke 
through the galleries at eight of the Clock at night (the place, ft hoar 
afsigned also the Agents) but being the next morning, abured by the 
Prince himself, that the Maske was to be put o& till Sunday the 9*^ c4 
Jai^ I was upon his Highnefs intimation sent to disinvite them all 
which I performed with the French personally, and with the rest by 
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letter. Bnt on Saturday reinvited them for the next Day, when about 
four of the clock, the Marquefs Hamilton, (Lord Steward erf his Majesties 
Household) then supplying the place of the !■ ChambS indi^nsed) 
gave me in charge to repaire to the Ambafsadots, and to let them know, 
that in regard of the inconveniency that would grow £rwn the intrusioil 
of multitudes of people by the way of the Galleries (if they were left 
open) he dedred they would enter the Court by the great Gate, & thence 
pafs for their repose to the Marquefses I.odgings, till the King should 
ccMDC by, 3t take them along with him. This intimation was given also 
to the two Agents, who had the same order for their entrance as the 
fonDcr but were likewise diverted and conducted to a Roome apart in 
my Lord Stewards Lodgings, which was so ordered of de^n to avoid 
their and the French Ambafsadors incounter, not with apprehension 
of strife lor place, their diSerence of qualities of Agents & Amba&adora 
dealing all such question, but of distast perhaps to either from their 
incompatability; a regard also in placing their followers in severall 
Scaffolds to avoid difTerenccs & wtangUngs that might occurre even 
amongst thoee of inferior condition, if sealed promiscuously together in 
aScaffoId;aprovisionabIecase that the King himself had; andexprefsed 
in that day at his dinner. The Ambafsadors were seated with the King 
(as accustomed) and the agents bestowed amongst the Lords beneath 
Earlea and above Barons. — 

"Here end the Services of my place ot Afsistant Master of the Cere- 
monies under King James Mio died the aj*^ of March following. " 
John Pinnett, in Lord Chamberlain's Office, Oasa Misc^aieout 5, 
No. I, 164 f. 



"Por the Enteriude Players. 

"We wool and Comaunde youe by thadvife and coocectte of our 
Derefte vnckeD and gouerino' the Duke of Somerfett protector of oura 
Reahncs Dominions and fubiects and other of o' prevei CounceiU that 
vpon the Gghte hereof ye deliuer or caufe to be deliuered vnto o' 
welbeloued ff ufltts Riciiarde Coke Richard Skinner Henry Hariott 
John Birche and Thomas Southejr oore Enteilude players and to euery 
of them theife fcells foUowinge. That is to faye vnto euery of them 
three broode yerdes <A Redd wolkn Clotbe for a liuerye coate of fuche 
prices as the yeomen oEGcers of onie houfbc^de are accoftomed to haue 
and iij* and iiijd vnto euery of them for the embrauderinge <A theire faid 
coetes with the bres E. and P. on the backe and on the brefte and alfo 
that ye yerely from henfforthe duringe o' pleafure againft euery fCeafte 
of Chriftmas deliuer or caufe to be deliuered vnto euery of o* fayde 
ff uDta the like allowaunce for theire fayde liuerey Coates and thafe 
oura brcs flialbe youra fufficieote warraunte and disdiaidge in this be- 
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halfe geuen vnder o' (ignett at o' Mano' of Grenewicbe the zv*^ daye 
of ffebruarye the fecond yere of t/ Reigne. 

"To oure Tniftk and Right welbdouede Coumcciloufe S' Rauffe 
Sadleye Knight mafter of our greate warderobe and to the matter ai 
the fame that hereafter for the tyme Qialbe." In Department ot the 
Lord Chamberlain, Ckus Miscdlaneous 5, No. 137. 



"a Uuerie for a Player, 

"By warrant 
"To George Johnson draper for 3 yatdsBot BattardScar-^ 

lett for a livery for Richard Perkins one of hia Ma" jootMOWO 

Players ata&^s yard ) 

"To Richard Miller tor Ji of a yard of Crimfbn Vduett ( ooq^oSxB" 

for a cape at afi* ed— — ) 

In Department ot the Lord Chambedain, Class Aceotmts (2), No. 48. 
" The accomft of William EarU of Denbigh Keeper of his Maf faid laarde- 
robebeginiiiitgeattheftafli^S' Michaell TV archangelt in the sit^ yeare of 
lie rMgne ^ oiif foueraipie Lcrd King James of England Src and eadinge 
at thefeuft of 9 Michaell Th'archan[dl in the 22'1'ytore <4 his faid Mat' 
raipie. 1623 trff 1634." 

Mrs. Stcq>es in the Shakespeare Jahrbtuhfor ipio, xlvi, 93, gays, "as 
it is, the only notice preserved of his [Shakespeare's] company is in 
L. C.,n., 48, 1633-4," and again on page 94 shesajre: "In the earliest 
book preserved of that period, Warrant Booh, v,93, 163S-1634, &c." 
Apparently Mrs. Stopea overlooked in the Lord Chambeilain's OfSce, 
Worrofft Booh, v, 93, in which in the personal accounts ot the Sng's 
own wardrobe are to be found the following entries: 

In the Lord Chamberl^'s Office, Gass Uiscdtaneous (5), No. 92 
(Warrant Boohs), p. 9: 

"George Johnson. Item to G«orge Johnfon for . . . Six & thirty 
ytta of baftard fkariett for Uueryes for Players — dviij-^." 

Ibid.fpagGT. 

"The pticulers foUowinge were furmOied by you for the feruice of o' 
faid Sather, by the space of one whole yeare: viz' from Michaelmas 
eioretaid Anno Diu i633 to Michaelmas then foUowinge Anno Diu 1633; 
We doe hereby warrant and alloue the fame . . . 

"Richard Miller. Item to Richard MilleT mercer. . . - One and 
fiftie jiTs diof green and crimfon vetvett fortwoerich f oitea and coates 
for Archy and capes for Players Liueries lxTi}£ zij* iijd." 
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Ibid., p. 39: 

" A want for his Ma** wardrobe for one whole reare ended at Michas 
1634. "George Johnfon. 

Item to George Johnfon Cor three yia of baftaid fkariett for a 
Cloake for one of the players iuj£. " 

Ibid., p. 46: 

"Richard Miller. Item to Richard Miller for two hundred and fiue 
yards of crimfon, greene and other coloured velvetts for a Bedd, cheyres, 
carpetts, Cuppboard clothes, a Beddftoole, Archy his beft coate a 
fcabberd for y* Sword of (tate and Capes for Players Lineries, cclixx£ 
iijd." 

Ibid., p. 49: 

"Wiltm Latham. Item toWiUm Latham for . . . nyne and thirtie 
y(b of baftard Ikaiiett for Players Uueries !)]'£." 

Ibid., p. 99, from Michaa. 1636 to Mkhas. 1637: 

"Ridiard Miller. Item to Richard Miller ... for three yds di d 
Ctbaioa vdvett for players liueriea . . . ■iij£ xiij* iiij^." 

tiid., p. loi, from Michas. 1636 to Michas. 1637: 

"William Latham. Item to William Latham for ... Gx ft Gftie 
y(b(tfbaftaid fkarlett for liueries for the Players . . . lxxiiij£xiij*iijd." 

tbid., page 131-3: 

"The Wardrobe warrt for y* yere ended at Michas 1G39. 

"Richard MiUer. Item to Richard Miller for . . . fine yife of 
oimfon velv' tor Play? lineries, and the Sword of State vi£ Dij" iiij^ " 

Ibid., p. 153-4: 

"WiOiam Latham. Item to William Iiwttian' for — fix and 
fiftie yds of baftaid Otarlet cloth for Play? Liueriea lixiii}£ Eiij* iiij*'. " 

These liveries must not be confused with the "iiij yards of Skarlett 
doth" (see Lord Chamberlain's Office, 9, 4, s) provided to the players 
for the corooaticm of James I, printed by Dr. Pumival, nor the " iiij 
yards" of "black cloth" given them for the funerals of James I, Queen 
Anne, and others of tlie Royal family. It was the custom in England 
during Shakespeare's time to provide capes for funeral processions. 
Busino, Secretary to the Venetian Ambassador, says: "The oQier day 
a sheriff, an official of the order of merchants died and has left a million 
and a half of gold in ready money. He left directions for a funeral to 
coBt 30,000 crowns: pert for the diesa of 600 moumera; and above all 
each (^ these had a black cloak of fine cloth with certain silk braid of 
three fingers breadth, ***"g<«g from the shoulders and f*iii*ig nifip inches 
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below the cape, a moumiiig costume whidi is usual throughont the 
whole country": in VeneSdan Transeripts, No. 143, p. 134, AMgfipotHda. 

The regular livery foi playeis during the time of James I was made of 
"3 yardesofBaftard Scarlett . . , at 36»8il pyard" and "Jiotayard 
of crim(on veluett (or a cape at a6» W, " coetii^ in all £4 for each player 
and provided eveiy second year. Unfortunately the warrant books for 
the earlier years of James I have not been discovered. 

An interesting account of how these liveries were sometimes provided 
is to be fuinished by Professor C. W. Wallace when he publishes a suit 
in the Court of Requests, Charies I, in which Richard Holden, a court 
mercer, brings action for the recovery of money lost by him in supply- 
ing on the authority of one Hooker, one of the paymasteis unto the 
Lord Caiew, Vice Chamberlain to the Queen, "caps" for the Queen's 
company of [dayers. 

The "Scarlett cloth" of which these liveries were made was "scarlett 
colored brood clothes," as seen in the court proceedings of the Court of 
Requests, Charles I, Bundle 78, Part II, in the case of Piancia Lloyd 
n. George Goeness, date 10 March, 12 Chas. I. Compkinaat says 
he "was interested of and in three peecs or grcells of Scarlett colored 
brood clothes contqminge thirty and fii yeards ^ peece or there- 
abouts eu'y peece iriiereof coft yor fubiect here in England fiitie 
pounds firft penny." The defendant admits that the complaioant 
"was intereffed in three peeces of brood cloathes called baftard 
Stammdla w<^ the complajmt calleth Scarlett Conloured." Defendant 
denies that they cost £60 apiece "for he this defend* affirmeth that he 
hath feene a note of ptnerfhipp w^ one Mr Rofe voder the Complayn** 
hand w<* teftifyeth that the faid three brood cloathes coft all three of 
them but fif^ ft one pounds fowerteeoe fhillings and eight pence here 



85 
There is a mistaken supposition that the players were "Grooms of 
the Privy Chamber"; see Athmeiaii, No. 4398, for 13 Mardt, 1910, 
p^e 330. There is a serious distinction between the two positions as 
will be seen by an inspection of the rank of those in the two offices, 
privileges, etc.; for example see diet of each in Lord Steward's Rtcoris, 
Mitedlmuous, No. 30, p. 54 f. 



AsoQkt misconception concerns the matter of the fees d players. 
The words "without fee" in the quotation in Lord Chamberlain's 
OfKce, C3ass Miscdhneous (5), No. 93, p. 83-137, has been thought to 
mean that Shakespeare and his fellow-actors, though members of the 
Household in the capacity both of playersand grooms of the chamber, 
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tecetred no feea for die offices. See AOuHemn, No. 439S, 13 Maxdi, 
1910, p. 330. There is another meaniiig for the teim "without fee.'' 
Busino, in his AitgUpolrida in Vetutian Transeripft, No. 143, p. 134, tella 
us tbat, "as in the guiae of Rome it is customary to make promotioiis, 
knighting a mere gentleman; then maldng him a Baron, next Viaconnt, 
Earl and Marquis, and even Duke; and these grades give his Majesty 
an opportunity of embezding legally many thousands of crowns." 
The custom of giving fees for devation to an office became so well 
established that a schedule was finally made (to be found in the Lord 
Steward's Office) of the amounts required from those of various rank, 
and these were carefully proportioned among members of the Household 
of James I and to other places needed. 

Indeed the King's need of resorting to su(£ devices became so cmnmon 
that it was a matter for amining comment throu^iout the country and 
«ven among foreigners Count Gondomar finds it the occasion for a 
good stoi7 to King Philip III, 30 Dec., 1617: "There is not a real," be 
says, "in the treasury, nor can the small items be paid, it is even said 
that the coachman and other lower servants complain to the King's 
face of what is owed to them. When the King was out hunting the 
other day and was praising the way the hawks Qew, the huntsman said 
they would soon have done flying for they would be obliged to eat them, 
and if the King bad no money to pay them he had better give the 
order of Knighthood to a gentleman th^ knew that he might give them 
something to support them, the King said be would willingly do so 
ft they brought him to bim at night and the King knighted him, he 
asked what his name was, and he said Fish, upon which the King turned 
round & said laughing that they had deceived him for hawks could not 
eat fish." In SpanUh Transeripti Series II, mviii. 

Not even the clergy were exempt from such payments. The SlaU 
Papert DouuiUc and Foreign, Bundle 43, contain the fees required from 
a Bishop on his elevation. In this case it was £333, between (8000 and 
^14,000 of our money t<>day. 

Cf. also " tbeie was lately fpeacb d making fifty new barons at Gooo£ 
^ieoe." Chambertain to Carlebm, 5 January, 1614, in Slale Papers 
DomesUe, James I, Ixxx, No. 1. 

Tbat players fonned 00 exception to this rule except when specified 
to be "without fee " is shown in a document from the Court of Requests. 
Charles I, to be published by Professor C. W. Wallace, in which the com- 
plainant chaiges acompanyofactoisamongother things with failure to 
fulfil their agreement to make him a "groom of the chamber without fee. " 

87 

But Sbakespcttre and his fellows were grooms of the chamber. Grooms 

of the chamber were allowed a livery made of "Soureyardes the peece 
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of cloth of Medley cullour of (Eve shillings the yaitl" (see Lord Cham - 
beriain's Office, Clast liisaOanams (5). No. 93, Warrant Booh, I). 
Besides their Uveries these grooms were given an annual fee (see "To 
nyne groomes of o' chamber at Iij*iiijd the peece E a^ - - - xxiiij£," 
in Lord Stewari's Recordt, MUceUaneout, No. 301, 346), to which were 
added other allowances (see "To the xiiij groomesof the Kings chamber 
befides their x£ yearly . . . lzvj£ xiijiiiijiS," in Laiudtrmtie MS., 164 
No. 461), besides Christmas and other gifts from Royalty, (see "By 
order dated vltimo Nov: 1611. To the ordinary groomes & p^esof 
his Ma ; chamber the fumme of one hundred pounds to be devided 
amongeft them as of his Ma ^ free gift & reward againft the Seaft of 
the birth of of Lorde god next coming i6ii for their paines taken 
all the yeare before g bre dat quarto July; 1608," in PtlFi Order Books, 
ii, 39), Ambassadors, and others. In addition to these there are fees 
varying from one pound each "due to the grooms of the chamber . . . 
from all persons that are to receive the dignity of the baronet," etc. 

The £«r(f ■S'tetMrd' J J{«Mrdt show that the " Groomes of the Chamber " 
were entitled to "iij difhes and ij mefs" "in his Viaf* Houfe" (see 
JfiweSofKowi, B. 87, i), "adyett of three difhes being rated at tiij* id'q 
per diem" (see ibid,. No. 336, 338). At times the grooms were allowed 
their "boord wages . . . byreafonthetableintheprefencesndgreate 
chamber was not kepte from whence they haue their allowance" (see 
Audit Office, Deciarod Accounts, Treasiirer 0} the Chamher, B. 386, R. 35)- 
Beudes all theae, there were numerous other privil^es, and in addition 
favored authors and actois seem to have been given other commissions 
(cf. Samuel Daniel, who was a groom of the privy diamber, Heoslowe, 
who was a server, etc. See accounts passim). 

For the greater satiafactioo of scientific students of the Shakespearian 
period, the author would like to include many more documents 
from the mass in hand, but for the publishers and for the popular 
■ reader, the appeodiz is already much too long. Further conflrmatocy 
documents will be found in Court Masqties of Blitabelh, Cotirt 
Masgvei of Charles I, and an edition of Comms for use in secoodaiy 
schools, all under preparation. 
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"Albion," Qantes I), 97, 66 

Alenson, Duke of, 163 

Ambassadors, gifts by, 4; social 
■mportai)ce<tt,s: pra eience for, 
30; Bntertaiimieat of , 178 

Amenca, England's interest in, 
73. 103 

Anjon, Duke of, 169 

Anne, Queen, dances at masques, 
9; French hatred of, 46; repeats 
masque, 119; death of, lai; 
influence of, 184 

Aiabdla, Lady, 53 

Arran, Dnke of, 162 

Aston, Sir Roger, 33 

Austria, House tit, 38, 47, 60, 109, 



163 



B 



Bacon, Sir Francis, 75, 85, 146, 164 
Bassompiere, Dnke d, 67 
Bayning, Lord, 144 
Beaumont, masque by, 75 
Btaamcmt, woUd, 8, 14; French 
Ambassador, 1 1 ; invited to 
Twdfthnight, 14; declines invi- 
tation, at ; angered, ay, recalled. 



Birch, Thomas, Court and Timet 
Ofjamei I, quoted, 53, 187 

Blackfriars Theatie, 184 

Bodeiie, Frendi Ambassador, 34; 
Amhauades, 35: letters to 



4^; Henrv's anger at, 44; in- 
vited to iiasgut oj Queeiu, 55; 
brags to French Court, 57; 
letters to Vill^oy, 61 

Bohemian tttuation, the, 133 

Boiscot, Ambassador, 79 

Brent, Nathanael, gueled, 118 

Bressieux, 57 

"Britania, Queen Anne as, 37 

Brotasek, Dr. Rudolf, vii, 8, 69 

Bnmieau, Mons., 135 

Burkingham, Dtdce td, 94, 98, 104, 
116, 133, 139, 133 

Busino d^crib^ masque, 1 13 

ButtMi, Sir William, 86 



Cadenet, Marquis de, 135 
Cambridge, masque given at, 160 
178_ 



Campion, Thomas, 33; Tht Mas- 
que 0} Lords, 73; J%e Masquts 
of the Marriage of the Eari <^ 



Somerttt, 83, 187; Description 

of the stage, 183 
CandlemaB, masque at, 8, 55, 84 
Carlos, Don, 163 
Caron, Sir Noel, Ambassador c^ 



83, 160 
Catholics, triumph in France, 69, 

99; misleading the, I57i derision 

of the. 177 
Cecil, Secretary, 33 
Chamberlain, Lord John, quoted, 

73. 75, 81, 85, 145, 178 
Chapman s Duke 0} Birou, 45, 73 
Charles, Prince, io3, 106, 133, 

13a. 137 
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Charles I, marrit^ <d, 137; made 
King. 1371 masques given to, 
"44. 165 

"ChAteau de la F^ciU," 68 

Gievreuse, Duke of, 67 

Christmas masques, importance 
of, 4: honoius to Ambassadors 
at, 7; years: 1603, 9, 19; 1604, 
20; 1605.31; 1606,33; 1607.35: 
1606, 46; 1609, 59i 1610, 63; 
1611, 67; 1613, 84; 1614, 95; 
1615, 146; 1619, 133; 1633, 130 

Cleves, the afiair of, 60 

Collier, J. P., gvcted, 7 

Colonna, Don Carlos de, Spanish 
Ambakador, 130 

"Comedie of the manage of the 
Arts," a, 164 

Cofmau^t. Duke of, via 

Contarini, Piero, ^luied, 177 

Corbet, Dr., 164 

Costumes, gorgeous, 70 

Court of Requests, 171 

Crambome, Lord, 35, 56 



Daniel, Samuel, 11, 99; Queen's 

Arcadia, 167 
D'ftuval, Sieur, 30 
Dofce, Report to the, 33 
DoHua, ^ohcnuan Ambassador, 

Hi 

Dombar, 37 

Donate, Venetian Ambassador, 

Donotre, Baron of, i3o 
Drummond, Lady Jane, 84, 146 
Duncaster, Viscount, 134, 146 
Dutch Ambassador, the, 60 
Dutch Independence, the, 47 

E 

Edward VI, 138 

Elizabeth, Pnncess, maniage of, 
84,96, 164: influence (rf, 1S4 

Elizabeth, Queen, handwriting of, 
v; death of, 3; last jrears, 10; 
and Spain, 48; "The Queene's 
Players," 139; playing politics, 
158; visits Cambridge, 160 

Bpiphany, masques at, 8, 33 

Essex, House of, 31 



Peast of the Three Kings, the, 8 

Feuillerat, Dr. Albert, vii 

Fiat, Marquis de, 135 

First Lady of the Queen's Bed- 
chamber, the, 85 

Flanders, Ambosndor of, 39, 43, 
S4 

Florence, Ambassador of, 30, 90, 
98, 100 

Fortune Theatre, 184 

Foscarini, estimates costs oi mas- 
ques, 81 , 146 

France, alliance with, 3, 10; ] 
Ush treaty with, 61; "- 
alliance with, 67 

France, offended by i>t(b «f Btnm , 
4^; insults Spain, 53; fnenddiip 
witJi Bnglanci, ^: masques in, 
^> 99> 163; antipathy to Spain, 
135 

Franco-Spanish Alliance, 48, 60, 
67 

French Ambanador, 8, 11, 14,31, 
37. 30. 34. 37. 43. 55. 61. 85. 93. 
100, 109, 133, I3S> 159 



IZS 

Giron, Don Ferdinando, 49, 53 
Gondomar, Spani^ Ambassador, 

96, 108, 135, 136, 130 
Gt&S, Supt, vii 
Great Hall, the birth ot. 40 
Groom of the King's Chambers, 

vi, 183 



Haddington. Viscount, 43 
HarwDod, Sir Edward, OHofcd, 1 
Hay, Lord, nmrriage of733 
Hay, Lady, 107 
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HeiU7 IV, commends Beaumont, 
18; displeasure of, 39; plans 
destruction of the House of 
Austria, 47; causes Queens 
to give masques, 52; thanks 
lames I, 58; death of, 60 

Henry VIII, 175 

Henry, Prince, 22, , 

He[i>ert, Sir Philip, 

Holland, Ambassadc 



138; 
'3" 

Holstein, Duke of, 



■,59.68 
o, 165 
of, 96, 124, 






niienie. Ambassador de; 53 
Inojosa, Marquis of, 133 
Ireland, fear of offending, 91 
Ireland, outbreak in, 49 



" Jacobi^ms CaroW," 178 
James I, King, handwriting of, 
masques ^ven by, v; access 
of, 3; social favours, 5; Kift to 
French King, 12; as Albion," 
37, 66; favours Spain, 39; as 
"Reason," 31 ; ridiculed, 45; 
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